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Tiribazus cannot prevail with 
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by Sparta into war with 
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admiral Teleutias at Ai gina. 
He is superseded by Hierax. 
His remarkable popularity 
among the seamen .. 


Hierax proceeds to Rhodes, 
leaving Gorgdpas at Afgina, 
Passage of the Lacedemonian 
Antalkidas to Asia... 

Gorgoépas is surprised in Avgina, 
defeated, and slain, by the 
Athenian Chabrias; who goes 
to assist Evagoras in Cyprus 


The Lacedewmonian seamen at 
Aigina unpaid and discon- 
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thither to conciliate them . 


Sudden and successful attack 
of Teleutias upon the Peirxus 
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dition of Peirwus—Teleutias 
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away in safety ar 
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the Persian court—he brings 
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Great King, to be enforced 


by Sparta in his name .. .. 
Antalkidas in command of the 
Lacedemonian and Syracusan 
fleets in the Hellespont, with 
Persian aid. His successes 
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Distress and discouragement of 
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Terms of the convention, called 
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oligarchies in the Bootian 
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The Olynthians extend their 
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ror and submission at Thebes 
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“youred by Agesipolis, perse- 
cuted by Agesilaus... .. 
Agesilaus marches an army 
against Phlius—reduces the 
town by blockade, after a 
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{zens on the ensuing morning, 
when the event was known. 
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Agesilaus marches to attack 
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steady and victorious progress 
of Thebes tu Bootia 
. Victory of Pelopidas at Tegyra 
over the Lacedxmonians 
The Thebans expel the Lacedse- 
monians out ofall Baotia, ex- 
cept Orchomenus—they reor- 
ganise the Beotian federation 
They invade Phokis— Kleom- 
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CHAPTER LXXIL. 


GREECE UNDER THE LACEDAMONIAN EMPIRE, 


Tue three preceding Chapters have been devoted cxclu- 
sively to the narrative of the Expedition and Retreat 
immortalized by Xenophon, occupying the two years inter- 
vening between about April 401 n.c. and June 399 z.c. 
That event, replete as it is with interest and pregnant with 
important consequences, stands apart from the general se- 
quence of Grecian affairs—which sequence I now resume. 

It will be recollected that as soon as Xenophon with 
his Ten Thousand warriors descended from the sequel of 
rugged mountains between Armenia and the Grecian 
Euxine to the hospitable shelter of Trapezus, narallgee 
and began to lay their plans for returning to resumed. 
Central Greece—they found themselves within the Lace- 
dzemonian empire, unable to advance a step without con- 
sulting Lacedemonian dictation, and obliged, when they 
reached the Bosphorus, to endure without redress the harsh 
and treacherous usage of the Spartan officers Anaxibius 
and Aristarchus. | 

Of that empire the first origin has heen already sct 
forth. It began with the decisive victory of gosta, 
tigospotami in the Hellespont (September or empiro— 
October 405 B.c.), where the Lacedemonian 2o¥ “14 
Lysander, without the loss of a man, got pos- commen. 
session of the entire Athenian fleet and a large °*4 
portion of their crews—with the exception of eight or nine 
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triremes with which the Athenian admiral Konon effected 
his escape to Euagoras at Cyprus. The whole power of 
Athens was thus annihilated. Nothing remained for the 
Lacedemonians to master except the city itself and Pei- 
reus; a consummation certain to happen, and actually 
brought to pass in April 404 3.c.. wheu Lysander entered 
Athens in triumph, dismantled Peireus, and demolished a 
large portion of the Long Walls. With the exception of 
Athens herself—whose citizens deferred the moment of 
subjection by a heroic, though unavailing, struggle against 
the horrors of famine—and of Samos—no other Grecian 
city offered any resistance to Lysander after the battle of 
AXgospotami; which in fact not only took away from Athens 
her stale naval force, but transferred it all over to him, 
and rendered him admiral of a larger Grecian fleet than 
had ever been seen together since the battle of Salamis. 

T have recounted, in my sixty-fifth chapter, the sixteen 
Oppression Onths of bitter suffering undergone by Athens 
aud suffer. immediately after her surrender. The loss of 


eee her fleet and power was aggravated by an ex- 
under the  tremity of internal oppression. Her oligarchical 
nm . . . 

Vhirty. party and her exiles, returning after having 


served with the enemy against her, extorted from the 
public assembly, under the dictation of Lysander who at- 
tended it in person, the appointment of an omnipotent 
Council of Thirty, for the ostensible purpose of framing a 
new constitution. These Thirty rulers—among whom 
Kritias was the most violent, and Theramenés (seemingly) 
the most moderate, or at least the soonest satiated—per- 
petrated cruelty and spoliation on the largest scale, being 
protected against all resistance by a Lacedemonian har- 
most and garrison established in the acropolis. Besides 
numbers of citizens put to death, so many others were 
driven into exile with the loss of their property, that 
Thebes and the neighbouring cities became crowded with 
them. After about eight months of unopposed tyranny, 
the Thirty found themselves for the first time attacked by 
Thrasybulus at the head of a small party of these exiles 
coming out of Beotia. His bravery and good conduct— 
combined with the enormities of the Thirty, which became 
continually more nefarious, and to which eyen numerous 
oligarchical citizens, as well as Theramenés himself, succes- 
sively became victims—enabled him soon to strengthen 
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himself, to seize the Peirzus and to carry on a civil war 


which ultimately put down the tyrants. 


These latter were obliged to invoke the aid of a new 


Lacedemonian force. And had that force still 
continued at the disposal of Lysander, all re- 
sistance on the part of Athens would have been 
unavailing. But fortunately for the Athenians, 
the last few months had wrought material 
change in the dispositions both of the allies of 
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Sparta and of many among her leading men. 
‘The allies, especially Thebes and Corinth, not 
only relented in their hatred and fear of Athens, now that 
she had lost her power—but even sympathised with her 
suffering exiles, and became disgusted with the self-willed 
AES HES ofSparta; while theSpartan king Pausanias, 
together with some of the Ephors, were also jealous of the 
arbitrary and oppressive conduct of Lysander. Instead of 
conducting the Lacedzemonian force to uphold at all price 
the Lysandrian oligarchy, Pausanias appeared rather as an 
equitable mediator to terminate the civil war. He refused 
to concur in any measure for obstructing the natural ten- 
dency towards a revival of the democracy. It was in this 
manner that Athens, rescued from that sanguinary and ra- 
pacious régime which has passed into listory under the 
name of the Thirty Tyrants, was enabled to re-appear as a 
humble and dependent member of the Spartan alliance— 
with nothing but the recollection of her jormer power, yet 
with her democracy again in vigorous and tutelary action 
for internal government. The just and gentle bearing of 
her democratical citizens, and the absence of reactionary 
antipathies, after such cruel il]l-treatment—are among the 
most honourable features in her history. 

The reader will find in preceding chapters, what I can. 


stored. 


only rapidly glance at here, the details of that 
system of bloodshed, spoliation, extinction of 
free speech and even of intellectual teaching, 
efforts to implicate innocent citizens as agents 
in judicial assassination, &c.—which stained the 
-year of Anarchy (as it was termed in Athenian 
annals!) immediately following the surrender 
of the city. These details depend on evidence 
perfectly satisfactory; for they are conveyed to 
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us chiefly by Xenophon, whose sympathies are decidedly 
oligarchical. From fon too we obtain another fact, not less 
pregnant with instruction; that the Knights or Horsemen, 
the. body of richest proprietors at Athens, were the 
mainstay of the Thirty from first to last, notwithstanding 
all the enormities of their career. 
We learn from these dark, but well-attested details, 
The state or tO appreciate the auspices under which that 
Athens period of history called the Lacedeemonian Em- 
rhiee ie ‘ pee was Inaugurated. Such phenomena were 
sampie of by no means confined within the walls of Athens. 
hat wii, On the contrary, the year of Anarchy (using 
a large that term in the sense in which it was em- 
meer of ployed by the Athenians) arising out of the same 
cian cities, combination of causes and agents, was common 
at the com- to a very large proportion of the cities through- 
ofthe Spar- out Greece. The Lacedemonian admiral Ly- 
tan empire. sander, during his first year of naval command, 
had organised in most of the allied cities factious combi- 
nations of some of the principal citizens, corresponding 
with himself personally. By their efforts in their re- 
spective cities, he was enabled to prosecute the war vi- 
gorously; and he repaid them, partly by seconding as 
much as he could their injustices in their respective cities 
—partly by promising to strengthen their hands still far- 
ther, as soon as victory should be made sure.! This policy, 
while it served as a stimulus against the common enemy, 
contributed still more directly to aggrandise Lysander 
himself; creating for him an ascendency of his own, and 
imposing upon him personal obligations towards adherents, 
apart from what was required by the interests of Sparta. 
The victory of Aigospotami, complete and decisive 
Great beyond all expectations either of friend or foe, 
ower of enabled him to discharge these obligations with 
ho esta. —-aterest. All Greece at once made submission . 
ca to the Lacedemonians,? except Athens and Sa- 
cities De. mos—and these two only held out a few months. 
karchies, It was now the first business of the victorious 
a Spartan commander to remunerate his adherents, and to 
harmost. take permanent security for Spartan dominion 


as well as for his own. In the greater number of cities, h3 
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established an oligarchy ‘of Ten citizens, or a Dekarchy,! 


composed of his own partisans; while he at tlfe same time 
planted in each a Lacedemonian harmost or governor, 
with a garrison, to uphold the new oligarchy. The De- 
karchy of Ten Lysandrian partisans, with the® Laceda- 
monian harmost to sustain them, became the general scheme 
of Hellenic government throughout the Hgean, from Kubwa 
to the Thracian coasttowns, and from Miletus to Byzantium. 
Lysander sailed round in person with his victorious fleet 
to Byzantium and Chalkédon, to the cities of Lesbos, to 
Thasos, and other places; while he sent Eteonikus to Thrace 
for the purpose of thus recasting the governments every- 
where. Not merely those cities which had hitherto been 
on the Athenian, side, but aJso those which had acted as 
allies of Sparta, were subjected to the same intestine re- 


Ped 


volution and the same fortign constraint.2. Everywhere 


the new Lysandrian Dekarchy superseded the previous 
governments, whether oligarchical or amo eesicee 
At Thasos, as well as in other places, this revolution 
was not accomplished without much bloodshed 
as well as treacherous stratagem; nor did Ly- 
sander himself scruple to enforce, personally 
and by his own presence, the execution and ex- 
ulsion of suspected citizens.3 In many places, 
loeaes simple terrorism probably sufficed. The 
® 
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1 These Councils of Ten, organ- 
ised by Lysander, are sometimes 
called Dekurchies—sometimes De- 
sadarchies. I use the former word 
by preference; since the word 
Dekadarch is also employed by 
Xenophon in another and very 
different sense—as 
offices who commands a Dekad. 

2 Plutarch, Lysand. c. 13. ; 
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new Lysandrian Ten overawed’ resistance and peogiese 
recognition of their usurpation, by the menace of inviting 
the victorious admiral with his fleet of 200 sail, and by the 
simple arrival of the Lacedemonian harmost. Not only 
was each town obliged to provide a fortified citadel and 
maintenance for this governor with his garrison, but a 
scheme of tribute, amounting to 1000 talents annually, was 
imposed for the future, and assesséd rateably upon each 
eity by Lysander. ! 
In what spirit these new Dekarchies would govern, 
0 _. consisting as they did of picked oligarchical 
ppressive ; pee : : . 
action of partisans distinguished for audacity and ambi- 
these De- tion ?—who, to all the unscrupulous lust of power 
mes" which characterised Lysander, himself, added a 
thirst for personal gain, from which he was exempt, 
and were now about to reimburse themselves for services 
already rendered to him—the general analogy of Grecian 
history would sufficiently teach us, though we are without 
special details. But in reference to this point, we have 
not merely general analogy to guide us; we have farther 
the parallel case of the Thirty at Athens, the particulars 
of whose rule are well known and have already been alluded 
to.. ‘These Thirty, with the exception of the difference of 
number, were to all intents and purposes a Lysandrian 
Dekarchy; created by the same originating force, placed 
under the like circumstances, and animated by the like 
spirit and interests. Every subject town would produce 
its Kritias and Theramenés, and its body of. wealthy citi- 
zens like the Knights or Horsemen at Athens to abet their 
oppressions, under Lacedemonian patronage and the cover- 
ing guard of the Lacedemonian harmost. Moreover, 
Kritias, with all his vices, was likely to be better rather 
than worse, as compared with his oligarchical parallel in 
any other less cultivated ctty. He was a man of l@tters 
aud philosophy, accustomed to the conversation of So-- 
Kratés, and to the discussion of ethical and social questions. 
We may say the same of the Knights or horsemen at 
Athens. Undoubtedly they had been,better educated, and 
had been exposed to more liberalising and improving in- 


" Diodor. xiv. 10. Compare Iso- Avodvipov twv ohiywv toig Opacu- 
-kratés, Or. iv. (Panegyr.) 8.161; tdtoig xai pedoverxs-*>> 77> 7 
Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 1. hete ey YEtpiGovtos. 
? Plutarch, Lysand. c. 18 tod . 
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fluences, than the corresponding class elsewhere. If then 
these Knights at Athens had no shame, in serving as ac- 
complices to the Thirty throughout all their enormities, 
we need not fear to presume that other cities would furnish 
a body of wealthy men yet more unscrupulous, and a leader 
at least as sanguinary, rapacious, and full of antipathies, 
as Kritias. As at Athens, so elsewhere; the Dekarchs 

‘would begin by putting to death notorious political oppon- 
ents, under the name of “the wicked men;”! they would 
next proceed to deal in the same manner with men of 
known probity and courage, likely to take a lead in resist- 
ing oppression.2. Their career of blood would continue— 
in spite pf remonstrances from more moderate persons 
among their own nuinber, like Theramenés—until they 
contrived some stratagem for disarming the citizens, which 
would enable them to gratify both their antipathies and 
their rapacity, by victims still more numerous—many af 
such victims being wealthy men, selected for purposes of 

spure spolation.? They would next dispatch by force any 
obtrusive monitor from their own number, like Thera- 
menés; probably with far less ceremony than accompanied 
the perpetration of this crime at Athens, where we may 
trace the effectsof those judicial forms and habits to which 
the Athenian public had been’ habituated— overruled 
indeed, yet still not forgotten. There would hardly remain 
any fresh enormity still to commit, over and above the 
multiphed executions, except to banish from the city all 
but their own immediate partisans, and to reward these 
latter with choice estates confiscated from the victims.4 
If called upon to excuse such tyranny, the leader of a 
Dekarchy would have sufficient invention to employ the 
plea of Kritias—-that all changes of government were una- 
voidably death-dealing, and that nothing less than such 
stringent,measures would suffice to maintain his city in 
suitable dependence upon Sparta. 


= 


' Xen, Helfen. ii, 3, 13. 

-«. Ererazy Adbsgvopov ppovpoie 
opion Euurpaiar ehbeiv, Ewe On TOG 
ROVNPOVS ExnUdwy noryjoapsvot xa- 
TAOTHIALVTO THY TOhtteiay, Ac. 

? Xen. Hellen. ii. 3, 14. Twy 8&8 
@povpwy to)tov (the harmost) Eup- 
Nepnovtes adtoic, OUc EefloddovtO, 
SuvehapBavoy Guxett tod novnpode 
ual ddiyou aktovc, GAN Hon ode dvd- 


opiloy Hxrata pev rapwloupevdug ave- 
yeodat, avtinpattery Ge te emeyer- 
poyvtag nhetatoug tore Evvebehovtag 
hap Bavery. 

> Xen. Hellen. ii. 3, 21. 

* Xen. Hellen. ii. 4, 1". 

§ Xen. Hellen. ii. 3, 24-382, Kat 
ict psy Gyno naoxt petasodral no- 
Avtetwy Gavarzmopor, &e. 
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- Of course, it is not my purppse fo affirm that in any ee 
other city, precisely the samc phenomena took _ 


In ; : ‘ aa 

pointe, pro: place’as those which occtirred in Athens, But .- 

pocty worn? we are nevertheless perfectly warranted in| 
e e . ’ xq e 

Thirty at regarding the history of the Athenian Thirty 

‘ Athens. 


as a fair sample, from whence to derive our 
idea of those Lysandrian Dekarchies which now overspread 
the Grecian world. Doubtless each had its own peculiar 
march: sbme were less tyrannical; but perhaps some even 
more tyrannical, regard being had to the size of the city.. 
And in point of fact, Isokratés, who speaks with indignant 
gorror of these Dekarchies, while he denounces those 
features which they had in common with the Triakontarchy 
-at Athens—extrajudicial murders, spoliations, and banish- 
ments—notices one egormity besides, which we do not finds - 
in the latter—violent outrages upon boys .and women.! 
Nothing of this kind is ascribed to Kritias? and his com- 
*panions; and it is a considerable proof of the restraining 
force of Athenian manners, that men who inflicted so muck 
evil in gratification of other violent impulses, should have ° 
stopped short here. The Decemvirs named by Lysander, 
like the Decemvir Appius Claudius at Rome, would find 
themselves armed with power to satiate their lusts as well 
as their antipathies, and would not be more likely to set 
bounds to the former than to the latter. Lysander, in all 
the overweening insolence of victory, while rewarding his ° 
most, devoted partisansavith an exaltation comprising every 
sort of licence and tyranny, stained the dependent cities | 
with countless murders, perpetrated on private as well as 


1 Isokratés, Orat, iv. (Panegyr.) 
s. 127-1382 (c. 82). 

He has been speaking, at some 
length, and in terms of energetic 
denunciation, against the enor- 
mities of the Dekarchies. He con- 
cludes by .saying—@®uyac 6& xat 


Eni tOOTWY Yevopsvag Obbzig as 
taaucbar Gdyatto. Ps 

See also, of the same author, 
Isokratés, Orat.. v. (Philipp.) 6. 
110; Orat. viii. (De Pace) se. 129- 
124; Or, xii, (Panath.) 5s. 58, 60, 
106. 


otdos, xal vonwy suyyVostq xe 
modwtat@y petafakac, ete de nar- 
Sav BRperce xat yuvarxwy 
paloybvag rai ypnpatwry ap- 
MAYES, Tig Av Svvarto Srefedteiy; 
RAHY Tooodtoy elneiy Eyw xab’ anav- 
TW, OTL Ta pév eg Huw Seva 
padlwe dv tre dvi bypicuate duddvez, 
tac b& opaydas xal Tus dvopiag TAs 


>We may infer thit if Xenophon 
had heard ayything of the sort 
respecting Kritias, he would hard- 
ly have been averse to mention 
it; when we read what he says 
(Memorab. i 2, 29). Compare a 
curious passage about Kritias in 


Dion. Chrysostom. Or, xxi. p. 270. . i 
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on public grounds.! No individual Greek had ever before 
wielded so prodigious a power of enriching friends or 
destroying enemies, in thise universal reorganisation of 
Greece;? nor was there ever any power mere deplorably 
abused. 3 

It was thus that the Lacedemonian empire imposed 


upon each of the subject cities a double oppres- 
sion;? the native Decemvirs, and the foreign 
Harmost; each abetting the other, and forming 
together an aggravated pressure upon the 
citigens, from which scarce any escape was left. 
The Thirty at Athens paid the greatest possible 
court to the harmost Kallibius,‘ and put to death 
individual Athenians offensive to hin, in order 


Bad con- 
duct of the 
Spartan 
harmosts— 
harsh as 
well as 
corrupt. No 
justice to 
be obtained 
against 
them at 


to purchase his cooperation in their own 5P9ti. 

violences. The few details which we possess respecting 
these harmosts (who continued throughout tlre insular and 
maritime cities for about ten years, until the, battle of 
Knidus, or as long as the maritime empire of Sparta lasted 
—but in various continental dependencies considerably 
longer, that is, until the defeat of Leuktra in 371 B.c.) are 
all for the most part discreditable. We have secn in the 
jast chapter the description given even by the philo- 
Laconian Xenophon, of the harsh and treacherous manner 


in which they acted towards the returning Cyreian soldiers, 
8 


* 

1 Plutarch, Lysand. c. 19. "Hy 
$2 xual tw GAhkwy év T2Iig noheor 
SqpotraWy Govog ObxX ApiyjtO:, ATE 
87 prnixat idlag povov aittag adtov 
ATELVOVTOS, ahha nohhaig piv EyYpare, 
moddaic 68 mrsoveliawg, TW ExnoTa- 
7o% pikwy yapilowevou Ta TOranTa 
yat ouvepyouvtog: also Pausanias, 
vii. 18, 1; ix. 32, 6. 

2 Plutarch, Agesilaus, o. 7. 

* See the speech of the Theban 
envoys at Athens, about eight 
years after the surrender of Athens 
(Xen. Hellen. iii. 6, 13). 

... Ob8E yap puyety eff (Plutarch, 
Lysand. c. 19). 

4 Xen. Hellen. ii. 8,13. ov péy 
KardjpBrov elzpanevoyv nazz, I:nanzia, 
we nayta éxatvoin, &@ rpatrdisy, &e. 
(Plutarch, Lysand. c. 15). 


The Thirty seem to have outdone 
Lysander himself. A young Athe- 
nian of rank, distinguished as a 
victor in the pankratium, Auto- 
lykus,—having been insulted by 
Kallibius, resented it, tripped him 
up, and threw him down. Ily- 
sander, on being appealed to, 
justified Autolykus, and censured 
Kallibius, telling him that he did 
not know how to govern freemen. 
The Thirty howevér afterwards put j 
Autolykus to death, as a means 
of courting Kallibius (Plutarch, 
Lysand.c 15). Pausanias mentions 
Eteonikue (not Kallibius) as the 
person whto struck Autolykus; but 
he ascribes the same decision to 
Lysander (ix. 82, 3)._ ; 
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combined with their corrupt subservience to Pharnabazus. 
We learn from him that it depended upon the fiat of a 
Lacedemonian harmost whéther these soldiers should be 
proclaimed enemies and excluded for ever from their native 
cities; and Kleander, the harmost of Byzantium, who at 
first threatened them with this treatment, was only induced 
by the most unlimited submission, combined with very 
delicate management, to withdraw his menace. The cruel 
proceedings of Anaxibius and Ayistarchus, who went so 
far as to sell 400 of these so]diers into slavery, has been 
recounted a few pages above. Nothing can be more arbi- 
trary or reckless than their proceedings. If they could 
behave thus towards a body of Greek soldiers full of 
acquired glory, effective either as friends or as enemies, and 
havihg generals capable of prosecuting their collective in- 
terests and making their complaints heard—what protection 
would a private citizen of any ‘subject city, Byzantium or | 
Perinthus, be likely to enjoy against their oppression? 
The story of Aristodemus, the harmost of Oreus in 
Contrast of Kuboea, evinces that no justice could be obtain- 
the actual ed against any of their enormities from the 
empire of 1 
Sparta, Ephors at Sparta. That harmost, among many 
Se other acts of brutal violence, seized a beautiful 
of freedom youth, son of a free citizen at Oreus, out of the 
which she paleestra—carried him off—and after vainly en- 
iad pre- . . aL 
viously deavouring to overcome his resistance, put him 
held out. to death. The father of the youth went to 
Sparta, made known the atrocities, and appealed to the 
Ephors and Senate for redress. But a deaf ear was turned 
to his complaints, and in anguish of mind he slew himself. 
Indeed we know that these Spartan authorities*would grant 
no redress, not merely against harmosts, but even against 
private Spartan citizens, who had been guilty of gross 
crime out of their own country. A Boeotian near Lebktra, 
named Skedasus, preferred complaint that two Spartans, 
on their way from Delphi, aftcr having been hospitably 
entertained in his house, had first violated, and afterwards 
killed, his two daughters; but even for so flagitious an 
outrage as this, no redress could be obtained.! Doubtless, 


| Plutarch, Amator. Narration. outraged are stated to have slain 
p. 778; Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 20, themselves, Compare anotRersto- - 
In Diodorus (xv. 54) andPausanias ry in Xenoph. Hellen. v. 4, 56, 5% 
(ix. 13, 2), the damsels thus 
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when a powerful foreign ally, like the Persian satrap 
-Pharnabazus,! complained to the Ephors of the conduct of 
a Lacedemonian harmost or admiral, his representations 
would receive attention: and we learn that the Ephors 
were thus induced notgnerely to recall Lysander from the 
Hellespont, but to put to death another officer, Thorax,, 
for corrupt appropriation of money. But for a private ci- 
tizen in any subject city, the superintending authority of 
Sparta would be not merely remote but deaf and immo- 
wable, so as to afford him no protection whatever, and to 
leave him altogether at the mercy of the harmost. It seems 
too that the rigour of Spartan training, and peculiarity of 
habits, rendered individual Lacedemonians on foreign ser- 
vice more self-willed, more incapable of entering into the 
customs or feelings of others, and more liable to degenerate 
when set free from the strict watch of home—than other 
Greeks generally.” 

Taking all these causes of évil together—the Dekar- 
chies, the Harmosts, and the overwhelming dictatorship of 
Lysander—and construing other parts of the Grecian world 
by the analogy of Athens pnder the Thirty—we shall be 
warranted in affirming that the first years of the Spartan 
Empire, which followed upon the victory of Aigospotami, 
were years of all-pervading tyranny, and multifarious in- 
testine calamity, such as Greece had never before endured. 
The hardshyps of war, severe in many ways, were now at 
an end, but they were replaced by a state of suffering not 
the less difficult to bear because it was called peace. And 
what made the suffering yet more intolerable was, that it 
was agbitter disappointment and a flagrant violation of 
promises proclaimed, repeatedly and explicitly, by the La- 
cedgzmonians themselves. 


' Plutarch, luysand. c. 19. 

2 This seems to hav® been the 
impression not merely of the 
enemies of Sparta, but even of 
the Spartan authorities themselves. 
Compare two remarkable passages 
of Thucydidés, i. 77, and i, 96. 
“Apixta yap (says the Athenian 
envoy at Sparta) ta te xaf’ byte 
AUTOS vopipe toig aAots Eyete, xat 
mpocett ei Exactos eiws 
BOG YoFta1, obY cig H aAXy ‘EAGS 


Lbt2 TOD% 


vourlsr. 

After the recall of the regent 
Pausanias and of Dorkis from the 
Hellespont (in 477 B.c.), the Lace- 
dwmouians refuse to send out any 
successor, Gopoupsvot py optaty ot 
gEidvtes «-yetpovg §=ytyvwutst, ores 
nat év tw Ilavsavia eveidov, &e. (ire 
95). 

Compare Plutarch, Apophtheg. 
Laconic. p. 220 F, 
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For more than thirty years preceding—from times 
earlier than the commencement of the Peloponnesian War. 
—the Spartans had professed to interfere only for the pur- 
pose of liberating Greece, and of putting down the usurped 
ascendency of Athens. All the allies of Sparta had been 
invited into strenuous action—all those of Athens had been 
urged to revolt—under the soul-stirring cry of “Freedom 
to Greece.” Thegearliest incitements addressed by the 
Corinthians to Sparta in 432 3.c.,, immediately after the 
Korkyrean dispute, called upon her to stand forward jn 
fulfflment of her recognised function as “Liberator of 
Greece,” and denounced her ase guilty of connivance with 
Athens if she held back.! Athens was branded as the 
“despot city;” which had already absorbed the indepen- 
dence of many Greeks, and menaced that of all the rest. 
The last formal requisition borne by the Lacedamonian 
envoys to Athens in the winter immediately preceding the 
war, ran thus—“If you désire the continuance of peace with 
Sparta, restore to the Greeks their autonomy.”?, When 
Archidamus king of Sparta approached at the head of his 
army to besiefe Platwa, the Plateans laid claim te auto- 
nomy as having begn solemnly guaranteed to them by King 
Pausanias after the great victory near their town. Upon 
which Archidamus replied—“Your demand is just: we are 
prepared to confirm your autonomy—but we call upon you 
to aid us in securing the like for those other Greeks who 
have been enslaved by Athens. This is the sole purpose 
of our great present effort.”3 And the banner of general 
enfranchisement, which the Lacedzemonians thus held up 
at the outset of the war, enlisted in their cause egcoura- 
ging sympathy and good wishes throughout Greece.‘ 


1 Thucyd. i. 68. 0b yap 6 Sovw- 
odusvos, GA’ 6 Ouvamevas prev nad- 
oat, meptopwy 8, arnfectepoy adtd 
Spa, eintp xai thy actwstv tH¢ 
apetys we thevbepwmy thy “EdaSa 
PEpetat. | 

To the like purpose the second 
speech of the Corinthian envoys 
at Sparta, c. 122-124—pyn peddrste 
TlotwSaratare tz norsiobat TLULWPLave 

- xi Thy GhrAwy petsdGety thy 
ehev4epiay, &e, 

2 Thucyd. i. 189. Compare Iso- 
kratés, Or. iv. Panegyr. c. 34. 6. 


140; Or. v. (Philipp.) s. 121; Or. 
xiv. (Plataic.) s. 43. 


? Thucyg. ii. 72. Tapaoxeur, oe 
toorde vai moAswog YEYev7yjTAat avtewy 
Evexa xal tw GhAwy erevbspwoews. 

Read also the speech of the’ 
Theban orator, in reply to the 
Platean, after the capture of the. 
town by the Lacedemonians (iii. 
6B). 

4 Thucyd. ii. 8. 7% 5& ebvows ngpe. 

OD Excise twy avipwrwy BEALOV 
é¢ tobs Aaxedatpoviovg, ardwe te 
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.. But the most striking illustration by far, of the se- 
ductive promises held out by the Lacedemo- 
-nians, was afforded by the conduct of Brasidas 
in Thrace, when he first came into the neigh- 
bourhood of the. Athenian allies during the 
eighth year of the war (4248.c.). In his memor- 
able discourse addressed to the public assembly 
at Akanthus, he takes the greatest pains to sa- 
_tisfy them that he came only for the purpose of 
realising the promise of enfranchisement proclaimed by the 
Lacedeemonians at the beginning of the war. Having ex- 
pee when acting in such a cause, nothing less than a 
a 


Numerous 
promises of 
general 
autonomy 
made by 
Sparta—by 
the Spartan 
general 
Brasidas, 
especially. 


earty welcome, he is astonished to find their gates closed 
ainst him. “I am come (said he) not to injure, but to 
liberate the Greeks; after binding the Lacedemonian 
authorities by the most solemn oaths, that all whom I may 
bring over shall be dealt with as autonomous allies. We do 
not wish to obtain you as allies either by force or fraud, 
but to act as your allies at a time when you are enslaved 
by the Athenians. You ought not to suspect my purposes, 
in the face of these solemn assurances; least of all ought 
any man to hold back through apprehension of private en- 
mities, and through fear lest I should put the city into the 
hands of a few chosen partisans. 1 am not come to identify 
myself with local faction: I am not the man to offer you 
an unreal liberty by breaking down your established con- 
stitution, for the purpose of enslaving either the Many to 
the Few, or the Few to the Many. That would be more 
intolerable even than foreign dominion; and we Lacede- 
monians should incur nothing but reproach, instead of 
reaping thanks and honour for our trouble. We, should 
draw upon ourselves those very censures, upon the strength 


xxi mposindvtuy Ste thy ‘Edada in contradiction with that object 


zhenbepudvaty. 
* Bee also iif. 13, 14—the speech 
of the envoys from the revolted 
Mityléné, to the Lacedemonians. 
~The Lacedemonian admiral Al- 
kidas, with his fleet is announced 
_ a8 crossing over the AZgean to 
, fonia for the purpose of “liberat- 
ing Greece;” accordingly, tht 
“Samian' exiles remonstrate with 
him fog killing pis prisoners, as 


ehevuPepodvies 


(ili, 32)—sheyou ob xarkWs tHY ‘ED- 
Adda Ehevbepovy» abtd,, ef dvdpac 
Gregherpev, &Q, . 

' Thucyd. iv. 85. “H pay éxnep pic 
pov xat tis otpatiag bnd Aaxedar- 
poviwy, W AxdvOtor, yeyévytar tH» 
aitiay eénahnfevovea Ty apyopevor 
TOV NOhEWOV Toceinopgy, ANnvatore 
tHhy ‘Ediddba 
TNOATBNOSLY 
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of which we are trying to put down Athens; and that too 
in aggravated measure, worse than those who have never 
made honourable professions; since to men in high position, 
specious trick is more disgraceful than open violence. 1— 
If (continued Brasidas) in spite of my assurances, you still 
withhold from me your cooperation, I shall think myself 
authorised to constrain you by force. We should not be 
warranted in forcing freedom on any unwilling parties, ex- 
cept with a view to some common good. But as we seek 
not empire for ourselves—as we struggle only to put down 
the empire of others—as we offer autonomy to each and 
all—so we should do wrong to the majority if we allowed 
you to persist in your opposition.” ? 

Like the allied sovereigns of Europe in 1813, who, 
requiring the most strenuous efforts on the part 


Gradual : 

change in of the people to contend against the Emperor 
encides Napoleon, promised free constitutions, yet 
guage and , ; ' : : 
plans of granted nothing after the victory had been 
ae i), assured—the Lacedxmonians thus held out the 


most emphatic and repeated assurances of ge- 
neral autonomy in order to enlist allies against 
Athens; disavowing, even ostentatiously, any 
aim at empire for themselves. It is true, that after the 
great catastrophe before Syracuse, when the ruin of Athens 
appeared imminent, and when the alliance with the Persian 
satraps against her was first brought to pass, the Lacede- 
monians began to think more of empire,? and less of Gre- 


close of the 
Peloponne- 
sian War. 


'Thucyd. iv. 85. Abdtoc te odx ote te tog Abyvatoug EYxAn- 


Ext xaxw, én éhevbepwost 62 twy 
‘EXRAqvoy napekyruda, Boxote te Ag 
xeOatpoviws xatakabwy ta tery TOs 
w2ylotote, Tr BY ods flv EYWYE TPOS- 
ayaywpat Eupudryousg Eceobat adto- 
vopoug. «.. Kat et tre idia tive de- 
Gime dpa, ph eyw tro. nposlw thy 
Toktv, ampdlupss ett, TaVTWY 
pahkeota meatsevoatw. Od yap 
Cuatacidawy 7xw, ess acany 
THY ehevbeptay vonilw enipépsry, el, 
tO nTNdTpLOV napeic, TO mAdOY 
tote bdiyots, FH tO Edasaov toic 
méor, Sovlwear. Xahkenwrepa 
Yap av tHe GhrAOMYAOY apy Ts 
etry, zal jnpiv tote Aaxedatpovwors 
od% &y ayetl novwy yapts xabiorarto, 
dyti 6@ tinge xat doce aitia paddov 


PaSt LATUTONEMOUMEY, aUTOL 
av patvotpela cybiova HO py 
brnodstEag apetHy xataxtw- 
PEVOL | 

2 Thucyd. iv. 87. Oud: dpelopev 
ot AxzsOaipovint py XOtvod TivEes 
ayalod aitia tobe py Povdro-. 
pévoug éheullepudyv. Ous? ad 
apy7segrepesia, nadon 6 par 
Lov étépoug anevborts¢ tods mietove 
&v adtxoipev, ei Cuprdaty auto- 
Voptayv Entpeporvtes dpa tor 
Evavtioupevouc nepttoupev. Compare 
Isokratés, Or. iv. (Pancgyr.) s. 140, 
141, 

* Feelings of the Lacedamonians | 
during the winter immediately 
succceding the great Syratusan 
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cian freedom; which indeed, so far as concerned the Greeks 
on the continent of Asia, was surrendered to Persia. Ne- 
vertheless the old watchword still continued. It was still 
currently believed, though less studiously professed, that 
the destruction of the Athenian empire was aimed at as a 
means to the liberation of Greece. ! 

The victory of Augospotami with its consequences 
cruelly undeceived every one. The language +, .suage 
of Brasidas, sanctioned by the solemn oaths of of Brasidus 
the Lacedemonian Ephors, in 424.8.c.—and the contrasted, 
proceedings of the Lacedemonian Lysander in acts of Ly- 
45-404 B.c. the commencing hour of Spartan *#”4¢r. 
omnipotence—stand in such literal and flagrant contra- 
diction, that we might almost imagine the former to have 
foreseen the possibility of such a successor, and to have 
tried to disgrace and disarm him beforehand. The De- 
karchies of Lysander realised that precise ascendency of a 
few chosen partisans which Brasidas repudiates as an abo- 
mination worse than foreign dominion; while the harmosts 
and garrison, installed in the dependent cities along with 
the native Decemvirs, planted the second variety of 
mischief as well as the first, each aggravating the other. 
Had thenoble-minded Kallikratidas gained a victory at 
Arginuse, and lived to close the war, he would probably 
have tried, with more or less of success, to make some ap- 
proach to the promises of Brasidas. But it was the double 
misfortune of Greece, first that the closing victory was 
gained by such an admiral as Lysander, the most unscru- 
pulous of all power-seekers, partly for his country, and still 
more for himself—next, that the victory was so Extreme 
decisive, sudden, and imposing, as to leave no suddennoss 
enemy standing, or in a position to insist upon Pletenoss 
terms. The fiat of Lysander, acting in the name tf the vic- 
of Sparta, became omnipotent, not merely over Hioanos 
enemies, but over allies; and to acertain degree tami left 
: ve 5 Lysander 
even over the Spartan authorities themselves. afmost om- 
There was no present necessity for conciligting nipotent. 
allies—still less for acting up to former engagements; so 
that nothing remained to oppose the naturally ambitious 
inspirations of the Spartan Kphors, who allowed the ac- 


catastrophe (Thuc. viii, 2)—xai Awe Hyrys204z0. 
xaBeddvres ‘éexelvoug (the Athenians) 1 Compare Thue¢yd. vili.* 48, 3; 
abtol tic naone ‘Eddddac 737 aopa- viii. 44, 3. 
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miral to carry out the details in his own way. But former 
assurances, though Sparta was in a condition to disregard 
them, were not forgotten by others; and the recollection 
of them imparted additional bitterness to the oppressions 


of the Decemvirs and Harmosts.! 


4 This is emphatically set forth 
in a fragment of Theopompus 
preserved by Theodorus Metochita, 
and printed at the end of the 
collection of the Fragments of 
Theopompus the historian, both 
by Wichers and by M. Didot. Both 
‘these editors however insert it 
only as Fragmentum Spurium, on 
the authority of Plutarch (Lysan- 
der, c. 18), who quotes the same 
sentiment from the comic wriler 
Theopompus. But the passage of 
Theodorus Metochita presents the 
expross words Ozonupnos 6 istopt- 
xoc. We have therefore his dis- 
tinct affirmation against that of 
Plutarch; and the question is, 
which of the two we are to believe. 
As far as the sense of the frag- 
ment is concerned, I should be 
disposed to refer it to the historian 
Theopompus. But the authority 
of Plutarch is earlier and better 
than that of Theodorus Metochita: 
moreover, the apparent traces of 
comic senarii have been recognised 
in the Fragment by Meineke 
‘(Fragm. Com. Grec. ii. p. 819). 
The Fragment is thus presented 
by Theodorus Metochita (Fragm. 
Theopomp. 344, ed. Didot). 

Ozonoferae 6 tatopexdg anooxwntwy 
lz tov, AaxeSaipovious, sixatev ad- 
TOG Taig MPAdAGLS xanyAtor, al toic 
Ypwpevots éyysovueae Thy apyny utvov 
qduv te xal sbyprotoy sovtotixWwe 
ent tH Arps. tod apPupion, pelvote- 
vov Mavddov trva xab extpontav xat 
akivyy xataxpevmar xal mapsyovtae 
xal tog Azxedaipovious tolvuy Edrsye, 
toy abtov Exéivats Ttpdrov, é€» tH) 
rata TWv 'Abyvaiwy norkdpm, tH? 
upyny Hiotw TOWZTL THE an? "ANy- 
yvaiwy eAsv9zpiag xal mpoyphppate 


In perfect consist- 


xal xnpbypate tobe “EAAnvag Bered- 
cavtac, Gotspov mixpdrata apisey 
eyyeae xal anddotata xpdapaca Brotie 
Exwodvou xat ypyocewe npaypatwy 
AhYsty@v, Navy Tor xatatupavvoovTas 
tag mohete Sexapyiate xai dppootaig 
Raputatore, xal mpattopsvous, & 
Sucyepse elvar apodps xal avdrotetoy 
Pepzry, xat AmoxtivvOvac. 

Plutarch, ascribing the statement 
to the comic Theopompug, affirms 
him to be silly (govxe Aynpsiv) in 
saying that the Lacedermonian 
empire began by being sweet and 
pleasant, and afterwards was cor- 
rupted and turned into bitterness 
and oppression: whereas the fact 
was, that it was bitterness and 
oppression from the very first. 

Now if we read the above cita- 
tion from Theodorus, we shall see 
that Theopompus did not really 
put forth that assertion which 
Plutarch contradictsas silly and 
untrue. =) 

What Theopompus stated ‘was, 
that first the Sacedemonians, 
during the war against Athens, 
tempted the Greeks with a most 
dclicious draught aud programme 
and proclamation of freedom from 
the rule of Athens—and that they 
afterwards poured in the moat 
bitter and repulsive mixtures of 
bard oppression and tyranny, &c.- 

The sweet draught is asserted to, 
consist—not, as Plutarch supposes, 
in the first taste of the actual 
Lacedemonian empire after the 
war, but—in the seductive promises 
of frecdom ‘held out by them to 
the allies during the war. Plutarch’s 
charge of gowxe Anpsiv has thus no 
foundation. I have written 6s\2a- 
gavtag which stands in Djdot's 
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ency! with her misrule throughout Eastern Greece, too, 
Sparta identified herself with the energetic tyranny of 
Dionysius at Syracuse, assisting both to erect and to uphold 
it; a contradiction to her former maxims of action which 
would have astounded the historian Herodotus. 

The empire of Sparta, thus constituted at the end of 
405 s.c., maintained itself in full grandeur for somewhat 
above ten years, until the naval battle of Knidus?2 in 394 
B.c. That defeat destroyed her fleet and maritime ascen- 
dency, yet left her in undiminished power on land, which 
she still maintained until her defeat by the 4. poxar- 
Thebans? at Leuktra in 371 3.c. Throughout chies be- 
all this time, it was her established system to °#™¢partly 


: ; modified by 
keep up Spartan harmosts and garrisons in the the jealousy 


dependent cities on the continent as well as in a ete os 
the islands. Even the Chians, who had been her sander. 
most active allies during the last eight years of The Har- 
the war, were compelled to submit to this hard- lasted much 
onger. 


ship; besides having all their fleet taken away 
from them.+ But the native Dekarchies, though at first 
established by Lysander universally throughout the mari- 
time dependencies, did not last as a system so long as the 
Harmosts. Composed as they were to a great degree of 
the personal nominees and confederates of Lysander, they 
suffered in part by the reactionary jealousy which in time 
made itself felt against his overweening ascendency. After 
continuing for some time, they lost the countenance of the 
Spartan Ephors, who proclaimed permission to the cities 
(we do not precisely know when) to resume their pre- 
existing governments.5 Some of the Dekarchies thus be- 


Fragment, because it struck me 
that this correction was required 
to construe the passage. 

* Isokratés, Or. iv. (Panegyr.) 8. 
148; Or. viii. (de Pace) s, 122; 
Diodor. xiv. 10-44; xv. 23. Com- 
pare Herodot. v. 92; Thucyd. i. 
18; Isokratés, Or. iv. (Panegyr.) 
8, 144, ; 

2 Isokratés, Panathen. 8. 61. 
Zraptiatar pév yap ety Sixa pode 
érectatyoay abtmy, pete GF révte 
xal &yxovts auveyms xatisyopey 
shy apyny. I do not hold myself 
bound to make out the exactness 
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of the chronology of Isokratés. 
But here we may remark that his 
“hardly ten years,” as a term, 
though less than tho truth by some. 
months if we may take the battle 
of Aigospotami as the beginning, 
is very near the truth if we take 
the surrender of Athens as the 
beginning, down to the battle of 
Knidus. 

* Pausanias, viii. 52, 2; ix. 6, 1. 

* Diodor. xiv. 84; Isokratés, Orat. 
viii. (de Pace) 3. 121. 

5 Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 2. 

Lysander accompanied King 
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came dissolved, or modified in various ways, but several 
probably still continued to subsist, if they had force enough 
to maintain themselves; for it does not appear that the 
Ephors ever systematically put them down as Lysander 
had systematically set them up. 

The government of the Thirty at Athens would never 
The Thirty have been overthrown, if the oppressed Athe- 


at Athens nians had been obliged to rely on a tutelary in- 
down by terference of the Spartan Ephors to help them 
the Athe- 


in overthrowing it. I have already shown that 


mrss cmt this nefarious oligarchy came to its end by the 


selves, not 


by any re- unassisted efforts of Thrasybulus and the 

oratory Athenian democrats themselves. It is true in- 

ence of deed that the arrogance and selfishness of Sparta 
parta, 


and of Lysander had alienated the Thebans, 
Corinthians, Megarians, and other neighbouring allies, and 
induced them to sympathise with the Athenian exiles 
against the atrocities of the Thirty—but those neighbours 
never rendered any positive or serious aid. The inordinate 
personal ambition of Lysander had also offended King 
Pausanias and the Spartan Ephors, so that they too became 
indifferent to the Thirty, who were his creatures. But 
this merely deprived the Thirty of that foreign support 
which Lysander, had he still continued in the ascendent, 
would have extended to them in full measure. It was not 
the positive cause of their downfall. That crisis was 
brought about altogether by the energy of Thrasybulus 
and his companions, who manifested such force and deter- 
mination as could not have been put down without an ex- 
traordinary display of Spartan military power; a display 
not entirely sate when the sympathies of the chief allies 
were with the other side—and at any rate adverse to the: 
inclinations of Pausanias. 

As it was with the Thirty at Athens, so it probably was 
also with the Dekarchies in the dependent cities. The 


Agesilaus (when the latter was 
going to his Asiatic command in 
396 B.0.). His purpose was—4nwe 
ta¢ Sexapytac tag xatactabeicae bx 
exsivoy dv tate ndédeciv, exmentw- 
xulag Se Sa tobe eEpdpoue, of tac 
matpiousg nmohutetag napyyyetdav, ma- 
. dw xataotyoete pst’ Ayrouddov. 

- It shows the careless construc- 


tion of Xenophon’s Hellenica, or 
perhaps his reluctance to set forth 
the discreditable points of the 
Lacedemonian rule, that this is 
the first mention which he makes 
(and that too, indirectly) of the 
Dekarchies, nine years after they 
had been first set up by Lysander. 
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Spartan Ephors took no steps to put them down; but 
where the resistance of the citizens was strenuous enough 
to overthrow them, no Spartan intervention came to prop 
them up; and the Harmost perhaps received orders not to 
consider his authority as indissolubly linked with theirs. 
The native forces of each dependent city being thus left to 
find their own level, the Decemvirs, once installed, would 
doubtless maintain themselves in a great number; while in 
other cases they would be overthrown—or perhaps would 
contrive to perpetuate their dominion by compromise and 
alliance with other oligarchical sections. This confused 
and unsettled state of the Dekarchies—some still existing, 
others half-existing, others again defunct—prevailed in 
396 B.c., when Lysander accompanied Agesilaus into Asia, 
in the full hope that he should have influence enough to 
reorganise them all.1 We must recollect that no other 
dependent city would possess the same means of offering 
energetic resistance to its local Decemvirs, as Athens 
offered to the Thirty; and that the insular Grecian cities 
were not only feeble individually, but naturally helpless 
against the lords of the sea.? 

Such then was the result throughout Greece when that 
long war, which had been undertaken in the name of uni- 
versal autonomy, was terminated by the battle of 


ZEgospotami. In place of imperial Athens was af ie tag 
substituted, notthe promised autonomy, but yet ree worse 
more imperial Sparta. An awful picture is opprossive 
given by the philo-Laconian Xenophon, in 399 Pew gas 


B.c., of the ascendency exercised throughout all 
the Grecian cities, not merely by the Ephors and the public 
officers, but even by the private citizens, of Sparta. “The 
Lacedemonians (says he in addressing the Cyreian army) 


' Compare the two passages of 
Xenopbon’s Hellenica, iii. 4, 7; 
Lil, 6, 13, 

"Ave ouvtetapaypévwy dv taicg 6- 
Aer TWy noOhiterwy, xai obte Sywo- 
xpatiag Ett obonc, Wonep én’ ’ASn- 
valwv, obte Sexapyiac, wensp ext 
Avzavdpon. 

-But that some of these Dekarchies 
—etill continued, we know from the 
subsequent passage. The Theban 
envoys say to the public assembly 


at Athens, respecting the Spar- 
tans ,— i. 

Ada phy xal ods bpwyv axéory- 
cay cavepoi elo seqnatyxdtes’ ond 
Te Yap TWy GpPpootwW, TUPAVIOUY- 
tae, xat Ono Sdxa avipwy, aide 
Aboav8po¢ xatéothosy év dxaety né- 
der—where the Decemvirs are noted 
as still subsisting, in 395 b.c, See 
also Xen. Agesilaus, i. 37. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iii. 6, 15. 
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are now the presidents of Greece; and even any single 
rivate Lacedemonian can accomplish what he leases? 
“All the cities (he says in another place) then obeyed 
whatever order they might receive from a Lacedemonian 
citizen.”2, Not merely was the general ascendency thus 
omnipresent and irresistible, but it was enforced with a 
stringency of detail, and darkened by a thousand accom- 
paniments of tyranny and individual abuse, such as had 
never been known under the much-decried empire of 
Athens. 

We have more than one picture of the Athenian em- 
Imperial pire in speeches made by hostile orators who 
Athens de- had every motive to work up the strongest anti- 
prived her ; ; , ; , 
subject- pathies in the bosoms of their audience against 
allies of = it, We have the addresses of the Corinthian 
their auto- . : 
nomy, but envoys at Sparta when stimulating the Spartan 
was guilty allies to the Peloponnesian War2—that of the 
of little or : rae ; : : 
no oppres- envoys from Mityléné delivered at Olympia to 
sion. the Spartan confederates, when the city had re- 
volted from Athens and stood in pressing need of support 
—the discourse of Brasidas in the public assembly at 
Akanthus—and more than one speech also from Hermo- 
kratés, impressing upon his Sicilian countrymen hatred as 
well as fear of Athens.4 Whoever reads these discourses, 
will see that they dwell almost exclusively on the great 
political wrong inherent in the very fact of her empire, 
robbing so many Grecian communities of their legitimate 
autonomy, over and above the tribute imposed. That 
Athens had thus already enslaved many cities, and was only 
watching for opportunities to enslave many more, is the 
theme upon which they expatiate. But of practical griev- 
ances —of cruelty, oppression, spoliation, multiplied exiles, 
&c., of high-handed wrong committed by individual Athe- 
nians—not one word is spoken. Had there been the small- 
est idee for introducing such inflammatory topics, how 
much more impressive would have been the appeal of 


1 Xen. Anab, vi. 6, 12, Elot pév Aovetardtanpartecdan 
yap Hoy syyde ai ‘EdAnvides wodere 2 Xen. Hellen. iii. 1, 5. WHaoae 
(this was spoken at Kalp& in yap tote ai morere emetOavto, 8,t0 
Bithynia) wHo 88 ‘EnAdbog Aaxe8ar- Azxsdatpovoe avnp enevartor. 
poviot xpoestyxaai ixavo! dégetar > Thucyd. i. 68-120. 
wat ef Exactoe Aaxedaipo- * Thucyd. iii. 9; iv. 59-85; vi, 76. 
viwyéy taic mokeaty Gte Bov- a 
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Brasidas to the sympathies of the Akanthians! How vehe- 
ment would have been the denunciations of the Mitylenean 
envoys, in place of the tame and almost apologetic language 
which we now read in Thucydidés! Athens extinguished 
the autonomy of her subject-allies, and punished revolters 
with severity, sometimes even with cruelty. But as to other 
points of wrong, the silence of accusers, such as those just 
noticed, counts as a powerful exculpation. 

The case is altered when we come to the period suc- 
ceeding the battle of Aigospotami. Here indeed Imperial 
also, we find the Spartan empire complained of Sparta did 
(as the Athenian empire had been before), in ee 
contrast with that state of autonomy to which —bher Har. 
each city laid claim, and whichSparta not merely Ho%s 228 
promised to ensure, but set forth as her only are more 
ground of war. Yet this is not the prominent Complains? 
grievance—other topics stand more emphatical- fact of her 
ly forward. The Decemvirs and the Harmosts ®™?'® 
(some of the latter being Helots), the standing instruments 
of Spartan empire, are felt as more sorely painful than the 
empire itself; as the language held by Brasidas at Akanthus 
admits them to be beforehand. At the time when Athens 
was a subject city under Sparta, governed by the Lysan- 
drian eat and by the Lacedemonian harmost in the 
acropolis—the sense of indignity arising from the fact of 
subjection was absorbed in the still more terrible suffering 
arising from the enormities of those individual rulers whom 
the imperial state had set up. Now Athens set up no local 

‘rulers—no native Ten or native Thirty—no resident Athe- 
nian harmosts or garrisons. This was of itself an unspeak- 
able exemption, when compared with the condition of cities 
subject, not only to the Spartan empire, but also under that 
empire to native Decemvirs like Kritias, and Spartan har- 
mosts like Aristarchus or Aristodémus, A city subject to 
Athens had to bear definite burdens enforced by its own 
government, which was liable in case of default or de- 
linquency to be tried before the popular Athenian Di- 
kastery. But this same Dikastery (as I have shown in a 
former volume, and as is distinctly stated by Thucydidés ') 
was the harbour of refuge to each subject city; not less 
against individual Athenian wrong-doers than against mis- 


1 
See the remarkable speech of Phrynichus in Thucyd. viii. 48, 5, 
which I have be‘ore referred to. 
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conduct from other cities. Those who complained of the 
hardship suffered by a subject city, from the obligation of 
bringing causes to be tried in the Dikastery of Athens— 
even if we take the case as they state it, and overlook the 
unfairness of omitting those numerous instances wherein 
the city was thus enabled to avert or redress wrong done 
to its own citizens—would have complained both more 
loudly and with greater justice of an ever-present Athenian 
harmost; especially if there were co-existent a native 
government of Ten oligarchs, exchanging with him guilty 
connivances, like the partnership of the Thirty at Athens 
with the Lacedeemonian harmost Kallibius. ! 

In no one point can it be shown that the substitution 
This isthe Of Spartan empire in place of Athenian was a 
more to be gain, either for the subject cities or for Greece 

gretted, “Te ° : 
as Sparta generally; while in many points, it was a great 
had now an and serious aggravation of suffering. And this 
irable ° 

opportu. abuse of power is the more deeply to be regret- 
nity for or- ted, as Sparta enjoyed after the battle of Augos- 
ganizing a : ‘ ; 
good and ee a precious opportunity—such as Athens 
cer ad never had, and such as never again recurred 
throughout Of reorganising the Grecian world on wise 
Greece. principles, and with a view to Pan-hellenic 
stability and harmony. It is not her greatest sin to have 
refused to grant universal autonomy. She had indeed 
promised it; but we might pardon a departure from specific 
performance, had she exchanged the boon for one far 
greater, which it was within her reasonable power, at the 
end of 405 z.c., to confer. That universal town autonomy, 
towards which the Grecian instinct tended, though im- 
measurably better than universal subjection, was yet ac- 
companied by much internal discord, and by the still more 
formidable evil of helplessness against any efficient foreign 
enemy. To ensure to the Hellenic world external safety 
as well as internal concord, it was not a new empire which 
was wanted, but a new political combination on equitable 
and comprehensive principles; divesting each town of a 
portion of its autonomy, and creating a common authority, 
responsible to all, for certain definite controlling purposes. 
If ever a tolerable federative system would have been 


' Xen. Hellen. ii. 3, 14. Compare possession of the Kadmeia (v. 2, 
the analogous case of Thebes, 384-36), 
after the Lacedwmonians had got 
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practicable in Greece, it was after the battle of Agospo- 
tami. The Athenian empire—which, with all its defects, I 
believe to have been much better for the subject-cities 
than universal autonomy would have been—had already 
removed many difficulties, and shown that combined and 
systematic action of the maritime Grecian world was no 
impossibility. Sparta might now have substituted herself 
for Athens, not as heir to the imperial power, but as pre- 
sident and executive agent of a new Confederacy of Delos 
—reviving the equal, comprehensive, and liberal principles 
on which that confederacy had first been organised. 

It is true that sixty years before, the constituent 
members of the original synod at Delos had Sparta 
shown themselves insensible to its value. As might have 
soon as the pressing alarm from Persia had the con- 
passed over, some had discontinued sending de- federacy of 
puties, others had disobeyed requisitions, others which 
again had bought off their obligations, and. for- might now 
feited their rights as autonomous and voting made to 
members, by pecuniary bargain with Athens; work well. 
who being obliged by the duties of her presidency to enforce 
obedience to the Synod against all reluctant members, made 
successively many enemies, and was gradually converted, 
almost without her own seeking, from President into Em- 
peror, as the only means of obviating the total dissolution 
of the Confederacy. 

Bui though such untoward circumstances had happen- 
ed before, it does not follow that they would now have 
happened again, assuming the same experiment to have 
been retried by Sparta, with manifest sincerity of purpose 
and tolerable wisdom. The Grecian world, especially the 
maritime portion of it, had passed through trials not less 

ainful than instructive, during this important interval. 
or does it seem rash to suppose, that the bulk of its 
members might now have been disposed to perform steady 
confederate duties, at the call and under the presidency of 
Sparta, had she really attempted to reorganize a liberal 
confederacy, treating every city as autonomous and equal, 
aly in so far as each was bound to obey the resolutions 
of the general synod. However impracticable such a 
scheme may appear, we must recollect that even Utopian 
schemes have their transient moments, if not of certain 
success, at least of commencement not merely possible but 
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ae And my belief is, that had Kallikratidas, with 
his ardent Pan-hellenic sentiment and force of moral re- 
solution, been the final victor over imperial Athens, he 
would not have let the moment of pride and omnipotence 
pass over without essaying some noble project like that 
sketched above. | 
It is to be remembered that Athens had never had the 
ae of organizing any such generous Pan-hellenic com- 
ination. She had become depopularized in the legitimate 
execution of her trust, as president of the Confederacy of 
Delos, against refractory members.! She had been obliged 
to choose between breaking up the Confederacy, and keep- 
ing it together under the strong compression of an imperial 
chief. But Sparta had not yet become depopularized, 
She now stood without competitor as leader of the Grecian 
world, and might at that moment have reasonably hoped 
to carry the members of it along with her to any liberal and 
Pan-hellenic organization, had she attempted it with proper 
earnestness. Unfortunately she took the opposite course, 
under the influence of Lysander; founding a new empire 
far more oppressive and odious than that of Athens, with 
few of the advantages, and none of the excuses, attached 
to the latter. As she soon became even more unpopular 
than Athens, her moment of high tide, for beneficent 
Pan-hellenic combination, passed away also—never to 
return. : 
Having thus brought all the maritime Greeks unde 
Insupport- her empire, with a tribute of more than 1000 
able arro- talents imposed upon them—and continuing to 
T vaandere: be chief of her landed alliance in Central Greece, 
bitter com- which now included Athens as a simple unit— 
plaints ~ : ‘ 
against Sparta was the all-pervading imperial power 
him, aswell in Greece.? Her new empire was organized by 
the Dek. the victorious Lysander; but with so much 
archies, arrogance, and so much personal ambition to 
ee all Greece by means of nominees of his own, 
ecemvirs and Harmosts—that he raised numerous rivals 
and enemies, as well at Sparta itself as elsewhere. The 


1 Buch is the justification offered by the narrative of Thucydidés 
by the Athenian envoy at Sparta, himself (i. 99). . 
immediately before the Pelopon- ? Xen. Hellen. iii. 1, 3. naane 
nesian War (Thucyd. i. 75, 76). tH¢‘EDAabo¢ xpootatar, &e. | 
And it is borne out in the main 
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jealousy entertained by King Pausanias, the offended 
feelings of Thebes and Corinth, and the manner in which 
these new phenomena brought about (in spite of the 
opposition of Lysander) the admission of Athens as a 
revived democracy into the Lacedemonian confederacy— 
have been already related. 

In the early months of 403 3.c., Lysander was partly 
at home, partly in Attica, exerting himself to sustain the 
falling oligarchy of Athens against the increasing force of 
Thrasybulus and the Athenian exiles in Peireus. In this 
purpose he was directly thwarted by the opposing views 
of King Pausanias, and three out of the five Ephors. But 
though the Ephors thus checked Lysander in regard to 
Athens, they softened the humiliation bysending him abroad 
to a fresh command on the Asiatic coast and the Helles- 
pont; a step which had the farther advantage of puttin 
asunder ‘two such marked rivals as he and Pausanias ha 
now become. That which Lysander had tried in vain to 
do at Athens, he was doubtless better able to do in Asia, 
where he had neither Pausanias nor the Ephors along 
with him. He could lend effective aid to the Dekarchies 
and Harmosts in the Asiatic cities, against any internal 
opposition with which they might be threatened. Bitter 
were the complaints which reached Sparta, both against 
him and against his ruling partisans. At length the 
Kphors were prevailed upon to disavow the Dekarchies, 
and to proclaim that they would not hinder the cities from 
resuming their former governments at pleasure.? 

But all the crying oppressions set forth in the com- 

laints of the maritime cities would have been , a, 
insufficient to procure the recall of Lysander ofends 
from his command in the Hellespont, had not Fharnaba- 
Pharnabazus joined his remonstrances to the procures 
rest. These last representations sostrengthened his recall. | 
the enemies of Lysander at Sparta, that aper- and tem. 
emptory order was sent to recall him. Con- porary ox- 
strained to obey, he came back to Sparta, but ?°7°"°™ 
the comparative disgrace, and the loss of that boundless 
power which he had enjoyed on his command, was so in- 
supportable to him, that he obtained permission to go on 
a pilgrimage to the temple of Zeus Ammon in Libya, under 


1 Xen. Hellen. ii. 4, 28—50, 7 Xen. Hellen, iii. 4, 2, 
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the plea that he had a vow to discharge.t He appears 
also to have visited the temples of Delphi and Dodona,? 
with secret ambitious projects which will be mentioned 
presently. This politic withdrawal softened the jealousy 
against him, so that we shall find him, after a year or two, 
re-established in great influence and ascendency. He was 
sent as Spartan envoy, at what precise moment we do not 
know, to Syracuse, where he lent countenance and aid to 
the recently established despotism of Dionysius. 
The position of the Asiatic Greeks, along the coast of 


Surrender 
a the 
siatic ' 
Greeks to oe 
Persia, ac- 
cording to 
the treaty 
concluded 
with 
Sparta, 


' Plutarch, Lysand.c. 19, 20, 21. 

The facts, which Plutarch states 
respecting Lysander, cannot be 
reconciled with the chronology 
which he adopts. He represents 
the recall of lysander at the 
instance of Pharnabazus, with all 
the facts which preceded it, as 
having occurred prior to _ the 
reconstitution of the Athenian 
democracy, which event we know 
to have taken place in the summer 
of 403 B.C. 

Lysander captured Samos in the 
latter half of 404 B.c., after the 
surrender of Athens. After the 
capture of Samos, he came home 
in triumph, in the autumn of 404 
B.O. (Xen. Hellen. iii. 8, 9). He 
was at home, or serving in Attica, 
in the beginning of 403 B.c. (Xen. 
Hellen. ii. 4, 30). 

Now when Juysander came home 
at the end of 404 B.0., it was his 
triumphant return; it was not a 
recall provoked by complaints of 
Pharnabazus. Yet there can have 
been no otherreturn beforethe re- 
storation of the democracy at Athens. 

The recall of Lysander must 


Ionia, Aolis, and the Hellespont, became very 
peculiar after the triumph of Sparta at Agos- 
I have already recounted how, imme- 
iately after the great Athenian catastrophe 
before Syracuse, the Persian king had renewed 
his grasp upon those cities, from which the 
vigorous hand of Athens had kept him excluded 
for more than fifty years: how Sparta, bidding 


have been the termination, not of 
this command, but of a subsequent 
command. Moreover, it seems to 
me necessary, in order to make 
room for the facts stated respecting 
Lysander as well as about the 
Dekarchies, that we should suppose 
him to have been again sent out 
(after his quarrel with Pausanias 
in Attica) in 403 B.c., to command 
in Asia, This is nowhere posi- 
tively stated, but I find nothing 
to contradict it, and I see no other 
way of making room for the facts 
stated about Lysander, 

It is to be noted that Diodorus 
has a decided error in chronology 
as to the date of the restoration 
of the Athenian democracy. He 
places it in 401 B, ©, (Diod. xiv. 
83), two years later than its real 
date, which is 403 B.o. ; thus length- 
ening by two years the interval 
between the surrender of Athens 
and the reestablishment of tho 
democracy. Plutarch also seems 
to have conceived that interval 
as much longer than it really was. 

? Plutarch, Lysand. o. 25. 

* Plutarch, Lysander, c. 2. 
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for his aid, had consented by three formal conventions to 
surrender them to him, while her commissioner Lichas even 
reproved the Milesians for their aversion to this bargain: 
how Athens also, in the days of her weakness, competing 
for the same advantage, had expressed her willingness to 
pay the same price for it.1 After the battle of Mgospotami, 
this convention was carried into effect; though seemingly 
not without disputes between the satrap Pharnabazus on 
one side, and Lysander and Derkyllidas on the other.? 
The latter was Lacedemonian harmost at Abydos, which 
town, so important as a station on the Hellespont, the 
Lacedemonians seem still to have retained. But Pharna- 
bazus and his subordinates acquired more complete com- 
mand of the Hellespontine Aolis and of the Troad than 
ever they had enjoyed before, both along the coast and in 
the interior.3 

Another element however soon became operative. 
The condition of the Greek cities on the coast ». 3. 1 
of Ionia, though according to Persianregulations dition is af- 
they belonged to the satrapy of Tissaphernés, fected by 
was now materially determined,—first, by the and ambi- 
competing claims of Cyrus, who wished to take tous 
them away from him, and tried to get such Cyrus, 
transfer ordered at court—next, by the aspira- whose pro- 
tions of that young prince to the Persian throne. ies at 
As Cyrus rested his hope of success on Grecian ®sainst Tis- 

‘ : : : , saphernés. 

cooperation, it was highly important to him to 
render himself popular among the Greeks, especially on 
his own side of the Augean. Partly his own manifestations 
of just and conciliatory temper, partly the bad name and 
known perfidy of Tissaphernés, induced the Grecian cities 
with one accord to revolt from the latter. All threw them- 
selves into the arms of Cyrus, except Miletus, where Tissa- 
phernés interposed in time, slew the leaders of the intended 
revolt, and banished many of their partisans. Cyrus, 
receiving the exiles with distinguished favour, levied an 
army to besiege Miletus and procure their restoration; 
while he at the same time threw strong Grecian garrisons 
into the other cities to protect them against attack.‘ 


1 Thucyd. viii. 56, 18-37, 56-58, Xen. Hellen. fif, 1, 9. 
84, 7 Xen. Hellen. iii. 1, 13. 
* Plutarch, Lysander, c. 19, 20; “Xen. Anab, i. 1, 8 
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This local quarrel was however soon merged in the 
After the more comprehensive dispute respecting the 
death at Persian succession. Both parties were found 
eorneinas” on the field of Kunaxa; Cyrus with the Greek 
returns as = goldiers and Milesian exiles on one side—Tis- 
vittes to ©«saphernés on the other. How that attempt, 
the coast of upon which so much hinged in the future history 
Asia Minor. Hoth of Asia Minor and of Greece, terminated 
—I have already recounted. Probably the impression 
brought back by the Lacedemonian fleet which lett Cyrus 
on the coast of Syria, after he had surmounted the most 
difficult country without any resistance, was highly favour- 
able to his success. So much the more painful would be 
the disappointment among the Jonian Greeks when the 
news of his death was afterwards brought: so much the 
greater their alarm, when Tissaphernés, having relinquished 
the pursuit of the Ten Thousand Greeks at the moment 
when they entered the mountains of Karduchia, came 
down as victor to the seaboard; more powerful than ever 
—rewarded! by the Great King, for the services which he 
had rendered against Cyrus, with all the territory which 
had been governed by the latter, as well as with the title 
of commander-in-chiet over all the neighbouring satraps— 
and prepared not only to reconquer, but to punish, the 
revolted maritime cities. He began by attacking Kymé;? 
ravaging the territory, with great loss to the citizens, and 
exacting from them a still larger contribution, when the 
approach of winter rendered it inconvenient to besiege 
their city. 

In such state of apprehension, these cities sent to 
Sparta, as the great imperial power of Greece, to entreat 
her protection against the aggravated slavery impending 
over them.? The Lacedemouians had nothing farther to 
expect from the king of Persia, with whom they had al- 
ready broken the peace by lending aid to Cyrus. Moreoner 
the fame of the Ten Thousand Greeks, who were now coming 
home along the Euxine towards Byzantium, had become 
diffused throughout Greece, inspiring signal contempt for 
Persian military efficiency, and hopes of enrichment by 
war against the Asiatic satraps. Accordingly, the Spar- 
tan Ephors were induced to comply with thc petition of 


' Xen. Anab. fi. 8, 19; ii. 4, 8; 2 Diodor. xiv. 35. 
Xen. Hellen. iii. 1, 5; iii, 3, 13. ® Diodor. ué sup. 
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their Asiatic countrymen, and to send over to Asia Thim- 


bron at the head of a considerable force: 
modes (or Helots who had been enfranchised), 
and 4000 Peloponnesian heavy-armed, accom- 
panied by 300 Athenian horsemen, out of the 
number of those who had been adherents of the 
Thirty, four years before; an aid granted by 
Athens at the special request of Thimbron. 
Arriving in Asia during the winter of 400-399 
B.c. Thimbron was reinforced in the spring of 
399 s.c. by the Cyreian army, who were brought 
across from Thrace as described in my last 
chapter, and taken into Lacedemonian pay. 
With this large force he became more than a 
match for the satraps, even on the plains where 
they could employ their numerous cavalry. The 


2000 Neoda- 
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x das, 
petty Grecian princes of Pergamus and Teuthra- 


nia, holding that territory by ancient grants from Xerxes to 
their ancestors, joined their troops to his, contributing 
much to enrich Xenophon at the moment of his departure 
from the Cyreians. Yet Thimbron achieved nothing worthy 
of so large an army. He not only miscarried in the siege 
of Larissa, but was even unable to maintain order among 
his own soldiers, who pillaged indiscriminately both friends 
and foes.t| Such loud complaints were transmitted to 
Sparta of his irregularities and inefficiency, that the Ephors 
first sent him an order to march into Karia where Tissa- 
phernés resided,—and next, before that order was executed, 
‘dispatched Derkyllidas to supersede him; seemingly in the 
winter 399-398 s.c, Thimbron on returning to Sparta was 
fined and banished.? 

It is highly probable that the Cyreian soldiers, though 
excellent in the field, yet having been dis- , 

: a . onduct of 
appointed of reward for the prodigious toils the Cyrei- 
which they had gone through in their long 2s1oose as 
march, and having been kept on short allowance ee 
in Thrace, as well as cheated by Seuthés—were greedy, 
unscrupulous, and hard to be restrained, in the matter of 
pillage; especially as Xenophon, their most influential 
general, had now left them. Their conduct greatlyimproved 
under Derkyllidas. And though such improvement was 


‘Xen. Hellen. fii. 1, 5—8; Xen. 
Anab. vii. 8, 8—16. 


* Xen. Hellen, iii, 1 8; Diodor. 
xiv. 38, 
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doubtless owing partly to the superiority of the latter over 
Thimbron, yet it seems also partly ascribable to the fact 
that Xenophon, after a few months of residence at Athens, 
accompanied him to Asia, and resumed the command of 
his old comrades. ! 
| Derkyllidas was a man of so much resource and cun- 
ning, as to have acquired the surname of Sisy- 


Derkyllidas 

makes a phus.? He had served throughout all the con- 

truce with cluding years of the war, and had been Harmost 

issapher- ; 

nés, and at Abydus during the naval command of Ly- 
_ attacks sander, who condemned him, on the complaint 

Pharnaba- . : 

zus inthe Of Pharnabazus, to the disgrace of public ex- 

qroad and posure with his shield on his arm:° this was (I 


resume) a disgrace, because an officer of rank 
always had his shield carried for him by an attendant, ex-. 
cept in theactual encounter of battle. Having never forgiven 
Pharnabazus for thus dishonouring him, Derkyllidas now 
took advantage of a misunderstanding between the satrap 
and Tissaphernés, to make a truce with the latter, and con- 
duct his army, 8000 strong, into the territory of the former.‘ 
The mountainous region of Idagenerally knownasthe Troad 
—inhabited by a population of Molic Greeks (who had 
gradually hellenized the indigenous eee and there- 
fore known as the HMolis of Pharnabazus—was laid open to 
him by a recent event, important in itself as well as in- 
structive to read. 

The entire Persian empire was parcelled into so many 
satrapies; each satrap being bound to send a 
fixed amount of annual tribute, and to hold a 
certain amount of military force ready, for the - 


Distribu- 
tion of the 
Persian em- 


pire: rela- 

ne of court at Susa. Provided he was punctual in 
satrap, sub- fulfilling these obligations, little inquiry was 
satrap. made as to his other proceedings, unless in the 


1 There is no positive testimony 
to this; yet such is my belief, as 
I have stated at the close of the 
last ‘chapter. It is certain that 
Xenophon was serving under 
Agesilaus in Asia three years after 
this time; the only matter left for 
conjecture is, at what precise 
moment he went out the second 
time. The marked improvement 
in the Cyreian soldiers, is one 
reason for the statement in the 


text; another reason is, the great 
detail with which the military 
operations of Derkyllidas are 
described, rendéring it probable 
that the narrative is from an eye- 
witness. 

2? Xen. Hellen. iii. 1, 8; Ephorus 
ap. Athena. xi. p. 500. 

> Xen. Hellen. iii. 1, 9. 
thy donlda Eywy. 

* Xen. Hellen. iii. 1, 10; iff. 2, 
28. 
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rare case of his maltreating some individual Persian of high 
rank, In like manner, it appears, each satrapy was divided 
into sub-satrapies or districts; each of these held by a de- 
puty, who paid to the satrap a fixed tribute and maintained 
for him a certain military force—having liberty to govern 
in other respects as he pleased. Besides the tribute, how- 
ever, presents of undefined amount were of constant oc- 
currence, both from the satrap to the king, and from the 
deputy to the satrap. Nevertheless, enough was extorted 
from the people (we need hardly add), to leave an ample 
profit both to the one and to the other. 

This region called A‘olis had been entrusted by Pharna- 
bazus to a native of Dardanus named Zénis, ,,, ., 
who, after holding the post for some time and widow of 
giving full satisfaction, died of illness, leaving a Zénis, | 
widow with a son and daughter still minors. sub-satrapy 
The satrap was on the point of giving the district of #olis 
to another person, when Mania, the widow of nabazus. 
Zénis, herself a native of Dardanus, preferred . Mer regular 
her petition to be allowed to succeed her hus- Ta vigo- 
band. Visiting Pharnabazus with moneyin hand, ous go-_ 
sufficient not only to satisfy himself, but also to “7 """" 
gain over his mistresses and his ministers?—she said to 
him—“My husband was faithful to you, and paid his tribute 
so regularly as to obtain your thanks. If I serve you no 
worse than he, why should you name any other deputy? 
If I fail in giving you satisfaction, you can always remove 
me, and give the place to another.” Pharnabazus granted 
her petition, and had no cause to repent it. Mania was re- 
gular in her payment of tribute—frequent in bringing him 
presents—and splendid, beyond any of his other deputies, 
in her manner of receiving him whenever he visited the 
district. 

Her chief residence was at Sképsis, Gergis, and Ke- 
brén—inland towns, strong both by position and by fortifi- 


' Bee the description of the ment~—is the system prevalent 
satrapy of Oyrus (Xenoph. Anab. througliout a large portion of 
i. 9, 19, 21, 22). In the main, this Asia to the present day. 
division and subdivision of the 2 Xen. Hellen. iii, 1, 10. ‘Ava- 
entireempireintorevenue-districts, (evfaca tiv otdhov, xal ypypata 
eachhheld by anominee responsible )aS,vou, Ware xal abr Ozpva3atyp 
for payment of the rent or tri- Su0vat, xal tate noddaxiow abt60 
bute, to the government or to yapicacbar ual tic GUVIPSIGLS [LE- 
some higher officer of the govern- iota napa Dupvasatwp, exupevero. - 
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cation, amidst the mountainous region once belonging to 
Military the Teukri Gergithes. It was here too that she 
force, per- kept her treasures, which, partly left by her 
sonal con-| husband, partly accumulated by herself, had 
quests, and 
large trea- gradually reached an enormous sum. But her 
Meet ©6=—-s«custrictalso reached down tothe coast, comprising 
nia. : * 
among other towns the classical name of Ilium, 
and probably her ownnative city then¢ighbouring Dardanus. 
She maintained, besides, a large military force of Grecian 
mercenaries in regular pay and excellent condition, which 
she employed both as garrison for each of her dependent 
towns, and as means for conquest in the neighbourhood. 
She had thus reduced the maritime towns of Larissa, 
Hamaxitus, and Koléne, in the southern part of the Troad; 
commanding her troops in person, sitting in her chariot to 
witness the attack, and rewarding everyone who distinguish- 
ed himself. Moreover, when Pharnabazus undertook an 
expedition against the predatory Mysians or Pisidians, she 
accompanied him, and her military force formed so much 
the best part of his army, that he paid her the highest 
compliments, and sometimes condescended to ask her ad- 
vice.! So, when Xerxes invaded Greece, Artemisia queen 
of Halikarnassus not only furnished ships among the best- 
appointed in his fleet, and fought bravely at Salamis, but 
also, when he chose to call a council, stood alone in daring 
to give him sound opinions contrary to his own leanings; 
opinions which, fortunately for the Grecian world, he could 
bring himself only to tolerate, not to follow.? 

Under an energetic woman like Mania, thus victorious 
Assassinae and well-provided, Avolis was the most defensible. 
Menke. part of the satrapy of Pharnabazus, and might 

nia, and . 
of her son, Probably have defied Derkyllidas, had not a 
by jher son- domestic traitor put an end to her life, Her 
dias, who son-in-law, Meidias, a Greek of Sképsis, with 
solicits the whom she lived on terms of intimate confidence 


rom hae: —“though she was scrupulously mistrustful of 


mabazus, —_ everyone else, as it is proper for a despot to be” 
dignantly —was so inflamed by his owz ambition and by 
refused. § the suggestions of evil counsellors, who told him 
1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 1, 18, Metdiac, Suyatpoe avip zatHs by, 
2 Herod. viii. 69. avantepwhsic Und tivwy, We aloypdy 
* Such is the emphatic language sin, yovdixx pév apysty, abtov 
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it was a shame that a woman should thus be ruler while he 
was only a private man, that he strangled her in her cham- 
ber. Roltowine up his nefarious scheme, he also assassinated 
her son, a beautiful youth of seventeen. He succeeded in 
getting possession of the three strongest places in the dis- 
trict, Kebrén, Sképsis, and Gergis, together with the ac- 
cumulated treasure of Mania. But the commanders in the 
other towns refused obedience to his summons, until they 
should receive orders from Pharnabazus. To that satrap 
Meidias instantly sent envoys, bearing ample presents, with 
a petition that the satrap would grant to him the district 
which had been enjoyed by Mania. Pharnabazus, repudiating 
the presents, sent an indignant reply to Meidias—“Keep 
them until I come to seize them—and to seize you also 
along with them. I would not consent to live, if I were 
not to avenge the death of Mania.” 

At that critical momeut, prior to the coming of the 
satrap, Derkyllidas presented himself with his 
army, and found Avolis almost defenceless. The 
three recent conquests of Mania—Larissa, Ha- 
maxitus, and Koléne—surrendered to him as 
soon as he appeared; while the garrisons of 
Tlium and some other places, who had taken 
special service under Mania, and found them- 
selves worse off now that they had lost her, ac- 
cepted his invitation to renounce [Persian dependence, 
declare themselves allies of Sparta, and hold their cities 
for him. He thus became master of most part of the dis- 
trict; with the exception of Kebrén, Sképsis, and Gergis, 
which he was anxious to secure before the arrival of 
Pharnabazus. On arriving before Kebrén, however, in 
spite of this necessity for haste, he remained inactive for 
four days,? because the sacrifices were unpropitious; while 
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habitual insecurity in which the 
Grecian despot lived, see the dia- 
logue of Xenophon called Hieron 
i. 125 ii. S—10; vii. 10). He par- 


MOL. Ix. 


the houses of the Grecian despots, 
murders by fathers, sons, brothers, 
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’ Xen. Hellen. fii. 1, 13. 

2 Xen, Hellen. iji,1, 18; Diodor, 
xiv. 38, 
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a rash subordinate officer, hazarding an unwarranted attack 
during this interval, was repulsed and wounded. The 
sacrifices at length became favourable, and Derkyllidas was 
rewarded for his patience. The garrison, affected by the 
example of those at Ilium and the other towns, disobeyed 
their commander, who tried to earn the satrap’s favour by 
holding out and assuring to him this very strong place. 
Sending out heralds to proclaim that they would go with 
Greeks and not with Persians, they admitted the Lacede- 
monians at once within the gates. Having thus fortunately 
captured, and duly secured, this important town, Derkylli- 
das marched against Sképsis and Gergis, the former of which 
was held by Meidias himself; who, dreading the arrival of 
Pharnabazus, and mistrusting the citizens within, thought 
it best to open negotiations with Derkyllidas. He sent to 
solicit a conference, demanding hostages for his safety. 
When he came forth from the town, and demanded from 
the Lacedemonian commander, on what terms alliance 
would be granted to him, the latter replied—“On condition 
that the citizens shall be left free and autonomous;” at the 
same time marching on, without waiting either for acquies- 
cence or refusal, straight up to the gates of the town. 
Meidias, taken by surprise, in the power of the assailants, 
and aware that the citizens were unfriendly to him, was 
obliged to give orders that the gate should be opened; so 
that Derkyllidas found himself by this rapid manceuvre, in 
possession of the strongest place in the district without 
either loss or delay; to the great delight of the Skepsians 
themselves. ! 

Derkyllidas, having ascended the acropolis of Sképsis 
Derkyllidas to offer a sacrifice of thanks to Athéné, the great 
acquires patron goddess of [lium and mostof the Teukrian 
atesSkapsis towns—caused the garrison of Meidias to eva- 
oe” cuate the town forthwith, and consigned it to 
Meidias, the citizens themselves, exhorting them to con- 
end seizing duct their political affairs as became Greeks and 

e trea- r\1.: . . : 
gives Of freemen. This proceeding, which reminds us of 
Mania. Brasidas in contrast with Lysander, was not less 


pious duty ina general of obeying often he docs this in the Anabasis. 
the warnings furnished by the Such an inference is never (I 
sacrifice—either for action or for believe) to be found suggested in 
inaction. I have already noticed MThucydidés. 

(in my preceding chapters) how 1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 1, 20—23, 
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politic than generous; since Derkyllidas could hardly hope 
to hold an inland town in the midst of the Persian satrapy 
except by the attachment of the citizens themselves. He 
then marched away to Gergis, still conducting along with 
him Meidias, who urgently entreated to be allowed to re- 
tain that town, the last of his remaining fortresses. With- 
out giving any decided answer, Derkyllidas took him by 
his side, and marched with him at the head of his army, 
arrayed only in double file, so as to carry the appearance 
of peace, to the foot of the lofty towers of Gergis. The 
garrison on the walls, seeing Meidias along with him, allow- 
ed him to approach without discharging a single missile. 
“Now, Meidias (said he), order the gates to be cpened, and 
show me the way in, to the temple of Athéné, in order that 
I may there offer sacrifice.” Again, Meidias was forced, 
from fear of being at once seized as a prisoner, to give the 
order; and the Lacedemonian forces found themselves in 
possession of the town. Derkyllidas, distributing his troops 
round the walls, in order to make sure of his conquest, as- 
cended to the acropolis to offer his intended sacrifice; after 
which he proceeded to dictate the fate of Meidias, whom be 
divested of hischaracter of prince and of his military force— 
incorporating the latter in the Lacedemonian army. He 
then called upon Meidias to specify all his paternal pro-- 
perty, and restored to him the whole of what he claimed as 
such, though the bystanders protested against the state- 
ment given in as a flagrant exaggeration. But he laid hands 
‘on all the property, and all the treasures of Mania—and 
caused her house, which Meidias had taken for himself, to 
be put under seal—as lawful prey; since Mania had be- 
longed to Pharnabazus,! against whom the Lacedemonians 


1 Xen. Hellen. iii, 1, 26. Eine 2. The distinction here taken 
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Two points are remarkable here. 
1, The manner in which Mania, 
the administratrix of a large 
district, with a prodigious treasure 
and a large army in pay, is treated 
as belonging to Pharnabazus—as 
the servant or slave of Pharnabazus. 


between public property and pri- 
vate property, in reference to the 
laws of war and the rights of the 
conqueror. Derkyllidas lays claim 
to that which had belonged to 
Mania (or to Pharnabazus); but 
not to that which had belonged to 
Meidias. 

According to the modern rules 
of international law, this distinc- 
tion is one allowed and respected, 
everywhere except at sea. Butin 
the ancient world, it by no means 
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were making war. On coming out after examining and 
verifying the contents of the house, he said to his officers, 
“Now, my friends, we have here already worked out pay 
for the whole army, 8000 men, for near a year. Whatever 
we acquire besides, shall come to you also.” He well knew 
the favourable effect which this intelligence would produce 
upon the temper, as well as upon the discipline, of the army 
—especially upon the Cyreians, who had tasted the dis- 
comfort of irregular pay and poverty. 

“And where am I to live?” asked Meidias, who found 
himself turned out of the house of Mania. “In your right- 
ful place of abode, to be sure (replied Derkyllidas); in your 
native town Sképsis, and in your paternal house.”! What 
became of the assassin afterwards, we do not hear. But 
it is satisfactory to find that he did not reap the anticipated 
reward of his crime; the fruits of which were, animportant ' 
advantage to Derkyllidas and his army,—and a still more 
important blessing to the Greek cities which had been 
governed by Mania—enfranchisement and autonomy. 

This rapid, easy, and skilfully-managed exploit—the 
B.0. 899, capture of nine towns in eight days—is all 
Derkyllidag Which Xenophon mentions as achieved by 
concludes a Derkyllidas during the summer. Having 
Pree tt acquired pay for so many months, perhaps the 


Pharnaba- 2 : ane 
zua, and soldiers may have been disposed to rest until it 
Mai atrbat was spent. But as winter approached, it became 
quarters in necessary to find winter quarters, without incur- 
Bithynia. 


ring the reproach which had fallen upon Thim- 
bron of consuming the substance of allies. Fearing how- 
ever that if he changed his position, Pharnabazus would 
employ the numerous Persian cavalry to harass the Grecian 
cities, he tendered a truce, which the latter willingly 
accepted. For the occupation of Adolis by the Lacede- 
monian general was a sort of watch-post (like Dekeleia to 
Athens), exposing the whole of Phrygia near the Propontis 
(in which was Daskylium the residence of Pharnabazus) 
to constant attack.2 Derkyllidas accordingly only marched 


stood out so clearly or prominent- 
ly; and the observance of it here 
deserves notice, 

} Xen. Hellen. iii, 1, 2°. 

Thus finishes the interesting 
narrative about Mania, Meidias, 
and Derkyllidas. The abundauce 


of detail, and the dramatic manner, 
in which Xenophon has worked it 
out, impress me with a belief 
that he was actually present at the 
scene. = 
2 Xon. Hellen, iii. 2, 1. vouifuy 
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through Phrygia, to take up his winter quarters in 
Bithynia, the north-western corner of Asia Minor, between 
the Propontis and the Euxine; the same territory through 
which Xenophon and the Ten Thousand had marched, on 
their road from Kalpé to Chalkédon. He procured abun- 
dant provisions and booty, slaves as well as cattle, by 
lundering the Bithynian villages; not without occasional 
iosaee on his own side, by the carelessness of marauding 
parties. ! | 
One of these losses was of considerable magnitude. 
Derkyllidas had obtained from Seuthés in European Thrace 
(the same prince of whom Xenophon had had so much 
reason to complain) a reinforcement of 300 cavalry and 
200 peltasts—Odrysian Thracians. These Odrysians 
established themsclves in a separate camp, nearly two 
miles and a half from Derkyllidas, which they surrounded 
with a palisade about man’s height. Being indefatigable 
plunderers, they prevailed upon Derkyllidas to send them 
a guard of 200 hoplites, for the purpose of guarding their 
separate camp with the booty accumulated within it. 
Presently the camp became richly stocked, especially with 
Bithynian captives. The hostile Bithynians however 
watching their opportunity when the Odrysians were out 
marauding, suddenly attacked at daybreak the 200 Grecian 
hoplites in the camp. Shooting at them over the palisade 
with darts and arrows, they killed and wounded some, 
while the Greeks with their spears were utterly helpless, 
and could only reach their enemies by pulling up the 
palisade and charging out uponthem. But the light-armed 
assailants, easily evading the charge of warriors with shield 
and spear, turned round upon them when they began to 
retire, and slew several before they could get back. In 
each successive sally, the same phenomena recurred, until 
at length all the Greeks were overpowered and slain, 
except fifteen of them, who charged through the Bithynians 
in the first sally, and marched onward t9 join Derkyllidas, 
instead of returning with their comrades to the palisade. 
Derkyllidas lost no time in seuding arcinforcement; which 
however came too late and found only the naked bodies of 


wiv Alodida éncvvetetyio9ar ty éxutod and significant, in Grecian war- 
wixyost, Dovyisz. fare. 
The word encvetyifew is capital 1 Xeu. Hellen. iii, 2, 2—5. 
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the slain. The victorious Bithynians carried away all their 
own captives. ! 

At the beginning of spring the Spartan general 
returned to Lampsakus, where he found Arakus and two 
other Spartans just arrived out as commissioners sent by 
the Ephors. Arakus came with instructions to 


oF Derkyl- prolong the command of Derkyllidas for another 
eee year; as well as to communicate the satisfaction 
of Sparta of the Ephors with the Cyreian army, in con- 
with the sequence of the great improvement in their 
couduet of conduct, compared with the year of Thimbron. 
De He accordingly assembled the soldiers, and 


addressed them in a mingled strain of praise 
and admonition; expressing his hope that they would con- 
tinue the forbearance which they had now begun to practise 
towards all Asiatic allies. The commander of the Cyreians 
(probably Xenophon himself), in his reply, availed himself 
of the occasion to pay a compliment to Derkyllidas. “We 
(said he) are the same men now as we were in the previous 
year; but we are under a different general: you need not 
look farther for the explanation.”2 Without denying the 
superiority of Derkyllidas over his predecessor, we may 
remark that the ab: dant wealth of Mania, thrown into his 
hands by accident (though he showed great ability in turn- 
ing the accident to account), was an auxiliary circumstance, 
not less unexpected than weighty, for ensuring the good 
behaviour of the soldiers. 

It was among the farther instructions of Arakus to 
Derkyllidas visit all the principal Asiatic Greeks, and report 
crosses into their condition at Sparta; and Derkyll:das was 


Europe ‘ , 

aac a pleased to see them entering on this survey at 
eee a moment when they would find the cities in 
fortifying undisturbed peace and tranquillity.3 So long 
the Cher- ~— ag the truce continued both with Tissaphernés 
sonesus bay Os 

against the and Pharnabazus, these cities were secure from 
Thracians. aggression and paid no tribute; the land-force 


? Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 4 

? Xen. Hellen. iii, 2, 6, 7 

Morus supposes (I think, with 
much probability) that 6 twv Kou- 
nslwy mpoest7xWs here means Xeno- 
phon himself. 

He could not with propriety 


advert to the fact that he himself 
had not been with the army during 
the year of Thimbron. 

> Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 9 Eneppev 
abtobv: an’ "Epéoov Sra tw ‘EAA7- 
vidwy modkewv, HSdpsvog Str Eusrhov 
Obeabar tae modete ev etpyvy eddar- 
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39 
of Derkyllidas affording to them a protection! analogous 
to that which had been conferred by Athens and her 
powerful fleet, during the interval between the formation 
of the Confederacy of Delos and the Athenian catastrophe 
at Syracuse. At the same time, during the truce, the army 
had neither occupation nor subsistence. To keep it 
together and near at hand, yet without living at the cost 
of friends, was the problem. 

It was accordingly with great satisfaction that Derky]l- 
lidas noticed an intimation accidentally dropped by Arakus. 
Some envoys (the latter said) were now at Sparta from the 
Thracian Chersonesus (the long tongue of land bordering 
westward on the Hellespont), soliciting aid against their 
marauding Thracian neighbours. That fertile peninsula, 
first hellenised a century and a half before by the Athenian, 
Miltiadés, had been a favourite resort for Athenian citizens, 
many of whom had acquired property there during the 
naval power of Athens. The battle of Algospotami dis- 
possessed and drove home these proprietors, at the same 
time depriving the peninsula of its protection against the 
Thracians. It now contained eleven distinct cities, of 
which Sestos was the most important; and its inhabitants 
combined to send envoys to Sparta, entreating the Ephors 
to dispatch a force for the purpose of building a wall across 
the isthmus from Kardia to Paktyé; in recompense for 
which (they said) there was fertile land enough open to as 
many settlers as chose to come, with coast and harbours 
for export close at hand. Miltiadés, on first going out to 
the Chersonese, had secured it by constructing a cross 
wall on the same spot, which had since become neglected 
during the period of Persian supremacy; Periklés had 
afterwards sent fresh colonists, and caused the wall to be 


povixwe Stayovrre. I cannot but 
think that we ought here to read 
en’ “Egécov not an’ ‘Egisou; or 
else dno Aap baron. 

It was at Lampsakus that this 
interview and conversation be- 
tween Derkyllidas and the com- 
missioners took place. The com- 
missioners were to be sent from 
Lampsakus to Ephesus through 
the Grecfan cities. 

The expression ev sipyyy edbar- 


porxme Gcayovca¢ hag reference to 
the foreign relations of the cities 
and to their exemption from 
annoyance by Persian arms— 
without implying any internal 
freedom or good condition. There 
were Lacedemonian harmosts in 
most of them, and Dekarchics 
half broken up or modified in 
many: see the subsequent passages 
(iii. 2, 20; iii. 4, 7; iv. 8, 1). 

* Compare Xen. Hellen. iv. 2, 5. 
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repaired. But it seems to have been unnecessary while 
the Athenian empire was in full vigour—since the Thracian 
rinces had been generally either conciliated, or kept off, 
y Athens, even without any such bulwark.! Informed 
that the request of the Chersonesites had been favourably 
listened to at Sparta, Derkyllidas resolved to execute their 
project with his own army. Having prolonged his truce 
with Pharnabazus, he crossed the Hellespont into Europe, 
and employed his army during the whole summer in con- 
structing this cross wall, about 4'/, miles in length. The 
work was distributed in portions to different sections of 
the army, competition being excited by rewards for the 
most rapid and workmanlike execution; while the Cher- 
sonesites were glad to provide pay and subsistence for the 
army, during an operation which provided security for all. 
the eleven cities, and gave additional value to their Jands 
and harbours. Numerous settlers seem to have now come 
in, under Lacedsemonian auspices—who were again 
disturbed, wholly or partially, when the Lacedemonian 
maritime empire was broken up a few years atterwards.? 
On returning to Asia in the autuinn, alter the comple- 
zo, 398-397, ton of this work which had kept his army use- 
me eawuves fully employed and amply provided during six 
aud garri- months, Derkyllidas undertook the siege of 
sons Atar~ Atarneus, a strong post (on the continental 
coast eastward of Mityléné) occupied by some 
Chian exiles, whom the Lacedemonian admiral Kratesip- 
pidas had lent corrupt aid in expelling from their native 
island a few years before. These men, living by predatory 
expeditions against Chios and lonia, were so well supplied 
with provisions that it cost Derkyllidas a blockade of eight 
months before he could reduce it. He placed in it astrong 
garrison well supplied, that it might serve him as a retreat 
in case of need—under an Achzan named Drako, whose 
name remained long terrible from his ravages on the neigh- 
bouring plain of Mysia.4 
Derkyllidas next proceeded to Ephesus,where orders 
presently reached him from the Ephors, directing him to 


1 Herodot. vi. 86; Plutarch, Pe- Diodor. xiv. 38, 

riklés, c. 19; Isokratés, Or. v. * Didor. xiii. 65, 

(Philipp.) 8s. 7. 4 Xen. Hellen, iii. 2, 31; Tao- 
? Ren. Hellen. iii. 2, 10; iv. 8, 5. kratés, Or. iv. (Panegyr.) s. 167. 
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march into Karia and attack Tissaphernés, The tempor- 
ary truce which had hitherto provisionally kept off Persian 
soldiers and tribute-gatherers from the Asiatic Greeks, 
was now renounced by mutual consent. These 
Greeks had sent envoys to Sparta, assuring the 
Ephors that Tissaphernés would be constrained eat 
to renounce formally the sovereign rights of Tissapner- 
Persia, and grant to them full autonomy, if his pi* and 
residence in Karia were vigorously attacked. zus, upon 
Accordingly Derkyllidas marched southward the Mwan- 
across the Meander into Karia, while the Lace- ~~ 
deemonian fleet under Pharax cooperated along the shore. 
At the same time, Tissaphernés on his side had received 
reinforcements from Susa, together with the appointment 
of generalissimo over all the Persian force in Asia Minor; 
upon which Pharnabazus (who had gone up to court in the 
interval to concert more vigorous means of prosecuting 
the war, but had now returned!) joined him in Karia, 
prepared to commence vigorous operations for tlie expulsion 
of Derkyllidas and his army. Having properly garrisoned 
the strong places, the two satraps crossed the Meander, at 
the head of a powerful Grecian and Karian force, with 
numerous Persian cavalry, to attack the Ionian cities. Ags 
soon as he heard this news, Derkyllidas came back with 
his army from Karia to cover the towns menaced. Having 
recrossed the Meander, he was marching with his army in 
disorder, not suspecting the enemy to be near, when ona 
sudden he came upon their scouts, planted on some sepul- 
chral monuments in the road. He too sent some scouts 
up to the neighbouring monuments and towers, who ap- 
prised him that the two satraps, with their joint force in 
good order, were planted here to intercept him. He im- 
mediately gave orders for his hoplites to form in battle 
array of eight deep, with the peltasts, and his handful of 
horsemen, on each flank. But such was the alarm caused 
among his troops by this surprise, that none could be relied 
upon except the Cyreians and the Peloponnesians. Of the 
insular and Ionian hoplites, from Priéné and other cities, 
some actually hid their arms in the thick standing corn, 
and fled; others, who took their places in the line, mani- 
fested dispositions which left little hope that they would 
stand a charge; so that the Persians had the opportunity 


§ Tiiodor. xiv. 39. 


B.O, 396. 
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of fighting a battle not merely with superiority of number, 
but also with advantage of position and circumstances. 
Pharnabazus was anxious to attack without delay. But 
Tissaphernés, who recollected well the valour 
of the Cyreian troops, and concluded that all 
the remaining Greeks were like them, forbade 
it; sending forward heralds to demand a confer- 
ence. As they approached, Derkyllidas, sur- 
rounding himself with a body-guard of the finest 
and the best-equipped soldiers,! advanced to the front of 
the line to meet them; saying that he for his part was 
prepared to fight—but since a conference was demanded, 
he had no objection to grant it, provided hostages were 
exchanged. ‘This having been assented to, and a place 
named for conference on the ensuing day, both armies were 
simultaneously withdrawn; the Persians to Trallts, the 
Greeks to Leukophrys, celebrated for its temple of Artemis 
Leukophryne.? 

This backwardness on the part of Tissaphernés, even 
at a time when he was encouraged by a brother satrap 
braver than himself, occasioned to the Persians the loss of 
a very promising moment, and rescued the Grecian army 
out of a position of much peril. It helps to explain to us 
the escape of the Cyreians, and the manner in which they 
were allowed to cross rivers and pass over the most difficult 
ground without any serious opposition; while at the same 
time it tended to confirm in the Greek mind the same 
impressions of Persian imbecility as that escape so forcibly 
suggested. 

The conference, as might be expected, ended in nothing. 
Derkyllidas required on behalf of the Asiatic Greeks com- 
plete autonomy—exemption from Persian interference and 
tribute; while the two satraps on their side insisted that 
the Lacedemonian army should be withdrawn from Asia, 
and the Lacedemonian harmosts from all the Greco-Asiatic 
cities. An armistice was concluded, to allow time for 
reference to the authorities at home; thus replacing matters 


Timidity of 
Tissapher- 
nés—he 
concludes a 
truce with 
Derkylii- 
das. 


' Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 18. 

In the Anabasis (ii. 8, 8) Keno- 
phon mentions the like care on 
the part of Klearchus, to have the 
best-armed and most imposing 
soldiers around him, when he 
went to his interview with Tis- 


saphernés, 

Xenophon gladly avails himself 
of the opportunity, to pay an in- 
direct compliment to the Cyreian 
army. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iii, 2, 19; Diodor. 
xiv. 39. 
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in the condition in which they had been at the beginning 


of the year.! 


Shortly after the conclusion of this truce, Agesilaus 


king of Sparta arrived with a large force, and 
the war in all respects began to assume lar- 
ger proportions—of which more in the next 
chapter. 

But it was not in Asia alone that Sparta 
engaged in war. The prostration of the Athe- 
nian power had removed that common bond of 
hatred and alarm which attached the allies to 
her headship: while her subsequent conduct had 
given positive offence, and had even excited 


Derkylidas 
is super- 
seded by 
Agesilaus. 


had been 


Alienation 
towards 
Sparta had 
grown up 
among her 
allies in 
Central 


against herself the same fear of unmeasured Greece. 


imperial ambition which had before run so powerfully 
against Athens. She had appropriated to herself nearly 
the whole of the Athenian maritime empire, with a tribute 
scarcely inferior, if at all inferior, in amount. How far 
the total of 1000 talents was actually realised during each 
successive year, we are not in a condition to say; but such 
was the assessment imposed and the scheme laid down by 
Sparta for her maritime dependencies—enforced too by 
omnipresent instruments of rapacity and oppression, decem- 
virs and harmosts, such as Athens had never paralleled. 
When we add to this great maritime empire the prodigious 
ascendency on land which Sparta had enjoyed before, we 
shall find a total of material power far superior to that 
which Athens had enjoyed, even in her day of greatest 


exaltation, prior to the truce of 445 B.c. 

This was not all. 
character pervading Spartan citizens, the full 
resources of the state were hardly ever put 
forth. Her habitual shortcomings at the moment 
of action are keenly criticised by her own friends, 
in contrast with the ardour and forwardness 
which animated her enemies. But at and after 
the battle of A’gospotami, the entire manage- 
ment of Spartan foreign affairs was found in the 
hands of Lysander; aman not only 2xempt from 
the inertia usual in his countrymen, but of the 
most unwearied activity and grasping ambition, 


From the general dullness of 


Great 
energy im- 
parted to 
Spartan 
action by 
Lysander. 
immedia- 
tely after 
the victory 
of Agospo- 
tami; an 
energy very 
unusual 
with 
Sparta, 


as well for his country as for himself. Under his direction ' 


! Xen. Hellen, iii. 2, 20. 
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the immense advantages which Sparta enjoyed from her | 
new position were at once systematised and turned to the 
fullest account. Now there was enough in the new as- 
cendency of Sparta, had it been ever so modestly handled, | 
to spread apprehension through the Grecian world. But 
apprehension became redoubled, when it was seen that her 
ascendency was organized and likely to be worked by her 
most aggressive leader for the purposes of an insatiable 
ambition. Fortunately for the Bieta world, indeed, the 
power ofSparta did not long continue to be thus absolutely 
wielded by Lysander, whose arrogance and overweening 
position raised enemies against him at home. Yet the 
first impressions received by the allies respecting Spartan 
empire, were derived from his proceedings and his plans 
of dominion, manifested with ostentatious insolence; and 
such impressions continued, even after the influence of 
Lysander himself had been much abated by the counter- 
working rivalry of Pausanias and others. 

While Sparta separately had thus gained so much by 
The Spar- the close of the war, not one of her allies had 
pans had ne received the smallest remuneration or compen- 

ept all the : : . 

advantages sation, except such as might be considered to 
of victory pe involved in the destruction of a formidable 
to them- ° : 
gelvence enemy. Even the pecuniary result or residue 
their allies which Lysander had brought home with him 
wore z nae : 
allowed (470 talents remaining out of the advances made 
nothing. by Cyrus), together with the booty acquired at 
Dekeleia, was all detained by the Lacedemonians them- 
selves. Thebes and Corinth indeed presented demands, in 
which the other allies did not (probably durst not) join, to 
be allowed to share. But though all the efforts and suffer- 
ings of the war had fallen upon these allies no Jess than 
uponSparta, the demands were refused, and almost resented 
as insults.1 Hence there arose among the allies not merely 
a fear of the grasping dominion, but a hatred of the mono- 
polising rapacity, of Sparta. Of this new feeling an early 
manifestation, alike glaring and important, was made by 
the Thebans and Corinthians, when they refused to join 
Pausanias in his march against Thrasybulus and the Athe- 
nian exiles in Peirzeus >—less than a year after the surrender 
of Athens, the enemy whom these two cities had hated with 


41 Xen. Hellen, iii. 5,5; Plutarch, Lysand. c, 27; Justin. v. 10. 
2 Xen. Hellen. ii. 4, 30, 
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such extreme bitterness down to the very moment of sur- 
render. Even Arcadians and Acheans, too, habitually 
obedient as they were to Lacedzemon, keenly felt the 
different way in which she treated them, as compared with 
the previous years of war, when she had been forced to 
keep alive their zeal against the common enemy.! 


The Lacedemonians were however strong enough not 


merely to despise this growing alienation of 
their allies, but even to take revenge upon such 
of the Peloponnesians as had incurred their dis- 
pleasure. Among these stood conspicuous the 
Eleians; now under a government called demo- 
cratical, of which the leading man was Thrasy- 
deeus—a man who had lent considerable aid in 
404 s.c. to Thrasybulus and the Athenian exiles 


B.C, 402. 


Great 
power of 
the Spar- 
tans—they 
take re- 
venge upon 
those who 
had dis- 
pleased 


them—their 
invasion of 
Elis. 


in Peireus. The Hleians in the year 420 3.c., 
had been engaged in a controversy with Sparta 
—had employed their privileges as administrators of the 
Olympic festival to exclude her from attendance on that 
occasion—and had subsequently been in arms against her 
along with Argos and Mantineia. To these grounds of 
quarrel, now of rather ancient date, had been added after- 
wards, a refusal to furnish aid in the war against Athens 
since the resumption of hostilities in 414 .c., and a recent 
exclusion of King Agis, who had come in person to offer 
sacrifice and consult the oracle of Zeus Olympius; such 
exclusion being grounded on the fact that he was about to 
pray for victory in the war then pending against Athens, 
contrary to the ancicnt canon of the Olympic temple, which 
admitted no sacrifice or consultation respecting hostilities 


of Greek against Greek.? 


‘Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 12. Kopw- 
Bioug Sé xai “Apxabag xat Ayatoug te 
PwWpev; oi ev pev TH TOG Updg (it 
is the Theban envoys who are 
addressing the public assembly at 
Athens) nohépw parka dexapod- 
pevor bn’ éxelywy (the Laced. 
monians), na@vtwy xat noywy xal 
xvd0vwy xal danavypdtwy peteiyov’ 
tnel 8 Expatay & EBobdovto of Aa 
xeBarpdveot, molag FH apyae A tyrye 
% nolwy ypypatwy pstadsdwxacry 
advtots; ahha tubs wév eikwtac dp- 
pootag xabrotavat atindert, thy bé 


These were considered by 


Euppaywv edev§gpwy bytwv, emet 
eutoyyoav, Szondtar dvansprvacty. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 22. 

Tobtwy & Ustepov, xat “Ayrdocg 
nepplévtosg Foon, tq Art xara pay- 
telay tiva, éexwduov ot ’Hdetor, py 
mpoosvycabat vixny modgnou, Agyov- 
Teg, Wo xat to apyaioy ely odtw 
VOULBOV, PH yonotynprateadar soi 
“Edinvas e9' ‘EXnywy nodéum Wore 
Ghuros any Gey. 

This canon seems not unnatural, 
for one of the greatest Pan-hellenic 
temples and establishments. Yet 
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Sparta as affronts, and the season was now favourable for 
resenting them, as well as for chastising and humbling Elis. 1 
Accordingly Sparta sent an embassy, requiring the Eleians 
to make good the unpaid arrears of the quota assessed 
upon them for the cost of the war against Athens; and 
farther—to relinquish their authority over their dependent 
townships or Periceki, leaving the latter autonomous.? Of 
these dependencies there were several, no one very con- 
siderable individually, in the region called Triphylia, south 
of the river Alpheus, and north of the Neda. One of them 
was Lepreum, the autonomy of which the Lacedemonians 
had vindicated against Elis in 420 z.c., though during the 
subsequent period it had again become subject. 

The Eleians refused compliance with the demand thus 


zc. 402. sent, alleging that their dependent cities were 
The Spar- held by the right of conquest. They even re- 
tan king . ; 
Agly in torted upon the Lacedemonians the charge of 
oe enslaving Greeks;3 upon which Agis marched 
ritory. He With an army to invade their territory, entering 
retires from it from the north side where it joined Achaia. 
ately in ardly had he crossed the frontier river Laris- 
conse- sus and begun his ravages, when an earthquake 
quence of d. Such t il t aa 
an earth. occurred. Such an event, usually construed in 
quake, Greece as a divine warning, acted on this occa- 


sion so strongly on the religious susceptibilities of Agis, 


it was not constantly observed at 
Olympia (compare another example 
—Xen. Hellen. iv. 7, 2); nor yet 
at Delphi, which was not less 
Pan-hellenic than Olympia (see 
Thucyd. i. 118). We are therefore 
led to imagine that it was a canon 
which the Eleians invoked only 
when they were prompted by some 
special sentiment or aversion. 

1 Xen. Hellen, iii. 2, 23, “Ex tov- 
TWV ODV TavTWy OpytCopevors, edoEe 
Tots epoporg xai ty Exxdyoia, owe 
Ppuvigaer autos. 

2 Diodorus (xiv. 17) mentions 
this demand for the arrears; which 
appears very probable. It is not 
directly noticed by Xenophon, 
who however mentions (see the 
passage cited in the note of page 
preceding) the general assessment 


levied by Sparta upon all her 


Peloponnesian allies during the 
war. 

3 Diodor. xiv. 17. 

Diodorus introduces in these 


transactions King Pausanias, not 
King Agis, as the acting person. 


Pausanias states (ili, 8, 2) that 
the Eleians, in returning a negative 
answer to the requisition of Sparta, 
added that they would enfranchise 
their Perieki, when they saw 
Sparta enfranchise ber own. This 
answer appears to me highly im- 
probable, under the existing cir- 
cumstances of Sparta and her 
relations to the other Grecian 
states. Allusion to the relations 
between Sparta and her Perioki 
was @ novelty, even in 3871 B.C, 
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that he not only withdrew fromthe Eleian territory, but dis- 
banded his army. His retreat gave so much additional 
courage to the Eleians, that they sent envoys and tried to 
establish alliances among those cities which they knew to 
be alienated from Sparta. Not even Thebes and Corinth, 


however, could be induced to assist them; nor did they 


obtain any other aid except 1000 men from Adtolia. 
In the next summer Agis undertook a second expe- 


dition, accompanied on this occasion by all the 
allies of Sparta; even by the Athenians, now 
enrolled upon the list. Thebes and Corinth 
alone stood aloof. On this occasion he approach- 
ed from the opposite or southern side, that 
of the territory once called Messenia; passing 
through Aulon, and crossing the river Neda. 
He marched through Triphylia to the river 
Alpheus, which he crossed, and then proceeded 
to Olympia, where he consummated the sacrifice 


B.C, 401. 


Second in- 
vasion of 
lis by 
Agis—he 
marches 
through 
Triphylia 
and Olym- 
pia: vic- 
torious 
march, 
with much 
booty. 


from which the Eleians had before excluded him. In his 
march he was joined by the inhabitants of Lepreum, Ma- 
kistus, and other dependent towns, which now threw off 
their subjection to Elis, Thus reintorced, Agis proceeded 
onward towards the city of Klis, through a productive 
country under flourishing agriculture, enriched by the 
crowds and sacrifices at the neighbouring Olympic temple, 
and for a long period unassailed. After attacking, not 
very vigorously, the half-fortified city--and being repelled 
by the Atolian auxiliaries—he marched onward to the 
harbour called Kylléné, still plundering the territory. So 
ample was the stock of slaves, cattle, and rural wealth 
generally, that his troops not only acquired riches for them- 
selves by plunder, but were also joined by many Arcadian 
and Achzan volunteers, who crowded in to partake of the 
golden harvest. ! 


The opposition or wealthy oligarchical party in Elis 


availed themselves of this juncture to take arms 
against the government; hoping to get posses- 
sion of the city, and to maintai themselves in 
power by the aid of Sparta, Xenias their leader, 
aman of immense wealth, with several of his 
adherents, rushed out armed, and assailed the 


§' Xen. Hellen. 
Diodor. xiv. 17, 


at the congress which preceded 
the battle of Leuktra. 


ili. 


Insurrec- 
tion of the 
sat ai 
cal partyin 
Blis—they 
are put 
down. 


2, 26, 26; 
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government-house, in which it appears that Thrasydeus. 
and his colleagues had been banqueting. They slew several 
persons, and among them one, whom, from great personal 
resemblance, they mistook for Thrasydeus. The latter 
was however at that moment intoxicated, and asleep ina 
separate chamber.! They then assembled in arms in the 
market-place, believing themselves to be masters of the 
city; while the people, under the like impression that 
Thrasydus was dead, were too much dismayed to offer 
resistance. But presently it became known that he was 
yet alive; the people crowded to the government-house 
“like a swarm of bees,”* and arrayed themselves for his 
protection as well as under his guidance. Leading them 
forth at once to battle, he completely defeated the oli- 
garchical insurgents, and forced them to flee for protec- 
tion to the Lacedzemonian army. : 
_Agis presently evacuated the Eleian territory, yet not 
B.0, 400. without planting a Lacedzemonian harmost and - 
The Eleians @ garrison, together with Xenias and the oli- 
are obliged = garchical exiles, at Epitalium, a little way south 


to hard of: the river Alpheus. Occupying this fort 
rerms of (analogous to Dekeleia in Attica), they spread 


| ravage and ruin all around throughout the 
autumn and winter, to such a degree, that in the early 
spring, Thrasydeus and the Kleian government were com- 
pelled to send to Sparta and solicit peace. They consent- 
ed to raze the impertect fortifications of their city, so as 
to leave it quite open. They farther surrendered their 
harbour of Kylléné with their ships of war, and relinquish- 
ed all authority over the Triphylian townships, as well as 
over Lasion, which was claimed as an Arcadian town.3 

‘Xen, Hellen. iii. 2, 27; Pau- 


cubsiog ete xablebdmv etbyyaver, 


sunias, iij. 8, 2; v. 4, 5. 

Vhe words of Xenophon are not 
very clear--Bovdéusvor 58 of rep! 
Beviay tov deyousvoy pedipym ano- 
petpycasiarto napa tod natpos apyv- 
ploy (thy nok) OV abtwmy nposyw- 
pyoa AzxsOapovints, éxnecdvtss €f 
olxlag Finn Eyovtee opayag nowwiar, 
uai Gioug té tivag xtelvovat, xal 
Spord. giva Oprovdatw anoxteivavtes, 
tH) TOO Show npnataty, wovto Opa- 
ovdszioy amextovevar... .‘O b& Op2- 


odrep epehua8y,. 

Both the words and the narrative 
are here very obscure. It seems 
as if a sentence had dropped out, 
when we come suddenly upon the 
mention of the drunken state of 
Thrasydeus, without having be- 
fore been told of any circumstance 
either leading to or implying thi 
condition. 

2 Xen. Hellen, fii, 2, 28. 


> Xen. Hellen. ili. 2, 80; There 
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Though they pressed strenuously their claim to preserve 
the town of Epeium (between the Arcadian town of Herea 
and the Triphylian town of Makistus), on the plea that they 
had bought it from its previous inhabitants at the price of 
thirty talents paid down—the Lacedemonians, pronoun- 
cing this to be a compulsory bargain imposed upon weaker 
parties by force, refused to recognise it. The town was 
taken away from them, seemingly without any reimburse- 
ment of the purchase-money either in part or in whole. 
On these terms the Eleians were admitted to peace, and 
enrolled again among the members of the Lacedzemonian 


confederacy. ! 


is something perplexing in Xeno- 
phon’s description of the Triphy- 
lian townships which the Eleians 
surrendered. First, he does not 
name Lepreum or Makistus, both 
of which nevertheless had joined 
Agis on his invasion, and were 
the most important places in 
Triphylia (iii. 2, 25). Next, he 
names Letrini, Amphidoli, and 
Marganeis, as Triphylian; which 
yet were on the north of the 
Alpheius, and are elsewhere 
distinguished from Triphylian. I 
incline to believe that the words 
in his text, xai tag Tpipudtdag no- 
ete apsivat, must be taken to 
mean Lepreum and Makistus, per- 
haps with some other places which 
we do not know; but that a xal 
after apeivar has fallen out of the 
text, and that the cities, whose 
names follow, are to be taken as 
not Triphylian. Phrixa and Epi- 
talium were both south, but only 
just south, of the Alpheus, they 
were on the borders of Triphylia 
—and it seems doubtful whether 
they were properly Triphylian. 

' Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 30; Diodor. 
xiv, 84; Pausan. iii. 8, 2. 

This war between Sparta and 
Elis reaches over three different 
years: it began in the first, occupied 


the whole of the second, and was. 


finished in the third. Which years 
VOL. IX, 


these three were (out of the seven 
which separate B.C. 403—396), is a 
point upon which critics have not 
been unanimous. 

Following the chronology of 
Diodorus, who places the beginning 
of the war in 402 B.o., I differ from 
Mr. Clinton, who places it in 401 
B.O, (Fasti Hellen. ad ann.), and 
from Sievers (Geschichte von 
Griechenland bis zur Schlacht von 
Mantinea, p. 382), who places it 
in 398 B.o, 

According to Mr. Clinton’s view, 
the principal year of the war would 
have been 400 B.c., the year of the 
Olympic festival. But surely, had 
such been the fact, the coincidenca: 
of war in the country with the 
Olympic festival, must have raiged 
80 many complications, and acted 
80 powerfully on the sentiments 
of all parties, as to be specifically 
mentioned. In my judgement, the 
war was brought to a close in the 
early part of 400 B.c., before the 
time of the Olympic festival 
arrived. Probably the HEleiang 
were anxious, on this very ground,’ 
to bring it to a close before the 
festival did arrive. 

Sievers, in his discussion of the 
point, admits that the date assigned 
by Diodorus to the Hleian war, 
squares both with the date which 
Diodorus gives for the death of 


E 
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The time of the Olympic festival seems to have been 


Sparta now approaching, and the Eleians were probably 
merusce to the more anxious to obtain peace from Sparta, 
restore e 


as they feared to be deprived of their privilege 
as superintendents. The Pisatans—inhabitants 
of the district immediately round Olympia— 
availed themselves of the Spartan invasion of Elis to pe- 
tition for restoration of their original privilege, as adminis- 
trators of the temple of Zeus at Olympia with its great 
periodical solemnity—by the dispossession of the Hleians 
as usurpers of that privilege. But their request met with 
no success. It was true indeed that such right had be- 
longed to the Pisatans, in early days, before the Olympic 
festival had acquired its actual Pan-hellenic importance 
and grandeur; and that the Eleians had only appropriated 
it to themselves after conquering the territory of Pisa. 
But taking the festival as it then stood, the Pisatans, mere 
villagers without any considerable city, were incompetent 
to do justice to it, and would have lowered its dignity in 
the eyes of all Greece. 

Accordingly, the Lacedemonians, on this ground, dis- 
missed the claimants, and left the superinten- 


Pisatans to 
the Olympic 
presidency. 


errno dence of the Olympic games still in the hands 
she expeis Of the Hleians. 1 desis Pe 

the Messe- This triumphant dictation of terms to Elis 
Delon from placed the Lacedemonians in a condition of 
nesus and overruling ascendency throughout Peloponnesus, 
its neigh’ such as they had never attained before. To 


complete their victory, they rooted out all the 


Agis, and with that which Plutarch 
states about the duration of the 
reign of Agesilaus—better than the 
chronology which he _ himself 
(Sievers) prefers. He founds his 
conclusion on Xenophon, Hell. iii. 
2,21. Tnbtwy be mpattomevwy év TY 
‘Asta bono Aepxuddlda, Aaxedarpoveor 
XaTA TOV AYTOV ypdvov naAaL OpytCd- 
pevot tote "Hdetorc, de. 

This passage is certainly of some 
weight; yet I think in the present 
case it is not to be pressed with 
rigid accuracy as to date. The 
whole third Book down to these 
very words, has been occupied 


entirely with the course of Asiatic 
affairs. Not a single procceding 
of the Lacedemonians in Pelopon- 
nesus, since the amnesty at Athens, 
has yet been mentioned, The 
command of Derkyllidas included 
only the last portion of the Asia- 
tic exploits, and Xenophon has 
here loosely referred to it as if it 
comprehended the whole. Sievers 
moreover compresses the whole 
Eleian war into one year and a 
fraction; an interval, shorter, 1 
think, than that which is implied 
in the statements of Xenophon. 
4 Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 31. 
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remnants of their ancient enemies the Messenians, some 
of whom had been planted by the Athenians at Nau- 
paktus, others in the island of Kephallenia. All of this 
persecuted race were now expelled, in the hour of Lacede- 
monian omnipotence, from theneighbourhood of Peloponne- 
sus, and forced to take shelter, some in Sicily, others at 
Kyréné.! We shall in a future chapter have to commemo- 
rate the turn of fortune in their favour. | 


‘2 Diodor. xiv. 84; Pausan. iv. 26, 2 


E2 
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CHAPTER LXXIiIl. 
AGESILAUS KING OF SPARTA.—THE CORINTHIAN WAR, 


Tue close of the Peloponnesian War, with the victorious 
organization of the Lacedemonian empire by 
Lysander, has already been described as a period 
carrying with it increased suffering to those towns which 
had formerly belonged to the Athenian empire, as com- 
pared with what they had endured under Athens—and 
harder dependence, unaccompanied by any species of ad- 
vantage, even to those Peloponnesians and inland cities 
which had always been dependent allies of Sparta. To 
complete the melancholy picture of the Grecian world 
during these years, we may add (what will be hereafter 
more fully detailed) that calamities of a still more deplor- 
able character overtook the Sicilian Greeks: first, from 
the invasion of the Carthaginians, who sacked Himera, 
Selinus, Agrigentum, Gela, and Kamarina—next from the 
overruling despotism of Dionysius at Syracuse. 

Sparta alone had been the gainer; and that to a pro- 
Triumphant Gigious extent, both in revenue and power. It 
ene a is from this time, and from the proceedings of 
the close of Lysander, that various ancient authors dated 
jhe war the commencement of her degeneracy, which 
ntroduc- : ° 
tion ofa they ascribe mainly to her departure from the 
jargesum institutions of Lykurgus by admitting gold and 
of gold and _. 
silver by Silver money. ‘These metals had before been 
Lysander— strictly prohibited; no money being tolerated 
opposed by : : 
some of the except heavy pieces of iron, not portable ex- 
Ephors. cept to a very trifling amount. That such was 
the ancient institution of Sparta, under which any Spartan 
having in his possession gold and silver money, was liable, 
if detected, to punishment, appears certain. How far the 
regulation may have been in practice evaded, we have no 
means of determining. Some of the Ephors strenuously 
opposed the admission of the large sum brought home by 
Lysander as remnant of what he had received from Cyrus 
towards the prosecution of the war. They contended that 


B.C, 404-396. 
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the admission of so much goldand silver into the public treas 
sury was a flagrant transgression of the Lykurgean ordin- 
ances. But their resistance was unavailing, and the new 
acquisitions were received; though it still continued to be 
a penal offence (and was even made a capital offence, if we 
may trust Plutarch) for any individual to be found with 
gold and silver in his possession.1 To enforce such a pro- 
hibition, however, even if practicable before, ceased to be 
practicable so soon as these metals were recognised and 
tolerated in the possession, and for the purposes, of the 


government. 


There can be no doubt that the introduction ofa large 


sum of coined gold and silver into Sparta was 
in itself a striking and important phenomenon, 
when viewed in conjunction with the peculiar 
customs and discipline of the state. It was 
likely to raise strong antipathies in the bosom 
of an old-fashioned Spartan, and probably King 
Archidamus, had he been alive, would have 
taken part with the opposing Ephors. But 
Plutarch and others have criticised it too much 


The intro- 
duction of 
money was 
only one 
among & 
large train 
of corrupt- 
ing circum- 
stances 
which then 
became 
operative 


as a phenomenon by itself; whereas it was really ©" 5Part® 


one characteristic mark and portion of a new assemblage 
of circumstances, into which Sparta had been gradually 
arriving during the last P hare of the war, and which were 
brought into the most effective action by the decisive suc- 
cess at Agospotami. The institutions of Lykurgus, though 
excluding all Spartan citizens, by an unremitting drill and 
public mess, from trade and industry, from ostentation, 
and from luxury—did not by any means extinguish in their 
bosoms the love of money;? while they had a positive 
tendency to exaggerate, rather than to abate, the love of 


4 Plutarch, Lysand. c.17. Com- corruption, and of which the 
pare ‘Xen. Rep. Laced. vii. 6. stanza of Horace (Od. iii. 8) is an 


Both Ephorus and Theopompus 
recounted this opposition to the 
introduction of gold and silver 
into Sparta, each mentioning the 
name of one of the Ephors as taking 
the lead in it. 

There was a considerable body 
of ancient sentiment, and that too 
among high-minded and intelligent 
men, which regarded gold and 
eilver as a cause of mischief and 


echo :— 
Aurum irrepertum, et sic meliua 
situm b 
Cum terra celat, spernere fortior 
Quam cogere humanos in usus, 
Omne sacrum rapiente dextra. 
2 Aristotel. Politic. ii. 6, 23. 
AnoBsBqze 52 tobvavtiov ty vopo- 
Qéty tov cuppiportog’ thy pév yap 
nohey Tenoinxey aypynmatoyv, tog 3s 
iSiwtac Prhoypyudtouc. 
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ower. The Spartan kings Leotychidés and Pleistoanax 
-had both been guilty of receiving bribes; Tissaphernés had 
found means (during the twentieth year of the Pelopon- 
nesian War) to corrupt not merely the Spartan admiral 
Astyochus, but also nearly all the captains of the Pelopon- 
nesian fleet, except the Syracusan Hermokratés; Gylippus, 
as well as his father Kleandridés, had degraded himself b 
the like fraud; and Anaxibius at Byzantium was not at all 
purer. Lysander, enslaved only by his appetite for do- 
minion, and himself a remarkable instance of superiority 
to pecuniary corruption, was thus not the first to engraft 
that vice on the minds of his countrymen. But though he 
found it already diffused among them, he did much to im- 
part to it a still more decided predominance, by the im- 
mense increase of opportunities, and enlarged booty for 
peculation, which his newly-organized Spartan empire fur- 
nished. Not merely did he bring home a large residue in 
gold and silver, but there was a much larger annual tribute 
imposed by him on the dependent cities, combined with 
numerous appointments of harmosts to govern the cities. 
Such appointments presented abundant illicit profits, easy 
to acquire, and even difficult to avoid, since the decemvirs 
in each city were eager thus to purchase forbearance or 
connivance for their own misdeeds. So many new sources of 
corruption were sufficient to operate most unfavourably on 
the Spartan character, if not by implanting any fresh vices, 
at least by stimulating all its inherent bad tendencies. 

To understand the material change thus wrought in 
Contrast 14» We have only to contrast the speeches of King 
between Archidamus and of the Corinthians, made in 
eparta in 432 z.c, at the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
and Sparta War—with the state of facts at the end of the 
rae war, during the eleven years between the victory 

“of Aigospotamr and the defeat of Knidus (405- 
394 B.c.), At the former of the two epochs, Sparta had no 
tributary subjects, nor any funds in her treasury, while her 
citizens were very reluctant to pay imposts:! about 334 
B.C., thirty-seven years after her defeat at Leuktra and her 
loss of Messenia, Aristotle remarks the like fact, which had 
then again become true;? but during the continuance of 

'Thucyd, i. 80. adda nok ete pws ex thy ibiwy Pépoper. | 
RAEOY TOUTY (yOTpPatWwW) EACinopEY, 2 Aristotel. Polit. ii. 6,23. O20)2we 
mal obte &v voip Eyopev, cite etole 8 Eyev xal mepi ta xotvad Yypy- 
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her empire, between 405 and 394 3.0., she possessed a large 
public revenue, derived from the tribute of the dependent 
cities. In 432 3.c., Sparta is not merely cautious but back- 
ward; especially averse to any action at a distance from 
home;! in 404 3.c., after the close of the war, she becomes 
aggressive, intermeddling, and ready for dealing with ene- 
mies or making acquisitions remote as well as near.2 In 
432 s.c., her unsocial and exclusive manners against the 
rest of Greece, with her constant expulsion of other Greeks 
from her own city, stand prominent among her attributes; 
while at the end of the war, her foreign relations had 
acquired such great development as to become the princi- 
pal matter of attention for her leading citizens as well as 
for her magistrates; so that the influx of strangers into 
Sparta, and the efflux of Spartans into other parts of 
Greece, became constant and inevitable. Hence the strict- 
ness of the Lykurgean discipline gave way on many points, 
and the principal Spartans especially struggled yoroase of 
by various shifts to evade its obligations. It peculation, 
was to these leading men that the great prizes imeauality, 
fell, enabling them to enrich themselves at the tont at 

expense either of foreign subjects or of the *P#t 

public treasury, and tending more and more to aggravate 
that inequality of wealth among the Spartans which Aris- 
totle so emphatically notices in his time; since the smaller 
citizens had no similar opportunities opened to them, nor 
any industry of their own, to guard their properties against 
gradual subdivision and absorption, and to keep them in a 
permanent state of ability to furnish that contribution to 
the mess-table, for themselves and their sons, which formed 
the groundwork of Spartan political franchise. Moreover 


pata toic Znaptiatace obte yap év compare also viii, 24-96). 

TH xOlv tHe mdAEwe eativ oder, 2S8ee the criticism upon Sparta, 

TOASMOvE peyahouc avayxalopeveug about 395 B.0, and 3872 B.o, (Xe- 

pépety: elapépouct te xaxwe, &c. noph. Hellen. iii. 5, 11-15; vi. 3 | 
Contrast what Plato says in his 8-11). 

dialogue of Alkibiadés, i. c. 39. p. ? Thucyd. i. 77. "Apixta yap ta 

122 E. about the great quantity of te x08 bade abtode véptna tote 

gold and silver then at Sparta. Gado g,ete, &c. About the Eevn- 

The dialogue must bear date at actat of the Spartans—see the 

some period between 400—371 B.c, speech of Periklés in Thucyd. i. 
1 See the speeches of the Corin- 138. 

thian envoys and of King Archi- @ Artatatal Dolitia 4 a tn 

damus at Sparta (Thucyd. i. 70-8 
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the spectacle of such newly-opened lucrative prizes—ac- 
cessible only to that particular section of influential Spar- 
tan families who gradually became known apart from the 
rest under the title of the Equals or Peers—embittered 
the discontent of the energetic citizens beneath that privi-. 
leged position, in such a manner as to menace the tran- 
quillity of the state—as will presently be seen, Thatsame- 
ness of life, habits, attainments, aptitudes, enjoyments, 
fatigues, and restraints, which the Lykurgean regulations 
had so long enforced, and still continued to prescribe,— 
divesting wealth of its principal advantages, and thus 
keeping up the sentiment of personal equality among the 
poorer citizens—became more and more eluded by the 
richer, through the venality as well as the example of 
Ephors and Senators;! while for those who had no means 
of corruption, it continued unrelaxed, except in so far as 
many of them fell into a still more degraded condition by 
the loss of their citizenship. 

It is not merely Isokratés,? who attests the corruption 
wrought in the character of the Spartans by the 


one of possession of that foreign empire which follow- 
Isokratés ed the victory of Agospotami—but also their 
Xenophon earnest panegyrist Xenophon. After having 
Gisuee op Warmly extolled the laws of Lykurgus or the 
character Spartan institutions, he is constrained to admit 
and habits that his eulogies, though merited by the past, 
at Sparta. 


have become lamentably inapplicable to that 
present which he himself witnessed. “Formerly (says he) 


eniotapar tod<s Soxobvtag rpWToUS 


' Aristot. Politic. ii. 6, 16-18; fi. 
elvat eornudaxctag we 


7, 3. 

2 Isokratés, de Pace, s. 118—127, 

3 Xen. de Republ. Laced. c. 14. 

Olds yap mpotepov piv Axxedaruo- 
vloug aipuupevoug, Olxor ta petpra 
Eyovtas adjhorg auvetvar padrov, F 
Gppdlotug év Taig moAsat xat xoAa- 
xevopeveug Sispbetpsabar. Kat rpdo- 
Qev piv oldx adtode goRoupevouc, 
ypvotov Eyovzag patvecbar viv 8 
gstiv oO¢ xzl xadAwnifopsvove ent 
<M xext7ysia. ‘Enxiotapat 62 xal 
mpoofey tovtou évexa Eevnhactac 
yyvopdvac, xat arodyusiv obx eEbv, 
Exws py padroupylag of nodhitat dnd 
tiv Févwv épripndratvto’ viv 3’ 


unosrorts 
TAVWiTAt appatovtTes emt Esvyng. Kai 
HY psy, Its enepsrodveto, Srws aeroe 
eiev nyeiaar. viv 62 nmokd paddov 
TPRypzTeEvovtat, Brws aplovaw, 7 
Onws Gor tudtoy ssuvtar. Toryap- 
oby oi “EdAnves npstepov pév loytag 
ele Aaxedsipova sécovto adtady, 
Hysiobar exit tod¢ Suxcdvtaq zoexeive 
vov 6& noddoi napaxadodaw add7- 
hovg exito Staxwhiverv apear 
marty abtovg, Ovddy psrtart Sei 
Qaupatery todtwy thy extboywy 
QUTOLg Ytyvomevwy, exetOyn avepot 
elowy odte tw Gem netlopevor obte 
toig Auxubpyou vopotc. 
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the Lacedemonians used to prefer their own society and 
moderate way of life at home, to appointments as harmosts 
in foreign towns, with all the flattery and all the corruption 
attending them. Formerly, they were afraid to be seen 
with gold in their possession; now, there are some who 
make even an ostentatious display of it. Formerly, they 
enforced their (Xenelasy or) expulsion of strangers, and 
forbade foreign travel, in order that their citizens might 
not be filled with relaxed habits of life from contact with 
foreigners; but now, those, who stand first in point of in- 
fluence among them, study above all things to be in per- 
etual employment as harmosts abroad. There was a time 
when they took pains to be worthy of headship; but now 
they strive much rather to get and keep the command, 
than to be properly qualified for it. Accordingly the 
Greeks used in former days to come and solicit, that the 
Spartans would act as their leaders against wrong-doers; 
but now they are exhorting each other to concert measures 
for shutting out Sparta from renewed empire. Nor can we 
wonder that the Spartans have fallen into this discredit, 
when they have manifestly renounced obedience both to 
the Delphian god and to the institutions of Lykurgus.” 
This criticism (written at some period between 
394—371 B.c.) from the strenuous eulogist of Sparta is 
highly instructive. We know from other evidences how 
badly the Spartan empire worked for the subject cities: 
we here learn how badly it worked for the character of 
the Spartans themselves, and for those internal institutions 
which even an enemy of Sparta, who detested her foreign. 
policy, still felt constrained to admire.1 All the vices, 
here insisted upon by Xenophon, arise from various in- 
cidents connected with her empire. The moderate, home- 
keeping, old-fashioned, backward disposition—of which the 


The expression “taking measures 
to hinder the Lacedemonians from 
again exercising empire”--marks 
this treatise as probably composed 
some time between their naval 
defeat at Knidus, and their land- 
defeat at Leuktra. The former 
put an end to their maritime em- 
Ppire—the latter excluded them from 
all possibility of recovering it; 
but during the interval between 
the two, such recovery was by no 


means impossible, 

!The Athenian envoy at Melos 
says—Azxeiatudsviot yap mpoe péy 
OAs AUTONS Kai Ta ENtYWHLA voLtD, 
RhEiatA GpsTy ypwvrar’ npoe 62 tov, 
Ghrouc—entpaveotata Wy topev ta 
su Oda xara vopitouar, ta 52 
Euppéepovta Sixaca (Thucyd. v. 105). 
A judgement, almost exactly the 
same, is pronounced by Polybius 
(vi. 48). 
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Corinthians complain,! but for which King Archidamus 
takes credit, at the beginning of the Peloponnesian War 
—is found exchanged, at the close of the war, for a spirit 
of aggression and conquest, for ambition public as well as 
private, and for emancipation of the great men from the 
subduing? equality of discipline enacted by Lykurgus. 
Agis the son of Archidamus (426—399 8.c.), and Paus 


Power of sanias son of Pleistoanax (408—394 B.c.), were 
Lysander~ the two kings of Sparta at the end of the war. 
gance and But Lysander, the admiral or commander of the 
ambitious fleet, was for the time? greater than either of 
fae the two kings, who had the right of command- 
lavished ing only the troops on land. I have already 
by sophists mentioned how his overweening dictation and 
and poets. insolence offended not only Pausanias, but also 


several of the Ephors and leading men at Sparta, as well 
as Pharnabazus the Persian satrap; thus indirectly bring- 
ing about the emancipation of Athens from the Thirty, 
the partial discouragement of the Dekarchies throughout 
Greece, and the recall of Lysander himself from his com- 
mand. It was not without reluctance that the conqueror 
of Athens submitted to descend again to a private station. 
Amidst the crowd of flatterers who heaped incense on him 
at the moment of his omnipotence, there were not wanting 
those who suggested that he was much more worthy to 
reign than either Agis or Pausanias: that the kings ought 


'Thucyd. i. 69, 70, 71, 84. apyard- 
TpOTs Vw TA ENtTHOSUPATA—GOxvot 
moog UNA: perAytag xal anodynuytat 
mpoce évo7jpotatoug: also viii. 24. 

2 Zraptny dapacinBootov (Simoni- 
dés ap. Plutarch, Agesilaum, c.1). 

> See an expression of Aristotle 
(Polit. ii. 6, 22) about the function 
of admiral among the Lacedemo- 
nians—eni yop toig Pasthevary, OvaL 
otpatnyoig aiElote, Hy vauxpyia cyedoy 
étéos Baardsia xaleotyxe, 

This reflection,—which Aristotle 
intimates that he has borrowed 
from some one else, though 
without saying from whom—must 
in all probability have been founded 
upon the case of Lysander; for 
never after Lysander, was there 
any Lacedemonian admiral enjoy- 


ing a power which could by pose 
sibility be termed exorbitant or 
dangerous, We know that during 
the later years of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, much censure was 
cast upon the Lacedxmonian prac- 
tice of annually changing the 
admiral (Xen. Hellen. i. 6, 4). 

The Lacedemonians seem to 
have been impressed with these 
criticisms, for in the year £95 B.c, 
(the year before the battle of 
Knidus) they conferred upon King 
Agesilaus, who was then com- 
manding the land army in Asia 
Minor, the command of the ficet 
also—in order to secure unity of 
operations. This had never been 
done before (Xen. Hell. iii. 4, 28). 
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to be taken, not from the first-born of the lineage of Eury- 
sthenés and Proklés, but by selection out of all the Hera- 
kleids, of whom Lysander himself was one;! and that the 
person elected ought to be not yekee) a descendant of 
Héraklés, but a worthy parallel of Héraklés himself. While 
peans were sung to the honour of Lysander at Samos?— 
while Chorilus and Antilochus composed poems in his 

raise—while Antimachus (a poet highly esteemed by 
lato) entered into a formal competition of recited epic 
verses called Lysandria, and was surpassed by Nikératus 
—there was another warm admirer, a rhetor or sophist of 
Halikarnassus, named Kleon,3 who wrote a discourse pro- 
ving that Lysander had well earned the regal dignity—that 
personal excellence ought to prevail over legitimate 
descent—and that the crown ought to be laid open to 
election from the most worthy among the Herakleids. 
Considering that rhetoric was neither employed nor 
esteemed at Sparta, we cannot reasonably believe that 
Lysander really ordered the composition of this discourse 
as an instrument of execution for projects preconceived by 
himself, in the same manner as an Athenian prosecutor or 
defendant before the Dikastery used to arm himself with 
a speech from Lysias or Demosthenés. Kleon would make 
his court professionally through such a prose composition, 
whether the project were first recommended by himself, 
or currently discussed among a circle of admirers; while 
Lysander would probably requite the compliment by a 
reward not less munificent than that which he gave to the 
indifferent poet Antilochus.4 And the composition would 
be put into the form of an harangue from the admiral to 
his countrymen, without any definite purpose that it should 
be ever so delivered. Such hypothesis of a speaker and an 
audience was frequent with the rhetors in their writings, 
as we may see in Isokratés—especially in his sixth dis- 
course, called Archidamus. 


1 Plutarch, Lysand. c. 24, Per- 
haps he may have been simply a 


Spartans, not simply out of the 
Herakleids. This is less protable. 


member of the tribe called Hylleis, 
who probably called themselves 
Herakleids. Some affirmed that 
Lysander wished to cause the 
kings to be elected out of all the 


* Duris ap. Atheneum, xv. p. 
696. 

3? Plutarch, Lysand, co. 18; Plu- 
tarch, Agesil. c. 20. 

# Plutarch, Lysand. c, 17%. 
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Either from his own ambition, or from the suggestions 
of others, Lysander came now to conceive the 
idea of breaking the succession of the two regal 
families, and opening for himself a door to reach 
the crown. His projects have been character- 
ised as revolutionary; but there seems nothing in them 
which fairly merits the appellation in the sense which that 
‘word now bears, if we consider accurately what the Spartan 
kings were in the year 400 8.c. In this view the associations 
connected with the title of king, are to a modern reader 
misleading. The Spartan kings were not kings at all, in 
any modern sense of the term; not only they were not ab- 
solute, but they were not even constitutional kings. They 
were not sovereigns, nor was any Spartan their subject; 
every Spartan was the member of a free Greciancommunity. 
The Spartan king did not govern; nor did he reign, in the 
sense of having government carried on in his name and by 
his delegates. The government of Sparta was carried on 
by the Ephors, with frequent consultation of the senate, 
and occasional, though rare appeals, to the public assembly 
of citizens. The Spartan king was not legally inviolable. 
He might be, and occasionally was, arrested, tried, and 
punished for misbehaviour in the discharge of his functions. 
He was a self-acting person, a great officer of state; en- 
joying certain definite privileges, and exercising certain 
military and judicial functions, which passed as an uni- 
versitas by hereditary transmission in his family; but sub- 
ject to the contro] of the Ephors as to the way in which 
he performed these duties.1 ‘Thus, for example, it was his 


Real posi- 
tion of the 
kings at 
Sparta. 


ship 


1 Aristotle (Polit. v.1, 5) repre- 
sents justly the schemes of Ly- 
sander as going mpo¢ tO pépng tt 
Ktvyoxt tS moAtteiag olov apyny 
Tiva xatactygzt W aveleiv. The 
Spartan kingship is here regarded 
as aoyn ti¢—-one office of state, 
among others. But Aristotle re- 
gards Lysander as having intended 
to destroy the kingship—xatahbtoxe 
ty” Bactletayv—which does not 
appear to have been the fact. The 
plan of Lysander was to retain 
the kingship, but to render it 
elective instead of hereditary. He 
wished to place the Spartan king- 


substantially on the same 
footing, as that on which the 
office of the kings or suffetes of 
Carthage stood; who were not 
hereditary, norcontfined tomembers 
of the same family or Gens, but 
chosen out of the principal families 
or Gentes. Ar’stotle, while com-: 
paring the Bzstdsig at. Sparta with 
those at Carthage, as being gene- 
rally analogous, pronounces in 
favour of the Carthaginian elec. 
tion as better than the Spartan 
hereditary transmission (Arist. 
Polit. ii. 8, 2). 
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privilege to command the army when sent on foreign ser- 
vice; yet a law was made, requiring him to take deputies 
along with him, as a council of war without whom nothing 
was to be done. The Ephors recalled Agesilaus when they 
thought fit; and they brought Pausanias to trial and ee 
ment, for alleged misconduct in his command.! The only 
way in which the Spartan kings formed part of the sove- 
reign power in the state, or shared in the exercise of go- 
vernment properly so called, was that they had votes ex officio 
in the Senate, and could vote there by proxy when they 
were not present. In ancient times, very imperfectly 
known, the Spartan kings seem really to have been sove- 
reigns; the government having then been really carried on 
by them or by their orders. But in the year 400 B.c., 
Agis and Pausanias had become nothing more than great 
and dignified hereditary officers of state, still bearing the 
old title of their ancestors. To throw open these here- 
ditary functions to all the members of the Herakleid Gens, 
by election from their number, might be a change better 
or worse: it was a startling novelty (just as it would have 
been to propose, that any of the various priesthoods, which 
were hereditary in particular families, should be made 
elective), because of the extreme attachment of the Spar- 
tans to old and sanctified customs; but it cannot properly 
be styled revolutionary. The Ephors, the Senate, and the 
public assembly, might have made such a change in full 
legal form, without any appeal to violence; the kings might 
vote against it, but they would have been outvoted. And 
if the change had been made, the Spartan government 
would have remained, in form as well as in principle, just 
what it was before; although the Eurystheneid and Pro- 
kleid families would have lost their privileges. It is not 
meant here to deny that the Spartan kings were men of 
great importance in the state, especially when (like Age- 
silaus) they combined with their official station a marked 
personal energy. But it is not the less true, that the asso- 
ciations, connected with the title of king in the modern 
mind, do not properly apply to them. 

To carry his point at Sparta, Lysander was well aware 
that agencies of an unusual character must be employed. 
Quitting Sparta soon after his recall, he visited the oracles 
of Delphi, Dodona, and Zeus Ammon in Libya,? in order 

' Thucyd. v. 63; Xen. Hellen. ifi, ? Diodor. xiv. 13; Cicero, de Divin. 
&. 26; iv. 2, 1. i, 43, 96; Corn. Nepos, Lysand.c.3, 
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to procure, by persuasion or corruption, injunctions to the 
His in- Spartans countenancing his projects. So great 
eae was the general effect of oracular injunctions on 
self king at the Spartan mind, that Kleomenés had thus ob- 
Sparta—he tained the deposition of King Demaratus,—and 
tnesarothe the exiled Pleistoanax, his own return;! bribery 
oracles in having been in both cases the moving impulse. 
scheme laid But Lysander was not equally fortunate. None 
for the pro- of these oracles could be induced, by any offers, 
uction of 
sacred do- to venture upon so grave a sentence as that of 
cuments, a8 repealing the established law of succession to 
hidden, te the Spartan throne. It is even said that the 
a son of priests of Ammon, not content with refusing his 
pollo. ° 
offers, came over to Sparta to denounce his 
proceeding ; upon which accusation Lysander was put on 
his trial, but acquitted. 
The statement that he was thus tried and acquitted, 
I think untrue. But his schemes thus far miscarried—and 
he was compelled to resort to another stratagem, yet still 
appealing to the religious susceptibilities of his countrymen. 
There had been born some time before, in one of the cities 
of the Euxine, a youth named Silenus, whose mother affir- 
med that he was the son of Apollo; an assertion which 
found extensive credence, notwithstanding various diffi- 
culties raised by the sceptics. While making known at 
Sparta this new birth of a son to the god, the partisans of 
Lysander also spread abroad the news that there existed 
sacred manuscripts and inspired records, of great antiquity, 
hidden and yet unread, in the custody of the Delphian 
priests; not to be touched or consulted until some genuine 
son of Apollo should come forward to claim them. With 
the connivance of some among the priests, certain oracles 
were fabricated agreeable to the views of Lysander. The 
lan was concerted that Silenus should present himself at 
elphi, tender the proofs of his divine parentage, and then 
claim the inspection of these hidden records; which the 
priests, after an apparently rigid scrutiny, were prepared 
to grant. Silenus would then read them aloud in the pre- 
sence of all the spectators; and one would be found among 
them, recommending to the Spartans to choose their kings 
out of all the best citizens.? 


1 Plutarch, Lysand. c. 25, from 66; Thucyd, v. 12. | 
Ephorus. Compare Herodot. vi. 2 Plutarch, Lysand. co. 26. 
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So nearly did this project approach to consummation, 
thatSilenus actually presented himself at Delphi, 
and put in his claim. But one of the confede- 
rates either failed in his courage, or broke down, 
at the critical moment; so that the hidden re- 
cords still remained hidden. Yet though Ly- 
sander was thus compelled to abandon his plan, 
nothing was made public about it until after 
his death. It might probably have succeeded, had he found 
temple-confederates of proper courage and cunning—when 
we consider the profound and habitual deference of the 
Spartans to Delphi; upon the sanction of which oracle the 
Lykurgean ,institutions themselves were mainly understood 
to rest. And an occasion presently arose, on which the 
. prohone change might have been tried with unusual faci- 
ity and pertinence; though Lysander himself, having once 
miscarried, renounced his enterprise, and employed his in- 
fluence, which continued unabated, in giving the sceptre 
to another instead of acquiring it for himself!—like Mucian 


His aim at 
the king- 
ship fails— 
never- 
theless he 
still retains 
prodigious 
influence at 
Sparta. 


in reference to the Emperor Vespasian. 


' Tacit, Histor. i. 10. “Cui ex- 
peditius fuerit tradere imperium, 
quam obtinero.” 

The genera] fact of the conspiracy 
of Lysander to open for himself 
& way to the throne, appears to 
rest on very sufficient testimony— 
that of Ephorus ; to whom perhaps 
the words oaci tives in Aristotle 

may allude, where he mentions 
this conspiracy as having been 
narrated (Polit. v. i, 5). But Plu- 
tarch, as well as K., O. Miiller 
(Hist. of Dorians, iv. 9, 5) and 
others, erroneously represent the 
intrigues with the oracle as being 
resorted to after Lysander re- 
turned from accompanying Agesi- 
laus to Asia; which is certainly 
impossible, since Lysander accom- 
panied Agesilaus out, in the 
spring of 393 B.c,—did not return 
to Greece until the spring of 395 
B.0.—and was then employed, with 
an interval not greater than four 
or five months, on that expedition 


against Beotia wherein he was 
slain. 

The tampering of Lysander with 
the oracle must undoubtedly have 
taken place prior to the death of 
Agis—at some time between 403 
B.C. and 399 s.c. The humiliation 
which he received in 396 B.c. from 
Agesilaus might indeed have led 
him to revolve in his mind the | 
renewal of his former plans, but 
he can have had no time to do 
anything towards them. Aristotle 
(Polit. v. 6, 2) alludes to the humi- 
liation of Lysander by the kings 
as an example of incidents tending 
fo raise disturbance in an aristo- 
cratical government; but this hu- 
miliation probably alludes to tbe 
manner in which he was thwarted 
in Attica by Pausanias in 403 B.c, 
—which proceeding is ascribed by 
Plutarch to both kings, as well as 
to their jealousy of Lysander (see 
Plutarch, Lysand. c, 21)—not to 
the treatment of Lysander by Age. 
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It was apparently about a year after the campaigns 
B.0, 399, in Elis, that King Agis, now an old man, was 
Death of | taken ill at Herza in Arcadia, and carried back 
Agis king to Sparta, where he shortly afterwards expired. 
doubt as to His wife Timea had given birth to a son named 
the legiti. _ Leotychidés, now a youth about fifteen years of 
son Leoty- age.! But the legitimacy of this youth had 
chides. is, elways been suspected by Agis, who had pro- 
seeonded’ nounced, when the birth of the child was first 
py dy en De made known to him, that it could not be his, 
io hae He had been frightened out of his wife’s bed by 
throne. the shock of an earthquake, which was construed 


as a warning from Poseidon, and was held to be a prohi- 
bition of intercourse for a certaintime; during whichinterval 
Leotychidés was born. This was one story: another was, . 
that the young prince was the son of Alkibiadés, born 
during the absence of Agis in his command at Dekeleia. 
On the other hand, it was alleged that Agis, though origin- 
ally doubtful of the legitimacy of Leotychidés, had after- 
wards retracted his suspicions, and fully recognised him; 
especially, and with peculiar solemnity, during his last 
illness.2 Asin the case of Demaratus about a century 
earlier’—advantage was taken of these doubts by Agesilaus, 
the younger brother of Agis, powerfully seconded by Ly- 
sander, to exclude Leotychidés, and occupy the throne 
himself. 

Agesilaus was the son of King Archidamus, not by 
Lampito the mother of Agis, but by a second 
wife named Eupolia. He was now at the mature . 
age of forty,‘ and having been brought up with- 
out any prospect of becoming king—at least until very 


Character 
of Age- 
silaus. 


silaus in £96 8.0. The mission of man was tho son of Alkibiadés, 


Lysander to the despot Dionysius 
at Syracuse (Plutarch, Lysand. c. 2) 
must also have taken place prior 
to the death of Agis in 399 8.0. 
whether before or after the failure 
of the stratagem at Delphi, is un- 
certain; perhaps after it. 

1 The age of Leotychidés is ap- 
proximately marked by the date 
of the presence of Alkibiadés at 
Sparta 414—413 n.c. The mere ru- 
mour,true or false, that this young 


may be held sufficient as chrono- 
logical evidence to certify his age. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iii.8,2; Pausanias, 
iii, 8. 4; Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 3, 


® Herodot. v. 66. 
I confess Ido not understand 


how Xenophon can affirm, in his 
Agesilaus, i. 6, ’Aynotiaog totvuy 
Ett pév veo Wy Etvys HS Bactdel-c. 
For he himself says (ii. 28), and 
it seems well established, that | 
Agesilaus died at the age of above 
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recent times—had passed through the unmitigated rigour 
of Spfrtan drill and training. He was distinguished for 
all Spartan vwtues: exemplary obedience to authority, in 
the performance of his trying exercises, military as well as 
civil—emulation, in trying to surpass every competitor— 
extraordinary courage, energy, as well as facility in endu- 
ring hardship—simplicity and frugality in all his personal 
habits—extreme sensibility to the opinion of his fellow- 
citizens. Towards his persoml] friends or adherents, he 
was remarkable for fervour of attachment, even for unscru- 
pulous partisanship, with a readiness to use all his influence 
in screening their injustices or shortcomings; while he was 
comparatively placable and generous in dealing with rivals 
at home, nothwithstanding his eagerness to be first in every 
sort of competition. His manners were cheerful and po- 
pular, and his physiognomy pleasing; though in stature he 
was not only smal! but mean, and though he laboured under 
the additional defect of lameness on one leg,? which ac- 
counts for his constant refusal to suffer his statue to be taken. 
He was indifferent to money, and exempt from excess of 
selfish feeling, except in his passian for superiority and 
power. 3 

In spite of his rank as brother of Agis, Agesilaus had 
never yet been tried in any military command, though he 
had probably served in the army either at Dekeleia or in 
Asia. Much of his character therefore lay as yet undis- 
closed. And his popularity may perhaps have been the 
greater at the moment when the throne became vacant, 
inasmuch as, having never been put in a position to excite 
jealousy, hé stood distinguished only for accomplishments, 
efforts, endurances, and punctual obedience, wherein even 
the poorest citizens were his competitors on equal terms. 
Nay, so complete was,the self-constraint, and the habit of 
_ smothering emotions, generated by a Spartan training, that 
even the cunning Lysander himself did not at this time 
know him. He and Agesilaus had been early and intimate 


80 (Plutarch, Agesil. c. 40); and It appears that the mother of 

his death must have been about Agesilaus wasa verysmall woman, 

$60 B.C. and that Archidamus had incurred 
* Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 2-5; the censure of the Ephors, on that 

_Senoph. Agesil. vii. 3; Plutarch, especial ground, for marrying her. 
Apophth. Laconic. p. 212 D. ? Xenoph. Agesil. xi. 7; Plutarch 
2 Plutarch, Agesil. c, 2; Kenoph. Agesil. c. 2. 

Agel, viii. 1. F 
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It was apparently about a year after the campaigns 
in Elis, that King Agis, now an old man, was 


B.C. 399. 

Death of taken ill at Heraa in Arcadia, and carried back 
eee to Sparta, where he shortly afterwards expired. 
doubt as to His wife Timea had given birth to a son named 
the rege Leotychidés, now a youth about fifteen years of 
PhS ea age.! But the legitimacy of this youth had 
enite . always been suspected by Agis, who had pro- 
seconded’ nounced, when the birth of the child was first 
oy made known to him, that it could not be his, 
to ihe. He had been frightened out of his wife’s bed by 
throne. the shock of an earthquake, which was construed 


as a warning from Poseidon, and was held to -be a prohi- 
bition of intercourse for a certaintime; during which interval 
Leotychidés was born. ‘This was one story: another was, 
that the young prince was the son of Alkibiadés, born 
during the absence of Agis in his command at Dekeleia. 
On the other hand, it was alleged that Agis, though origin- 
ally doubtful of the legitimacy of Leotychidés, had after- 
wards retracted his suspicions, and fully recognised him; 
especially, and with peculiar solemnity, during his last 
illness.2 Asin the case of Demaratus about a century 
earlier3—advantage was taken of these doubts by Agesilaus, 
the younger brother of Agis, powerfully seconded by Ly- 
sander, to exclude Leotychidés, and occupy the throne 
himself. 
Agesilaus was the son of King Archidamus, not by 
Lampito the mother of ae but by a second 
wife named Eupolia. He was now at the mature . 
age of forty,4 and having been brought up with- 
out any prospect of becoming king—at least until very 


Character 
of Age- 
silaus. 


silaus in £96 B.o. The mission of 
Lysander to the despot Dionysius 
at Syracuse (Plutarch, Lysand. c. 2) 
must also have taken place prior 
to the death of Agis in 399 B.c. 
whether before or after the failure 
of the stratagem at Delphi, is un- 
certain; perhaps after it. 

4The age of Leotychidés is ap- 
proximately. marked by the date 
of the presence of Alkibiadés at 
Sparta 414—413 n.c. The mere ru- 
mour, true or false, that this young 


man was the son of Alkibiadés, 
may be held sufficient as chrono- 
logical evidence to certify his age. 

? Xen. Hellen. iii.3,2; Pausanias, 
iii. 8. 4; Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 3, 


® Herodot. v. 66. 
*I confess Ido not understand 


how Xenophon can affirm, in his 
Agesilaus, i. 6, “Aynstdaug totvuy 
Ett piv véog Wy Etuye tHe Pactrel ¢. 
For he himself says (ii. 28), and 
it seems well established, that 
Agesilaus died at the age of above 
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recent times—had passed through the unmitigated rigour 
of Sp&rtan drill and training. He was distinguished for 
all Spartan virtues: exemplary obedience to authority, in 
the performance of his trying exercises, military as well as 
civil—emulation, in trying to surpass every competitor— 
extraordinary courage, energy, as well as facility in endu- 
ring hardship—simplicity and frugality in all his personal 
habits—extreme sensibility to the opinion of his fellow- 
citizens. Towards his persoml friends or adherents, he 
was remarkable for fervour of attachment, even for unscru- 
pulous partisanship, with a readiness to use all his influence 
in screening their injustices or shortcomings; while he was 
comparatively placable and generous in dealing with rivals 
at home, nothwithstanding his eagerness to be first in every 
sort Of competition.! His manners were cheerful and po- 
pular, and his physiogpnomy pleasing; though in stature he 
was not only small but mean, and though he laboured under 
the adcitional defect of lameness on one leg,? which ace 
counts for his constant refusal to suffer his statue to be taken. 
He was indifferent to money, and exempt from excess of 
selfish feeling, except in his passion for superiority and 
power. ; 

In spite of his rank as brother of Agis, Agesilaus had 
never yet been tried in any military command, though he 
had probably served an the army either at Dekeleia or in 
Asia. Much of his character therefore lay gs yet undis- 
closed. And his popularity may perhaps have been the 
greater at the moment when the throne became vacant, 
masmuch as, having never been put in a position to excite 
jealousy, he stood distinguished only for accomplishments, 
efforts, endurances, and punctual obedrence, wherein even’ 
the poorest citizens were his competitors on equal terms. 
Nay, so complete was,the self-constraint, and the habit of 
smothering emotions, generated by a Spartan training, that 
even the cunning Lysander himself did not at this time 
know him. He and Agesilaus had been early and intimate 


80 (Plutarch, Agesil. c. 40); and It appears that the mother of 

his death must have been about Agesilaus wasa verxsmall woman, 

$60 B.C. and that Archidamus had incurred 
1 Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 2—5; the censure of the Ephors, on that 

Xenoph. Agesil. vii. 3; Plutarch, especial ground, for marrying her. 

Apophth. Laconic. p. 212 D, > Xenoph. Agesil. xi. 7; Plutarch 
2 Plutarch, Agesil.c. 2; Xenoph. Agesil. 6.2; 

Agel, viii. 1. 4 
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friends,! both having bet.. ....... -- ~~, in the same herd 
or troop for the purposes of discipline; a strong ilMstra- 
tion of the equalising character ot this discipline, since we 
know that Lysander was of poor parents and condition.? 
He made the mistake of supposing Agesilaus to be of a 
disposition particularly gentle and manageable; and this 
was his main inducement for espousing the pretensions of 
the latter to the throne, after the decease of Agis. Luy- 
sander reckoned, if by his means Agesilaus became king, 
on a great increase of his own influence, and especially on 
a renewed missipn to Asia, if not as ostensible general, 
at least as real chief under the titular headship of the new 
king. , 
> Aeianaingly when the imposing solemnities which 
always marked the funeral of a king of Sparta 


Conflicting : ‘ . 
pretensions were terminated,3 and the day arrived for in- 
ses San stallation of a new king, Agesilaus, under the 
Lepty- promptings of Lysander, stood forward to con- 
chidés. 


test the legitimacy and the title of Leotychidés, 
and to claim the sceptre for himself—a true Uerakleid, 
brother of the late king Agis. In the debate, which pro- 
bably took place not merely before the Ephors and the 
Senate but before the ‘assembled citizens besides—Liy- 
sander warmly seconded his pretensions. Of this debate 
unfortunately we are not permitted to know much. We 
cannot doubt that the mature age and excellent reputation 
of Agesilaus Would count as a great recommendation, when 
set against an untried youth; and this was probably the 
real point (since the relationship of both was so near) upow 
which decision turned;4 for the legitimacy of Jseotychidés 
‘was positively asseverated by his mother Timea,*> and we 
do not find that the question of paternity was referred 
to the Delphian oracle, as in the case of Demaratus. 
There was however one circumstance which stood 
much in the way of Agesilaus—his personal deformity. A 
lame king of Sparta had never yet been known. And if 


1 Plutarch, Agesil. c, 2. 
? Plutarch, Lysand. c. 2. 


cikaov zat To yéver xat TH apety, &e. 
5 Xen. Hellen. iii. 3, 2. This 


* Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 3, 1. 

* Plutarch, Lysand. c. 22; Plut- 
arch, Agcsil. c. 3; Ken. Hellen. 
iii, 3,2; Ken. Agesil. 1. 5—xpivace 


¢ 


ho mAheue musmurkrtArenanu etunt 'Ayne 


statement contradicts the talk im- 
puted to Timma by Duris (Plutarch, 
Agesil. c. 3; Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 
23), me 
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we turn back more than a century to the occurrence ofa st 
milar deformity in one of the Battaad princes at Kyréné,! we 
see the Kyrenians taking it so deeply to heart, 
that they’sent to ask advice from Delphi, and 
to invite the Mantinelan reformer Demdonax. 
Over and above this gentiment of repugnance, 
too, the gods had fee forewarned Sparta 
to beware of “a lame reign.” = Diopeithés, 
a prophet and religious adwiser of high re- 
putation, advocated the cause of Leotychidés. 
He produced an ancient oracle, telling Sparta, 
that Ptavith all her pride she must not suffer 
a lame reign to impair her stable footing;? 
for if she did so, unexampled suffering and 
ruinous wars would long beset her.” This prophecy 
had already been once invoked, about eighty years earlier,® 
but with a very different interpretation. To Grecian 
leaders, like Themistoklés or Juysander, it was an ac- 
complishment of no small value to be able to elude incon- 
venient texts or intractable religious feclings, by expository 
ingenuity. And Lysander here raised his voice (as The- 
mistoklés had done on the momentous occasion before the 
battle of Salamis+), to combat the’professional expositors; 
contending that by “a lame reign,” the god meant, nota 
bodily defect in the king—which ‘might not even be con- 
‘genital, but might arise “from some positive hurt>—but the 
reign of any king who was not a genuine descendant of 
Héraklés. 

The influence of luysander,® combined doubtless with 


Objection 
taken 
against 
Agesilaus 
on the 
ground of 
his lame- 


oracle pro- 
duced by 
Diopeithés 
—eluded 
by the in- 
terpreta- 
tion of 
Lysander, 


! Herodot. iv. 161. ArccééEaro Gt 
. *” -~ >? ’ - 
tyyv Bucikytyy tun Agxzatrhew 6 m2t¢ 
Barttos, yokss te wy xat odx apti- 
movg. Ot 6 Kupnvaiot mpoe thy 


even, ahha paddov, pH “obx chy 
TOU Yévousg Buahevon. 

Congenital lameness would be 
regarded as a mark of divine dis- 


RatakaBovszy cupoop yy entp- 
nov &¢ Aehopuns, enztpnsomevous Ovtiva 
THOTOV XATUOTHOGPEVOL A~GAALTTA Av 
Oixeotey. 
% 

2 Plutarch, Lysand. c, 22; Plut- 
arch, Agesil. c. 3; Pausan, iii. 8, 5. 

* Diodor. xi. 50. 

* Herodot. vii. 143. 

§ Xen. Hellen. iii. 3, 3. we odx 
Giotto, Tov Deov TULTO xEhevELy QUAG- 
fachorpn nposntataas Tig yw- 


pleasure, and therefore a disquali- 
fication from the throne, as in the 
case of Battus of Kyréné above 
noticed. But the words ywhy Bu- 
cikeva were general enough to cover 
both the cases—superinduced as 
well as congenital lameness. It is 
upon this that Lysander founds hig 
inference—that the god did not 
mean to allude to bodily lameness 
at all. 

6 Pausanias, iii. 8, 5; Plutarch 
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ae preponderance of sentiment already «tending towards 
Agesilaus, caused this effort of interpretative subtlety to 
Agesilaus be welcomed as convincing, and led to the no- 


is preferred mination of the lame candidate as king. There 


Se iolaions was however a considerable minority, to whom 
which al- this decision appeared a gin against the gods 
a ie and a mockery of the oracle. And though the 
attached to murmurs of such dissentients were kept down 
iiterpicte: by the ability and success of Agesilaus during 
tion. the first years of his reign, yet when, in his ten 


last years, calamity and humiliation were poured thickly 
upon this proud city, the public sentiment came decidedly 
round to their view. Many a pious Spartan then exclaimed, 
with feelings of bitter repentance, that the divine word 
never failed to come true at last, and that Sparta was 
justly punished for having wilfully shut her eyes to the 
distinct and merciful warning vouchsafed to her, about the 
mischiefs of a “lame reign.”? : 
Besides the crown, Agesilaus at the same time acquired 
the large property left by the late King Agis; 


Popular (an acquisition which enabled him to display his 
Agesilaus— generosity by transferring half of it at once to 
ne oncili- his maternal relatives—for-the most part poor 
Ephors—  persons.3 The popularity acquired by thisstep 
his great = was still farther increased by his marher of con- 


influence at 
Sparta—his 


ducting himself towards the Ephors and Senate.” 


energy, Between these magistrates and the kings there 
combined ‘ ; 

withains . Was ey a bad understanding. The kings, 
scrupulous not having lost the tradition of the plenary 
rip. «power once enjoyed by theirancestors, displayed 


as much haughty reserve as they dared, towards 
an authority now become essentially superior to their own. 


2 Plutarch. Agesil.c.30; Plutarch, 


Agesil. c. 8; Plutarch, Lysand. c. 
Compar. Agesil. and Pomp. c. 1, 


22; Justin. vi. 2. 


118" ulov, w naidec, mpoceprser 

aoap 

Tobrog to Oednporoy jyty 

THs naravpatou mpdvoiac,, 

“Ov Ehaxev, de, 

This is a splendid chorus of the 
Trachinie of Sophoklés (822) pro- 
claiming their sentiments’ on the 
awful death of Héraklés, in the 
tunic of Nessus, which has just 
been announced as about to happen.. 


"Ayysiraoe 88 thy Basiderxy sobs 
Aafetv, obtEe Ta THOS Ueude Gprepmtod, 
GUtE Ta TPOG avipwrone, xpivag vo- 
Qiang Azwtuytdny, dv vidy adtod ané- 
Seckev 6 abzhpog yuystov, tov b¢€ 
Yoysov xatetpwveveapsvesg Tov mept 
THe ywrotyzog. Again, ib, o 2 se 
"Ayrsihaoy énsoxotyss tH YpNTpPY 
Avsavipog. 

* Xen. Agesil. iv. 5; Plutarch, 
Ages. c. 4. 
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But Agesilaus—not less from his own pre-established 
habits, than from anxiety to make up for the defects of his 
title—adopted a line of conduct studiously opposite. He 
not only took pains to avoid collision with the Ephors, but 
showed marked deference both to their orders and to their 
persons. He rose from his seat whenever they appeared; 
he conciliated both Ephors and senators by timely presente. ! 
By such judicious proceeding, as well as by his exact ob- 
servance of the laws and customs,? he was himself the 
greatest gainer. Combined with that ability and energy 
in which he was never deficient, it ensured to him more 
real power than had ever fallen to the lot of any king of 
Sparta; power, not merely over the military operations 
abroad which usually fell to the kings—but also over the 
policy of the state at home. On the increase and main- 
tenance of that real power, his chief thoughts were con- 
centrated; new dispositions generated by kingship, which 
had never shown themselves in him before. Despising, 
like Lysander, both money, luxury, and all the outward 
show of power—he exhibited, as a king, an ultra-Spartan 
simplicity, carried almost to affectation, in diet, clothing, 
and general habits. But like Lysander also, he delighted! 
in the exercise of dominion through the medium of knots 
or factions of devoted partisans, whom he rarely scrupled 
to uphold in all their career of injustice and oppression. 
‘Though an amiable man, with no disposition to tyranny 
and still less to plunder, for his own benefit—Agesilaus 
thus made himself the willing instrument of both, for the 
benefit of his various coadjutors and friends, whose power 
and consequence he identified with his own.3 

At the moment when  —_ laus became king, Sparta 
was at the maximum of her power, holding nearly all the 
Grecian towns as subject allies, with or without tribute. 
She was engaged in the task (as hasalready been mentioned) 
of protecting the Asiatic Greeks against the Persian sa- 
traps in their neighbourhood. And the most interesting 
portion of the life of Agesilaus consists in the earnestness 
with which he espoused, and the vigour and ability with 


' Plutarch, Agesil. c. «. conica, p. 209 F—212 D. 

2 Xen. Agesil. vii. 2. See the incident alluded to by 

§ Isokratés, Orat. v. (Philipp.) s. Theopompus ap. Athenzum, xiii. 
100; Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 3, p. 609. 
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which he conducted, this great Pan-hellenic duty. It 
will be seen that success in his very promising career 
was intercepted! by his bad factious subservience to par- 
tisans, at home and abroad—by his unmeasured thirst for 
Spartan omnipotence—and his indifference or aversion to 
any generous scheme of combination with the cities depen- 
dent on Sparta. 

His attention however was first called to a dangerous 
internal conspiracy with which Sparta was 


B.0, 898-397. | 

; ty ry CT. — 9 thie : 
Dangerous threatened. The “lame reign” was at yet less 
conspiracy than twelve months old, when Agesilaus, being 
at Sparta— engaged in sacrificing at one of the established 
striking state solemnities, was apprised by the officiating 
sacrifices. : 


prophet, that the victims exhibited menacing 
symptoms, portending a conspiracy of the most formidable 
character. A second sacrifice gave yet worse promise; 
and on the third the terrified prophet exclaimed, “Agesi- 
laus, the revelation before us imports that we are actually 
in the midst of our enemies.” They still continued to 
sacrifice, but victims were now offered to the averting 
and preserving gods, with prayers that these latter, by 
tutelary interposition, would keep off the impending 
peril. At length, after much repetition and great diffi- 
culty, favourable victims were obtained; the meaning of 
which was soon made clear. Five days afterwards, an in- 
former came before the Ephors, communicating the secret, 
that a dangerous conspiracy was preparing, organised by 
a citizen named Kinadon.’ 

The conspirator thus named was a Spartan citizen, 
but not one of that select number called the 


Character : 

aid oie Equals or the Peers. It has already been 
oe mentioned that inequalities had been gradually 
gnieator growing up among qualified citizens of Sparta, 
pe ae tending tacitly to set apart a certain number of 
parties at them under the name of The Peers, and all the 
Sparta— rest under the correlative name of The Inferiors. 
increasing Bosid thi : ihe lineaa f 
earns family lasted only so long as the citizen could 


furnish a given contribution for himself and his 


sons to the public mess-table, and since industry of every 
kind was inconsistent with the rigid personal drilling im- 


1 Isokratés (Oxat. v. ut sup.) makes aremark in substance the same. 
2 Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 3, 4. | 
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posed upon all of them—the natural consequence was, that 
in each generation a certain number of citizens became 
disfranchised and dropped off. But these disfranchised 
men did not become Periceki or Helots. They were still 
citizens, whose qualification, though in abeyance, might be 
at any time renewed by the munificence of a rich man;! 
so that they too, along with the lesser citizens, were known 
under the denomination of The Inferiors. 

It was to this class that Kinadon belonged. He was a 
young man of remarkable strength and courage, who had 
discharged with honour his duties in the Lykurgean dis- 
cipline,? and had imbibed from it that sense of personal 
equality, and that contempt of privilege, which its theory 
as well as its practice suggested. Notwithstanding all 
exactness of duty performed, he found that the constitution, 
as practically worked, excluded him from the honours and 
distinctions of the state; reserving them for the select ci- 
tizens known under the name of Peers. And this exclusion 
had become more marked and galling since the formation 
of the Spartan empire after the victory of Augospotami; 
whereby the number of lucrative posts (harmosties and 
others) all monopolised by the Peers, had been so much 
multiplied. Debarred from the great political prizes, 
Kinadon was still employed by the Ephors, in conse- 
quence of his high spirit and military sufficiency, in that 
standing force which they kept for maintaining order at 
home.3 He had been the agent ordered on several of 
those arbitrary seizures which they never scrupled to 
employ towards persons whom they regarded as dangerous. 
But this was no satisfaction to his mind; nay, probably, by 
bringing him into close contact with the men in authority, 
it contributed to lessen his respect for them. He desired 


1See Ch. vi. of this History. 
‘Xen. Hellen. iii. 3, 6. Odtoe 
(Kinadon) 8 Fv veaviaxog xai to 


theory ; whereby every citizen, who 
rigorously discharged his duty in 
the public drill, belonged to the 


cides xai thy poyny e¥pwotos, on 
MEvTOL TW Opotwy. 

The meaning of the term Ot 
Spotor fluctuates in Kenophon; it 
sometimes, as here, is used to sig- 
nify the privileged Peers—again 
De Repub. Laced. xiii. 1; and Anab. 
iv. 6, 14. Sometimes again it is 
used agreeably to the Lykurgean 


number (De Rep. Lac. x. 7). 

There was a variance between 
the theory and the practice. 

* Xen. Hellen. iii. 3, 9, ‘Yrype- 
enxer Os xai Gr’ 754 6 Kiyadwy tote 
‘Eqépors toravta, iii. 8, 7. Ot ovve 
tTeTaypsvo. Tuwv (Kinadon says) 
QUtoL nro xexty pela. 
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“to be inferior to no man in Sparta”!—and his conspiracy 
was undertaken to realise this object by breaking up the 
constitution. ' 

It has already been mentioned that amidst the general 
Police of security which th the political society 
the Ephors of Laconia, the Ephors maintained a secret 


a stig ~—- police and system of espionage which reached 
before its height of unscrupulous efficiency under the 
eoED title of the Krypteta. Such precautions were 


now more than ever requisite; for the changes in the prac- 
tical working of Spartan politics tended to multiply the 
number of malcontents, and to throw the Inferiors as well 
as the Pericki and the Neodamodes (manumitted Helots), 
into one common antipathy with the Helots, against the 
exclusive partnership of the Peers. Informers were thus 
sure of encouragement and reward, and the man who now 
came to the Ephors either was really an intimate friend 
of Kinadon, or had professed himself such in order to elicit 
the secret. “IXinadon (said he to the Ephors) brought me 
to the extremity of the market-place, and bade me count 
how many Spartans there were therein. I reckoned up 
about forty, besides the king, the Ephors, and the Senators. 
Upon my asking him why he desired me to count them, 
he replied—Because these are the men, and the only men, 
whom you have to look upon as enemies;? all others in the 
market-place, more than 4000 in number, are friends and 
comrades. Kinadon also pointed out to me the one or 
two Spartans whom we met in the roads, or who were 
lords in the country districts, as our only enemies; every 
one else around them being friendly to our purpose.” 
“How many did he tell you were the accomplices actually 
rivy to the scheme?”—asked the Ephors. “Only a 
ew (was the reply); but those thoroughly trustworthy: 
these confidants themselves, however, said that all around 
them were accomplices—Inferiors, Periceki, Neodamodes, 
and Helots, all alike; for whenever any one among these 
classes talked about a Spartan, he could not disguise his 


1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 3, 11. pydevoc Aristotle (Polit. v. 6, 2)—7 Srav 
Fttwy elvar twv év Aaxedsipovi—was avopwy¢ tte Oy ph petéyn toy 
the declaration of Kinadon when tipwy, ofov Kivadwy 6 tiv én “AyT- 
seized and questioned by the otddou ovotyore énibeowy ent robs 
Ephors concerning his purposes. Znapziarae. 

Substantially it coincides with 2 Xen. Hellen, iii. 3, 5. 
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intense antipathy—he talked as if he could eat the S) 


tans raw.” ! 


“But how (continued fhe Ephors) diu s:inadon reckon 


upon getting arms?” “His language was (replied 
the Wine We of the standing force have 
opr own arms all ready; and here are plenty of 
knives, swords, spits, hatchets, axes, and scythes 
—on sale in this market-place, to suit an in- 
surgent multitude: besides, every man who tills 


Wide- 
spread dis- 
content 
reckoned 
upon by 
the con- 
spirators. 


the earth, or cuts wood and stone, has tools by him which 
will serve as weapons in case of need; especially in a 
struggle with enemies themselves unarmed.” On being 
asked what was the moment fixed for execution—the wit- 
ness could not tell; he had been instructed only to remain 


on the spot, and be ready.’ : 


It does not appear that this man knew the name of 


any person concerned, except Kinadon himself. 
So deeply were the Ephors alarmed, that they 
refrained from any formal convocation even of 
what was called the Lesser Assembly—includ- 
ing the Senate, of which the kings were mem- 
bers ex officio, and perhaps a few other prin- 


Alarm of 
the Ephors 
—their 
Manceuvres 
for appre- 
hending 
Kinadon 
privately. 


cipal persons besides. But the members of this assembly 
were privately brought together to deliberate on the 
emergency; Agesilaus probably among them. To arrest 
Kinadon at once in Sparta appeared imprudent; since his 
accomplices, of number as yet unknown, would be thus 
admonished either to break out in insurrection, or at least 
to make their escape. But an elaborate stratagem was 
laid for arresting him out of Sparta, without the knowledge 
of his accomplices. ‘The Ephors, calling him before them, 
professed to confide to him (as they had done occasionally 
before) a mission to go to Aulon (a Laconian town on the 
frontier towards Arcadia and Triphylia) and there to seize 


1 Xen. Hellen. iii, 8, 6. Adtoi 
PEvTOL Tao Epacay cuverddvar xat 
eThwoty x2 veodapwogor, xai tots Un0- 
prloor, rat toic neproixere’ Bou yap 
év toOUTOLG Tie hdyos YEvorto meEpt 
Draptriatwy, ovdeva Sovacbar xportery 
to py ody Nbswe Av xat Wpwy 
éoblery adtmyv. 

The expression is Homeric—wp.oy 
PeBpwhorg [Iptapov, &e. (Iliad. iv. 


35). The Greeks did not think 
themselves obliged to restrain the 
full expression of vindictive feel- 
ing. The poet Theognis wishes, 
“that he may one day come to 
drink the blood of those who had 
ill-used him” (v. 349 Gaisf.). 

2 Xen. Hellen. iii. 8, 7. Ste éne- 
Syuztv of napnyyerpévoy ety, 
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some parties designated by name in a formal Skytalé or 
warrant; including some of the Aulonite Periceki—some 
Helots—and one other person by name, a woman of pe- 
culiar beauty resident at the place, whose influence was 
understood to spread disaffection among all the Lacede- 
monians who came thither, old as well as young.1. When 
Kinadon inquired what force he was to take with him on 
the mission, the Ephors, to obviate all suspicion that they 
were picking out companions with views hostile to him, 
desired him to go to the Hippagretés (or commander of 
the 300 youthful guards called Horsemen, though they 
were not really mounted) and ask for the first six or seven 
men of the guard? who might happen to be in the way. 
But they (the Ephors) had already held secret communi- 
cation with the Hippagretés, and had informed him both 
whom they wished to be sent, and what the persons sent 
were to do. They then dispatched Kinadon on his pre- 
tended mission, telling him that they should place at his 
disposal three carts, in order that he might more easily 
bring home the prisoners. 

Kinadon began his journey to Aulon, without the 
Kinadon is smallest suspicion of the plot laid for him by 


peer er the Ephors; who, to make their purpose sure, 
and exe- ' sent an additional body of the guards after him, 
cuted—his to quell any resistance which might possibly 
plices are arise. But their stratagem succeeded as com- 
arrested, —_ pletely as they could desire. He was seized on 
conspiracy the road, by those who accompanied him osten- 


broken up. gibly for his pretended mission. These men 


interrogated him, put him to the torture, and heard from 


1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 3, 8. “Ayayetv 3 Xen. Hellen. iii. 3, 9. 


88 éxédevov xai thy Yovaixa, H xah- 
Atoty pév eheyeto abtdOe efvar, Av- 
palvecbar S& eurxst Tobe apLXvoupE- 
vous Aaxecdatpoviwy xai npzoButépouc 
xal vewrtéepous. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iii. 3, 9, 10. 

The persons called Hippeis at 
Sparta were not mounted; they 
were a select body of 300 youthful 
citizens, employed either on home 
police or on foreign service. 

See Herodot. viii. 124: Strabo, x. 
p. 481; K. QO. Miiller, History of 
the Dorians, B. iii. ch. 12. 8. 5, 6. 


"Eped)ov 68 of cudAaBdvtse abtoyv 
piv xatéystv, tove 62 Evverddrac, 
ruddpevor abvtov, ypabavtes 
AROTEPTELY THY Taylstyy tots 
. £ a t w 
epopntg. Outw 8 eiyov ot Egopar 
mpog tO TPaYpu, Wote xa popav 
innswy snepbay totg ex’ Addhwvod 
. ’ ? . ' ~ ’ . ° 
"Erect 6 cikyupsvou tov avipd< Hxev 
iNMEVS, PEPWY TA OvdOpPatTa Wy 
Kivadwy anéypave, napaypyiae 
' id U x . 
Tov te pavtty Trcapsvov xat 006 
énixatptwratous EuvedapBavov. ‘Q¢ 
8 avyyfn 6 Kivadwv, xat nheyyeto, 
xal wyohoyst navra, xab TOdS Cuv- 
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his lips the names of his accomplices; the list of whom they 
wrote down, and forwarded by oné of the guards to Sparta. 


evddotac Eheye, téAu¢ ATO Tpov- 
<0, th xal Bovrdmevog TAUTA TOATTOL; 

Polyenus (ii. 14, 1) in his ac- 
count ofthis transaction, expressly 
mentions that the Hippeisor guards 
who accompanied Kinadon, put 
him to the torture (otpzBkwoavtee) 
when they seized him, in order 
to extort the names of his accom- 
plices. Even without express testi- 
mony, We might pretty confidently 
have assumed this. From a man 
of spirit like Kinadon, the chief 
of a conspiracy, they were not 
likely to obtain such betrayal 
without torture. 

I had affirmed that in the des- 
cription of this transaction given 
by Xenophon, it did not appear 
whether Kinadon was able to write 
or not. My assertion was contro- 
verted by Colonel Mure (in his 
Reply to my Appendix), who cited 
the words 9gpwy Ta Ob-opatHe Wy 
Kivadwy anéypabe, as contain- 
ing an affirmation from Xenophon 
that Kinadon could write. 

In my judgement, these words, 
taken in conjunction with what 
precedes, and with the probabili- 
ties of the fact, described, do not 
contain such an affirmation. 

The guards were instructed to 
seize Kinadon, and after having 
heard from Kinadon who his ac- 
complices were, to write the names 
down and send them to the Ephors. 
It is to be presumed that they 
executed these instructions as gi- 
ven; the more so, as what they 
were commanded to do was at 
once the safest and the most na- 
tural proceeding. For Kinadon 
was a man distinguished for per- 
sonal stature and courage (to etbu¢ 
xai THY "puyny Ebowato:, iii. 3, 5), 
so that those who seized him 


would find it an indispensable 
precaution to pinion his arms. 
Assuming even that Kinadon could 
write—yet if he were to write, ho 
must have his right arm free. 
And why should the guards take 
this risk, when all which the Eph- 
ors required was, that Kinadon 
should pronounce the names, to be 
written down by others? With a 
man of the qualities of Kinadon, 
it probably required the most in- 
tense pressure to force him to be- 
tray his comrades, even by word 
of mouth; it would probably be 
more difficult still, to force him 
to betray them by the more de- 
liberate act of writing. 

I conceivethat Fxev inmehs, oépwy 
Ta Ovopata Wy 6 Kwddwv andyparpe 
is to be construed with reference 
to the preceding sentence, and 
announces the carrying into effect 
of the instructions then reported 
as given by the Ephors. “A guard 
came, bearing the names of those 
whom Kinadon had given in,” It 
is not necessary to suppose that 
Kinadon had written down these 
names with his own hand. 

In the beginning of the Oration 
of Andokidés (De Mysteriis), Py- 
thonikus gives information of a 
mock celebration of the mysteries, 
committed by Alkibiadés and 
others; citing as his witness the 
slave Andromachus; who is accord- 
ingly produced, and states to the 
assembly viva voce what he had 
seen and who were the persone 
present — [Jpwtos piv obtog (An- 
dromachus) tavta epyvuce, xat 
anéypabe tovtoug (8. 13). It 
is not here meant to affirm that 
the slave Andromachus wrote down 
the names of these persons, which 
he had the moment before publicly 
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The Ephors, on receiving it, immediately arrested the par- 
ties principally concerndd, especially the prophet Tisame- 
nus; and examined them along with Kinadon, as soon as 
he was brought prisoner. They asked the latter, among 
other questions, what was his purpose in setting on foot 
the conspiracy; to which he replied—“I wanted to be in- 
ferior to no man at Sparta.” His punishment was not long 
deferred. Having been manacled with a clog round his 
neck to which his hands were made fast—he was in this — 
condition conducted round the city, with men scourging 
and pricking him during the progress. His accomplices 
were treated in like manner, and at length all of them were 


put to death.! 


Such is the curious narrative, given by Xenophon, of 


Dangerous 
discontent 
indicated 
at Sparta, 


this unsuccessful conspiracy. He probably de- 
rived his information from Agesilaus himself; 
since we cannot easily explain how he could 
have otherwise learnt so much about the most. 


secret manceuvres of the Ephors, in a government pro- 


verbial for constant secrecy, like that of Sparta. 


he 


narrative opens to us a glimpse, though sadly transient 
and imperfect, of the internal dangers of the Spartan go- 


announced to the assembly. It 
is by the words anéypa'pe tovtouc 
that the orator describes the public 
oral announcement made by An- 
dromachus, which was formally 
noted down by a secretary, and 
which led to legal consequences 
against the persons whose names 
were given in. 

So again, in the old law quoted 
by Demosthenés (adv. Makart. p. 
1068), Anoypapetw 58 tov py notodvta 
TauTA O BoUVOPEVOE TPOG TOY apyovTa ; 
and in Demosthenés adv. Nikostrat, 
p. 1247. “A éx thy vopwy tH thwty 
TW Gmoypabaver ytyvetat, TH marge 
apinut: compare also Lysias, De 
Bonis Aristophanis, Or. xix. s. 53; 
it is not meant to affirm that 6 
Gnoypaywy was required to per- 
form his process in writing, or was 
necessarily able to write. A citizen 
who could not write might do this, 


as well as one who could. He 
informed against a certain person 
as delinquent; he infurmed of cer- 
tain articles of property, as be- 
longing to the estate of one whose 
property had been confiscated to 
the city. The information, as well 
as the name of the informer, was 
taken down by the official person 
—whether the informer could him- 
self write or not. 

It appears to me that Kinadon, 
having been interrogated, told to 
the guards who first seized him, 
the names of his accomplices—just 
as he told these names afterwards 
to the Ephors (xai tobe Fuverdorac 
EXeye); and this, whether he was, 
or was not, able to write; a point, 
which the passage of Xenophon 
noway determines. 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 3, 11. 
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vernment. We were aware, frém earlier ev 1UvLLeB, Ul PTCA 
discontent prevailing among the Helots, and to a certain 
extent among the Periceki. But the incident here described 
presents to us the first manifestation of a body of mal- 
contents among the Spartans themselves; malcontents 
formidable both from energy and position, like Kinadon 
and the prophet Tisamenus. Of the state of disaffected 
feeling in the provincial townships of Laconia, an impres- 
sive proof is afforded by the case of that beautiful woman 
who was alleged to be so active in political proselytism at 
Aulon; not tess than by the passionate expressions of 
hatred revealed in the deposition of the informer himself. 
Though little is known about the details, yet it seems that 
the tendency of affairs at Sparta was to concentrate both 
power and property in the hands of an oljgarchy ever nar- 
rowing among the citizens; thus aggravating the dangers 
‘at home, even at the time when the power of the 
state was greatest abroad, and preparing the way for that 
irreparable humiliation which began with the defeat of 
Leuktra. | ; 

It can hardly be doubted that much more wide-spread 
discontent came to the knowledge of the Ephors 
than that which is specially indicated in Xeno-' 

_phon. Andsuch discovery may probably have bcen one of the 

motives (as had happened in 424 B.c. on occasion of the 
expedition of Brasidas into Thrace) which helped to bring 
about the Asiatic expedition of Agesilaus, as an outlet 
for brave malcontents on distant and‘ lucrative military 
service. 

Derkyllidas had now been carrying on war in Asia 


B.O. 397, 


ens for near three years, against Tissaphernés p,oceeq- 
and Pharnabazus, with so much efficiency and ings of Der- 
yllidas 


success, as both to protect the Asiatic Greeks a pparna- 
on the coast, and to intercept all the revenues bazus in 
which those satraps either transmitted to court “*!* 

or enjoyed themselves. Pharnabazus had already gone up 
to Sysa (during his truce with Derkyllidas in 397 3.c.), 
and besides obtaining a reinforcement which acted under 
himself and Tissaphernés in 396 3.c. agaist Derkyllidas 
in Lydia, had laid schemes for renewing the maritime war 
against Sparta. ! ° 


' Diodor. xiv. 39: Xen. Hellen iii. 3. 13. 
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It is now that we hear Again mentioned the name of 
per rer Konon, who having saved himself with nine 
forreviving triremes from the defeat of Aigospotami, had 
the mari- remained for the last seven years under the 
time war . . . . “os 
agaidat protection of Evagoras, prince of Salamis in 
Sparta—re- Cyprus. Konon, having married.at Salamis, and 
ne. havik 1 born to him there, indulged but 
ity Of 1aving a son! born to him g 
Konon. faint hopes of ever returning to his native city, 
when, fortunately for him as well as for Athens, the Per- 
slans again became eager for an efficient admiral and fleet 
on the coast of Asia Minor. Through representations from 
Pharnabazus, as well as from Mvagoras in Cyprus—and 
through correspondence of the latter with the Greek 
pl¥sician Ktésias, who wished to become personally em- 
ployed in the negotiation, and who seems to have had con- 
siderable influence with Queen Parysatis?—orders were 
obtained, and funds provided, to equip in Phenicia and 
Kilikia a numerous fleet, under the command of Konon. 
While that officer began to show himself, and to act with 
such triremes as he found in readiness (about forty ur 
number) along the southern coast of Asia Minor from 
Kilikia to Kaunus3—further preparations were vigorously 
prosecuted in the Phenician ports, in order to make up 
the fleet to 300 sail.4 

It was by a sort of accident that news of such equip- 
Agesilaus ment reached Sparta—in an age of the ee 
1S ent th when diplomatic residents were as yet unknown. 
to Asia, A Syracusan merchant named Herodas, having 
nanied by Visited the Phoenician ports fortrading purposes, 
Lysander. brought back to Sparta intelligence of the pre- 
parations which he had seen, sufficient to excite much 


uneasiness. The Spartans were taking counsel among 


1 Lysias, Orat. xix. (De Bonis and a Kretan dancer named Zeno 
Aristophanis) s. 38. —both established at the Persian 
*See Ktesias, Fragmenta Persica, court, 
c. 63, ed. Bahr; Plutarch, Artax. There is n® part of the narrative 
ec. 21, of Ktesias, the loss of whicp is so 
We cannot make out these cir- much to be regretted as this; ra- 
cumstances with any distinctness; lating transactions, in which he 
but the general fact is plainly was himself concerned, and seeimn- 
testified, and is besides very prob- ingly giving original letters, 
able. “Another Grecian surgeon 4 Diodor. xiv. 39-79. 
(besides Ktesias) is mentioned as * Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 1. 
concerned—Polykritus of Mendé; 
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themselves, and communicating with their neighbouring 
allies, when Agesilaus, at the instance of Lysander, stood 
forward asa volunteer to solicit the command of a land- 
force for the purpose of attacking the Persians in Asia. 
He proposed to take with him only thirty full Spartan 
citizens or Peers, as a sort of Board or Council of Officers; 
2000 Neodamodes or enfranchised Helots, whom the 
Ephorg were probably glad to send away, and who would 
be selected from the bravest and most formidable; and 
6000 hoplites from the land-allies, to whom the prospect 
ofarichservice against Asiatic enemies would be tempt- 
ing. Of these thirty Spartans Lysander intended to be 
leader, dnd thus reckoning on his pre-established influence 
over Agesilaus, to exercise the real command himself with- 
out the name. He had no serious fear of the Persian 
arms, either by land or sea. He looked upon the announ- 
cement of the Pheenician fleet to be® an empty threat, as 
it had go often proved in the mouth of Tissaphernés during 
the late war; while the Cyreian expedition had inspired 
him further with ardent hopes of another successful Ana- 
basis, or conquering invasion of Persia from the sea-coast 
inwards. But he had still more at heart to employ his 
newly-acquired ascendency in re-establishing everywhere 
the Dekarchies, wltich had excited such intolerable hatred 
and exercised so much oppression, that even the Ephors 
had refused to lend positive aid in upholding them, so 
that they had been in several places broken up or modified. 
If the ambition of Agesilaus was comparatively less stained 
by personal and factious antipathies, and more Pan-hellenic 
in its aim, than that of Lysander—it was at the same time 
ye more unmeasured in respect to victory over the Great 

ing, whom he dreamt of dethroning, or at least of ex- 
pelling from Asia Minor and the coast.2- So powerful 
was the influence exercised by the Cyreian expedition over 
the schemes and imagination of energetic Greeks; 
so sudden was the outburst of ambition in the mind of 
so for which no,one before had given him 
eredit. 


) 
' Xen. Hellen. fii. 4, 2. Ken. Agesilaus, 1. 36, éxtvowy xat 
7 Xen. Hellen. iii, 5, 1, ednidacg ednivwy xatahncery tHy ent tHv sEA- 
Eyovta pzyadac aipjsety Bacikda, dc. aba otputevoucay mpdtepov apyjy, 
Compare iv. 2, 3, &e 
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, Though this plan was laid by two of the ablest sou 
Large plons in Greece, it turned out to be rash and impro- 
of Agesi- vident, so far as the stability of the Lacedemo- 
sane) fot in ian empire was concerned. That empire ought 
the interior to have been made sure by sea, where its real 
of Asia. = danger lay, before attempts were made to ex- 
tend it by new inland acquisitions. And except for pur- 
poses of conquest, there was no need of further reimforce- 
ments in Asia Minor; since Derkyllidas was already there 
with a force competent to make head against the satraps. 
Nevertheless the Lacedzeemonians embraced the plan eagerly; 
the more so, as envoys were sent from many of the subject 
cities, by the partisans of Lysander and in concert with 
him, to entreat that Agesilaus might be placed at the head 
of the expedition, with as large a force as he required. ! 

No difficulty probably was found in levying the pro- 
General ° posed number of men from the allies, since there 
willingness was great promise of plunder for the soldiers in 
Spartan Asia. But the altered position of Sparta with 
allies to respect to her most powerful allies was betrayed 
serveinthe by the refusal of Thebes, Corinth, and Athens, 


expedition. : ae 
but refusal to take any part in the expedition. The refusal 


eke of Corinth, indeed, was excused professedly on 
Corinth, the ground of a recent inauspicious conflagration 


and Athens. of one of the temples in the city; and that of 
Athens, on the plea of weakness and exhaustion not yet 
repaired. But the latter, at least, had already begun to 
conceive some hope from the projects of Konon.? 

The mere fact that a king of Sparta was about to 
take the gommand and pass into Asia, lent pe- 


Agesilaus - . 

compares culiar importance to the enterprise. TheSpartan 
himself kings, in their function of leaders of* Greece, 
with Aga- : : : 
memnon-— conceived themselves to have inherited the 
goes to sceptre of Agamemnon and Orestés;3 and Age- 


sacrifice at . : . os — ia 
Aulis—is Silaus, especially, assimilated his expedition to 


pontenip: anew Trojan war—an effort of united Greece, 
hindersa for the purpose of taking vengeance on the 
by tue common Asiatic enemy of the Hellenic name. 

as: The sacrifices having been féund favourable, | 


Agesilaus took measures for the transit of the troops from 
1 Plutarch, Agesil. c, 5. >? Herodot. i. 68; vii. 159; Pausan. 


e 
2 Xen. Hellen. iii, 5,6; Pausan. fii. 16, 6. 
iil, 9, 1, 
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various ports to Ephesus. But he himself, with one di- 
vision, touched in his way at Gerestus, the southern point 
of Eubea; wishing to cross from thence and sacrifice at 
Aulis, the port of Beotia where Agamemnon had offered 
his memorable sacrifice immediately previous to departure 
for Troy. It appears that he both went to the spot, and 
began the sacrifice, without asking permission from the 
Thebans; moreover he was accompanied by his own pro- 
phet, who conducted the solemnities in a manner not con- 
sistent with the habitual practice of the temple or chapel 
of Artemis at Aulis. On both these grounds, the Thebans, 
resenting the proceeding as an insult, sent a body of armed 
men, and compelled him to desist from the sacrifice.1 Not 
taking part themselves in the expedition, they probably 
considered that the Spartan king was presumptuous in 
assuming to himself the Pan-hellenic character of a second 
Agamemnon; and they thus inflicted a humiliation which 
Agesilaus never forgave. 

Agesilaus seems to have reached Asia about the time 
when Deskyilida: had recently concluded his 3 6, go. 
last armistice with Tissaphernés and Pharna- ayriyal of 
bazus; an armistice intended to allow time for Agosilaus 
mutual communication both with Sparta and “,//puesus 
the Persian court. On being asked by the cludes a _ 
satrap what was his purpose in coming, Age- [yes" aunk 
silaus merely renewed the demand which had Tissapher- 
before been made by Derkyllidas—of autonomy ™** 
for the Asiatic Greeks. Tissaphernés replied by pro- 
posing a continuation of the same armistice, until he could 
communicate with the Persian court—adding that he hoped 
to be empowered to grant the demand. A fresh armistice 
was accordingly sworn to on both sides, for three months; 
Derkyllidas (who with his army came now under the com- 
mand of Agesilaus) and Herippidas being sent to the satrap 
to receive his oath, and take oaths to him in return.? 

While the army was thus condemned. to temporary 
inaction at Ephesus, the conduct and position of Lysander 
began to excite intolerable jealousy in the superior officers; 


4 Xen. Hellen, iii. 4, 3, 4; ili. 5, The term of three months is spe- 
5; Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 6; Pau- cified only in the latter passage. 
san. iii. 9, 2. The former armistice of Derkylli- 

? Xen. Hellen. ili. 4,6, 6; Xen. das was probably not expired when 
Agesilaus, i. 10. Agesilaus first arrived. 
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and most of all, in Agesilaus. So great and established was 
the reputation of Lysander—whose statue had been 
poe erected at Iuphesus itself in the temple of Ar- 
behaviour temis! as well as in many other cities—that all 
ane trike the Asiatic Greeks looked upon him as the real 
ascendency Chief of the expedition. That he should be 
ofLysander yeal chief,underthenominal command of another, 
—offensive 
to the army Was nothing more than what had happened be- 
and to fore, in the year wherein he gained the great 
Agesilaus. : » a : 
victory of Algospotami—the Lacedzemonians 

having then also sent him out in the ostensible ca- 
pacity of secretary to the admiral Arakus, in order to save 
the inviolability of their own rule that the same man should 
not serve twice as admiral.? It was through the instigation 
of Lysander, and with a view to his presence, that the de- 
cemvirs and other partisans in the subject cities had sent 
to Sparta to petition for Agesilaus; a prince as yet untried 
and unknown. So that Lysander—taking credit, with 
truth, for having ensured to Agesilaus first the crown, next 
this important appointment—intended for himself, and was 
expected by others, to exercise a fresh turn of command, 
and to renovate in every town the discomfited or enfeebled 
Dekarchies. Numbers of his partisans came to Hphesus to 
greet his arrival, and a crowd of petitioners were seen 
following his steps everywhere; while Agesilaus himself 
appeared comparatively neglected. Moreover Jysander 
resumed all that insolence of manner which he had con- 
tracted during his former commands, and which on this 
occasion gave the greater oflence, since the manner of 
Agesilaus was both courteous and simple in a peculiar 
degree.3 . 

The thirty Spartan counsellors, over whom Lysander 
pers had been named to preside, finding themselves 

gesilaus : < ave 

humbies neither consulted by him, nor solicited by others, 
and degra- were deeply dissatisfied. Their complaints 


des Lysan- : ; 
der, who helped to encourage Agesilaus, who was still 


ph: nee more keenly wounded in his own personal 
' dignity, to put forth a resolute and imperious 
1 Pausan, vi. 3, 6. 403 B.c. It is possible indeed, that 


2 Xen. Hellen, ii.1,7. This rule he may have been again sent out 
does not seem to have been adhe- as nominal secretary to some other 
red to afterwards. Lysander was person named as commander. 
sent out again as commander in 3 Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 7. 
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strength of will, such as he had not before been known to 
possess. He successively rejected every petition preferred 
to him by or through Lysander; a systematic purpose, 
which, though never formally announced,! was presently 
discerned by the petitioners, by the Thirty, and by Lysan- 
der himself. The latter thus found himself not merely 
disappointed in all his calculations, but humiliated to 
excess, though without any tangible ground of complaint. 
He was forced to warn his partisans, that his intervention 
was an injury and not a benefit to them; that they must 
desist from obsequious attention to him, and must address 
themselves directly to Agesilaus. With that prince he 
also remonstrated on his own account—“Truly, Agesilaus, 
you know how to degrade your friends.”.—“Ay, to be sure 
(was the reply), those among them who want to appear 
greater than I am; but such as seek to uphold me, I should 
be ashamed if J did not know how to repay with due 
honour.”—Lysander was constrained to admit the force of 
this reply and to request, as the only means of escape 
from present and palpable humiliation, that he might be 
sent on some mission apart; engaging to serve faithfully in 
whatever duty he might be employed.? 

This proposition, doubtless even more agreeable to 
Agesilaus than to himself, being readily assented 
to, he was dispatched on a mission to the 
Hellespont. Faithful to his engagement of 
forgetting past offences and serving with zeal, 
he found means to gain over a Persian grandee 
named Spithridatés, who had received some 
offence from Pharnabazus. Spithridatés revolted openly, 
carrying a reginent of 200 horse to join Agesilaus; who 
was thus enabled to inform himself fully about the satrapy 
of Pharnabazus, comprising the territory called Phrygia 
in the neighbourhood of the Propontis and the Hellespont.3 


Lysander is 
senttocom- 
mand at the 
Hellespont 
—his valu- 

able service 
there. 


1The sarcastic remarks which 
Plutarch ascribes 


Thysand, ec. 23. 
to Agesilaus, It is remarkable that in ths 


calling Lysander “my meat-distri- 
butor” (xpzo5at7Hy), are not warran- 
ted by Xenophon, and seem not 
to be probable under the circum- 
stances (Plutarch, Lysand. c, 23; 
Plutarch, Agesil. c. 8). 

2 Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 7-10; Plu- 
tarch, Agesilaus, c.7,8; Plutarch, 


Opusculum of Xenophon, a special 
Panegyric called Agesilaus, not a 
word is said about this highly 
characteristic proceeding between 
Agesilaus and Lysander at Ephe- 
sus; nor indeed is the name of 
Lysander once mentioned. 

* Xen, Hellen. iii. 4, 10. 
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The army under Tissaphernés had been already power- 
Tieeapher. ful at the moment when his timidity induced 
nés breaks him to conclude the first armistice with Der- 
wth Accsi- KYllidas. But additional reinforcements, re- 
laus, who ceived since the conclusion of the second and 
makes war more recent armistice, had raised him to such 

pon him : 

andPharna- an excess of confidence, that even before the 
bazus—he stipulated three months had expired, he sent to 
the purpose insist on the immediate departure of Agesilaus. 
cingee” = from Asia, and to proclaim war forthwith, if 
force of such departure were delayed. While this. 
cavalry: message, accompanied by formidable reports of 
the satrap’s force, filled the army at Ephesus with mingled 
alarm and indignation, Agesilaus accepted the challenge 
with cheerful readiness; sending word back that he thanked 
the satrap for perjuring himself in so flagrant a manner, 
as to set the gods against him and ensure their favour to 
the Greek side.1 Orders were forthwith given, and con- 
tingents summoned from the Asiatic Greeks, for a forward 
movement southward, to cross the Meander, and attack 
Tissaphernés in Karia, where he usually resided. The 
cities on the route were required to provide magazines, 
so that Tissaphernés, fully anticipating attack in this 
direction, caused his infantry to cross into Karia, for the 
purpose of acting on the defensive: while he kept his 
numerous cavalry in the plain of the Meander, with a 
view to overwhelm Agesilaus, who had no cavalry, in his 
march over that level territory towards the Karian hills 
and rugged ground. 

But the Lacedemonian king, having put the enemy 
on this false scent, suddenly turned his march northward 
towards Phrygia and the satrapy of Pharnabazus. Tissa- 
phernés took no pains to aid his brother satrap, who on 
his side had made few preparations for defence. Accord- 
ingly Agesilaus, finding little or no resistance, took many 
towns and villages, and collected abundance of provisiens, 
plunder, and slaves. Profiting by the guidance of the re- 
volted Spithridatés, and marching as little as possible over 
the plains, he carried on lucrative and unopposed incur- 
sions as far as the neighbourhood of Daskylium, the resi- 
dence of the satrap himself near the Propontis. Near the 
satrapic residence, however, his small body of cavalry, 


1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 11, 12; Xen, Agesil. i, 12-14; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 9, 
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ascending an eminence, came suddenly upon an equal 
detachment of Persian cavalry, under Rhathinés and 
Bageus; who attacked them vigorously, and drove them 
back with some loss, until they were protected by Agesilaus 
himself coming up with the hoplites. The effect of such 
a, check (and there were probably others of the same kind, 
though Xenophon does not specify them) on the spirits of 
the army was discouraging. On the next morning, the 
sacrifices being found unfavourable for farther advance, 
Agesilaus gave orders for retreating towards the sea. He 
reached Ephesus about the close of autumn; resolved to 
employ the winter in organizing a more powerful cavalry, 
which experience proved to be indispensable. 1 

This autumnal march through Phrygia was more 
lucrative than glorious. Yet it enables Xenophon to bring 
to view different merits of his hero Agesilaus; in doing 
which he exhibits to us ancient warfare and 


Conus : eer : : Agesilaus 
Asiatic habits on a very painful side. In com- jnuifferent 
mon both with Kallikratidas and Lysander, to money 


for himself, 
but eager in 
enriching | 
his friends. 


though not with the ordinary Spartan comman- 
ders, Agesilaus was indifferent to the acquisition 
of money for himself. But he was not the less 
anxious to enrich his friends, and would sometimes connive 
at unwarrantable modes ofacquisition for their benefit. De- 
serters often came in to give information of rich prizes or 
valuable prisoners; which advantages, if he had chosen, he 
might have appropriated to himself. But he made it a prac- 
tice to throw both the booty and the honour in the way of 
some favourite officer; just as we have seen (in a former 
chapter), that Xenophon himself was allowed by the army 
to capture Asidatés and enjoy a large portion of his ran- 
som.2 Again when the army in the course of its march 
was at a considerable distance from the sea, and appeared 
to be advancing farther inland, the authorized auctioneers, 
whose province it was to sell the booty, found the buyers 
extremely slack. It was difhcult to keep or carry what was 


! Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 13-15; Xen. 
Agesil. i. 23. ’Enet pévtor ob: év 
tH Dovyla ava ta nedia ed0vato 
otpatedecbat, dea tHvy Dapvabatou 
innelay, &c. 

Plutarch, Agesil. c. 9. 

These military operations of 
Agesilaus are loosely adverted to 


in the early part ofc. 79 of the 
fourteenth Book of Diodorus. 

2 Xen. Agesil. i. 19: Xen. Anabas. 
vii. 8, 20-23; Plutarch, Reipub. 
Gerend. Pracept. p. 809 B. Sec 
above, Chapter Ixxii. of this His- 
tory. 
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bought, and opportunity for resale did not seem at hand. 
Agesilaus, while he instructed the auctioneers to sell upon 
credit, without insisting on ready money—at the same time 
gave private hints to a few friends that he was very shortly 
about to return to the sea. The friends thus warned, 
bidding for the plunder on credit and purchasing at low 
prices, were specdily enabled to dispose of it again at a 
seaport, with large profits. ! 

Weare not surprised to hear that such lucrative graces 
His human- procured for Agesilaus many warm admirers; 
ity towards though the eulogies of Xenophon ought to have 
captives . cs hee 
and desert- been confined to another point in his conduct, 
ed children. now to be mentioned. Agesilaus, while secur- 
ing for his army the plunder of the country over which 
he carried his victorious arms, took great pains to prevent 
both cruelty and destruction of property. When any town 
surrendered to him on terms, his exactions were neither 
ruinous nor grossly humiliating.2 Amidst all the plunder 
realised, too, the most valuable portion was, the adult 
natives of both sexes, hunted down and brought in by the 
predatory light troops of the army, to be sold as slaves. 
Agesilaus was vigilant in protecting these poor victims 
from ill-usage; inculcating upon his soldiers the duty, “not 
of punishing them like wrong-doers, but simply of keeping 
them under guard as men.”> It was the practice of the 
poorer part of the native population often to sell their 
little children for exportation to travelling slave-merchants, 
from inability to maintain them. The children thus pur- 
chased, if they promised to be handsome, were often mu- 
tilated, and fetched large prices as eunuchs, to supply the 
large demand for the harems and religious worship of many 
Asiatic towns. But in their haste to get out of the way 
of a plundering army, these slave-merchants were forced 
often to leave by the way-side the little children whom 
they had purchased, exposed to the wolves, the dogs, or 
starvation. In this wretched condition, they were found 
by Agesilaus on his march. His humane disposition 


1 Xen. Agesil. i. 18. nayteg nap- 
rAnin yprpata EraBov. 

2Xen. Agesil. i. 20-22, 

* Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 19; Xen. 
Agesil, i. 28. tovg bxd thy AQotwy 
ahioxopevoug Buphapous. 


So the word Ayortys, used in re- 
ference to the fleet, means the 
commander of a predatory vessel 
or privateer (Xen. Hellen, ii. 
1, 80). 
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prompted him to see them carried to a place of safety, 
where he gave them in charge of those old natives whom 
age and feebleness had caused to be left behind as not 
worth carrying off. By such active kindness, rare indecd 
in a Grecian general, towards the conquered, he earned the 
gratitude of the captives, and the sympathies of every one 


around. 1 


This interesting anecdote, imparting a glimpse of the 


ancient world in reference to details which 
Grecian historians rarely condescend to unveil, 
demonstrates the compassionate disposition of 
We find in conjunction with it an- 
other anecdote, illustrating the Spartan side of 
The prisoners who had been 
captured during the expedition were brought 
to Ephesus, and sold during the winter as slaves 


Agesilaus. 


his character. 


1 Xen. Agesil. i. 21. Kat nodda- 
KLE psy THVNYOPEUe Tole otpaTiWT ALG 
TOG aAtTxOME YOUVE PA WS GOEL 
x0UG Tipwpsicghar, aA We 
avQowroucg OvtTaE YUAGOCELY 
Tlod\daxte 62, Grote petxotpxtonedsd- 
otto, ci atohorto xatadrcherp~ 
PEvaRAtGaora wixpa sud PWY, 
(A rokdhot ExWdAOuV, Ota TH VO- 
pitetvpyn Sovacbar &v oepery 
“ota xal THEMAtY) Enepsreto xak 
TOVTWY, OTWs GBUYxoplLatTd TOL’ Tois 
8 ab Od yHpas xatahsherpsvorgaty- 
PakWwtots nposetzttev entpcretobar 
AVTWY, We pte OTO xUvwy, py” Ono 
AOxwy, Scapbsiporvts, “Qste ob pod- 
vov ot nuviavopsvut tauTa, GAAG xat 
adrot of GAtoxdpavor, Edpevetg aOTH 
tyiyvovto. 

Herodotus affirms that the Thra- 
cians also sold their children for 
exportation—nwhedst ta tTéxva én 
efaywyy (Herod. v. 6): compare 
Philostratus, Vit. Apollon. viii. 
7-12, p. 346; and Ch. xvi. of this 
History. 

Herodotus mentions the Chian 
merchant Panionius (like the “2fi- 
tyleneus mango” in Martial—“Sed 
Mitylensi roseus mangonis ephe- 
bus” Martial, vii. 79)as having con- 
ducted on a large scale the trade 


Spartan 
side of his 
character — 
exposure of 
naked pri- 
soners— 
different 
practice of 
Asiatics 
and Greeks, 


of purchasing boys, looking out 
for such as were handsome, to 
supply the great demand in the 
Kast for eunuchs, who were sup- 
posed to make better and more 
attached servants. Herodot. viii, 
106. dxwe Yap xtTHOALtO (Panionius) 
mardag et6zos Enappsvouc, EXTAPYWY, 
aytvgwy émphes ég Dapdee te xat 
"Egecov ypnpatwy psydhwv napa 
Yap totor PapBaporor tepemtepnt cise 
ot ebvobyat, niotios stvexa tH ndoNS 
TWY EvopytWy.Boys were necessary, 
as the operation was performed 
in childhood or youth—mnaidee éx- 
topta. (Herodot. vi. 6-32: compare 
iii, 48). The Babylonians, in ad- 
dition to their large pecuniary tri- 
bute, had to furnish to the Persian 
court annually 500 naidag éxtopizs 
(Herodot. iii, 92). For some far. 
ther remarks on the preference of 
the Persians both for the persons 
and the services of edvotyot, see 
Dio Chrysostom. Orat. xxi. p. 270; 
Xenoph. Cyroped. vii. 6, 61-65, 
Hellanikus (Fr. 169, ed. Didot) 
affirmed that the Persians had de- 
rived both the persons so employed, 
and the habit of employing them, 
from the Babylonians, 

When Mr, Hanway was travelling 
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for the profit of the army. Agesilaus—being then busily 
employed in training his troops to military efficiency, 
especially for the cavalry service during the ensuing cam- 
paign—thought it advisable to impress them with contempt 
for the bodily capacity and prowess of the natives. He 
therefore nae the heralds who conducted the auction, 
to put the prisoners up to sale in a state of perfect nudity. 
To have the body thus exposed, was a thing never done, 
and even held disgraceful, by the native Asiatics; while 
among the Greeks, the practice was universal for purposes 
of exercise—or at least had become universal during the 
last two or three centuries—for we are told that originally 
the Asiatic feeling on this point had prevailed throughout 
Greece. It was one of the obvious differences between 
Grecian and Asiatic customs'!—that in the former, both 
the exercises of the paleestra, as well as the matches in the 
solemn games, required competitors of every rank to con- 
tend naked. Agesilaus himself stripped thus habitually; 
Alexander prince of Macedon had done so, when he ran at 
the Olympic stadium?—also the combatants out of the 
great family of the Diagorids of Rhodes, when they gained 
their victories in the Olympic pankratium—and all those. 
other noble pugilists, wrestlers, and runners, descended 
from gods and heroes, upon whom Pindar pours forth his 
complimentary odes. 

On this occasion at Ephesus, Agesilaus gave special 
orders to put up the Asiatic prisoners to auction naked; 
not at all by way of insult, but in order to exhibit to the 
eye of the Greek soldier who contemplated them, how 
much he gained by his own bodily training and frequent. 
exposure—and how inferior was the condition of men 
whose bodies never felt the sun or wind. They displayed 
a white skin, plump and soft limbs, weak and undeveloped 
muscles, like men accustomed to be borne in carriages in- 
stead of walking or running; from whence we indirectly 
learn that many of them were men in wealthy circum- 
stances. And the purpose of Agesilaus was completely 


near the Caspian, among the Kal- <Avdciot, oyed0v 6 mapa toict ad- 


mucks, little children of two or 
three years of age, ‘were often ten- 
dered to him for sale, at two rubles 
per head (Hanway’s Travels, ch. 
xvi, p. 65, 66). 

1 Herodot. i. 10. napa yap toior 


Aorae BapBdporar, xai dvdpa oplyvae 
YUpvov, & aioyvvyny pEyadrny Peper. 
Compare Thucyd. i. 6; Plato, Re- 
public, v, 3, p. 452 D. 

2? Herodot. v. 22. 
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answered; since his soldiers, when they witnessed such 
evidences of bodily incompetence, thought that “the ene- 
mies against whom they had to contend were not more 
formidable than women.”! Such a method of illustrating 
the difference between good and bad physical training 
would hardly have occurred to any one except a Spartan, 
brought up under the Lykurgean rules. 

While Agesilaus thus brought home to the vision of 
his soldiers the inefficiency of untrained bodies, ygports of 
he kept them throughout the winter under hard Agesilaus 
work and drill, as well in the palestra as in ay aaa 
arms. <A force of cavalry was still wanting. to procure 
To procure it, he enrolled all the richest Greeks °V"'% 
in the various Asiatic towns, as conscripts to serve on horse- 
back; giving each of them leave to exempt himself, however, 
by providing a competent substitute and equipment—man, 
horse, and arms.? Before the commencement of spring, an 
adequate force of cavalry was thus assembled at Ephesus, 
and put into tolerable exercise. Throughout the whole 
winter, that city became a place of arms, consecrated to 
drilling and gymnastic exercises. On parade as well as in 
the palestra, Agesilaus himself was foremost in setting the 
example of obedience and hard work. Prizes were given 
to the diligent and improving, among hoplites, horsemen, 
and light troops; while the armourers, braziers, leather- 
cutters, &c., all the various artisans whose trade lay in 
muniments of war, were in the fullest employment. “It 
was a sight full of encouragement (says Xenophon, who 
was doubtless present and took part in it), to see Agesilaus 


1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 19. ‘Hyov- 
pevog Oe, xal to xatTampovely THY TO- 
AEpiMy FWY Tivd suBarhery 7pO¢ 
TO payectat, npostms tolg xypuse, 
tabs YnO THY AYoTwyY ahioxopévous 
BapBapoue yupvods nwhziv. ‘Opwytec 
Oy Gi otoatiMTat hevxods pev, Ora 
tO noerote Exbveqbar, pars 
mode Sf xat andvous, Era td aet en’ 
Oy7patwv eiyar, Evoutsay, avdsv Ctot- 
sey TOV TdAELoy 7 el yuvatci Sdorpa- 
yeadar. 

Xen. Agesil. i. 28—where he has 
it—miovag 52 xai amdvoug, Sta <0 
Gel én’ oyjpatwy elvar (Volyenus, 
ij. 1,5; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 9). 


Frontinus (i. 18) recounts a pro- 
ceeding somewhat similar on the 
part of Gelon, after his great vic- 
tory over the Carthaginians at 
Himera in Sicily:—“Gelo Syracu- 
cusarum tyrannus, bello adversus 
Poenos suscepto, cum multos ce- 
pisset, infirmissimum quemque 
precipue ex auxiliaribus, qui ni- 
gerrimi erant, nudatum in con- 
spectu guorum produxit, ut per- 
suaderet contemnendos.” 

2 Xen, Hellen, iii. 4, 15; Xen. 
Agesil. i. 23. Compare what is 
related about Scipio Africanus— 
Livy, xxix. 1. 
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and ‘the soldiers leaving the gymnasium, all with wreaths 
on their heads; and marching to the temple of Artemis to 
dedicate their wreaths to the goddess.” ! 

Before Agesilaus was in condition to begin his mi- 
litary operations for the spring, the first year 
of his command had passed over. Thirty fresh 
Agesilaus counsellors reached Ephesus from Sparta, super- 
renews the ‘ : ‘ ; 
war against Seding the first thirty under Lysander, who all 
Pisa: went home forthwith. The army was now not 
phernés, . 
and gains a ODly more numerous, but better trained, and 
victory neat more systematically arranged, than in the pre- 
ies ceting campaign. Agesilaus distributed the 
various divisions under the command of different members 
of the new Thirty; the cavalry being assigned to Xenoklés, 
the Neodamode hoplites to Skythés, the Cyreians to 
Herippidas, the Asiatic contingents to Migdon. He then 
gave out that he should march straight against Sardis. 
Nevertheless Tissaphernés, who was in that place, con- 
struing this proclamation asa feint, and believing that the 
real march would be directed against Karia, disposed his 
cavalry in the plain of the Meander as he had done in the 
preceding campaign; while his infantry were sent still 
farther southward within the Karian frontier, On this oc- 
casion, however, Agesilaus marched as he had announced, 
in the direction of Sardis. For three days he plundered 
the country without seeing an enemy; nor was it. until the 
fourth day that the cavalry of Tissaphernés could be sum- 
moned back to oppose him; the infantry beimg even yet at 
a distance. On reaching the banks of the river Paktdélus, 
the Persian cavalry found the Greek Jight troops dispersed 
for the purpose of plunder, attacked them by surprise, and 
drove them in with considerable loss. Presently however 
Agesilaus himself came up, and ordered his cavalry to 
charge, anxious to bring on a battle before the Persian in- 
fantry could arrive in the field. In efficiency, it appears, 
the Persian cavalry was a full match for his cavalry, and 
in number apparently superior. But when he brought up 
his infantry, and caused his peltasts and younger hoplites 
to join the cavalry in a vigorous attack—victory soon de- 
clared on his side. The Persians were put to flight and 
many of them drowned in the Paktélus. Their camp too 
was taken, with a valuable booty; including several camels, 


' Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 17, 18; Xen, Agesil. i. 26, 27, 
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which Agesilaus afterwards took with him into Greece. 
‘his success ensured to him the unopposed mastery of all 
the territory round Sardis. He carried his ravages to the 
very gates of that city, plundering the gardens and orna- 
mented ground, proclaiming liberty to those within, and 
defying ‘Tissaphernés to come out and fight.1 

The career of that timid and treacherous satrap now 
approached its close. The Persians in or near 
Sardis loudly complained of him as leaving them 
undefended, from cowardice and anxiety for his 
own residence in Karia; while the court of Susa 
was now aware that the powerful reinforcement 
which had been sent to him last year, intended 
to drive Agesilaus out of Asia, had been made to achieve 
absolutely nothing. To these grounds of just dissatisfac- 
tion was added a court-intrigue; to which, and to the 
agency of a person yet more worthless and cruel than him- 
self, Tissaphernés fell a victim. The Queen Mother Pary- 
satis had never forgiven him for having been one of the 
principal agents in the defeat and death of her son Cyrus. 
Her influence being now re-established over the mind of 
Artaxerxés, she took advantage of the existing discredit 
of the satrap to get an order sent down for his deposition 
and death. Tithraustés, the bearer of this order, seized 
him by stratagem at Kolosse in Phrygia, while he was in 
the bath, and caused him to be beheaded.? 

The mission of Tithraustés to Asia Minor was accom- 
panied by increased cflorts on the part of Persia |. ao. 
for prosecuting the war against Sparta with ~~ 
vigour, by sea as well as by land; and also for fomenting 
the anti-Spartan movement which burst out into hostilities 
this year in Greece. At first, however, immediately after 
the death of Tissaphernés, Tithraustés endeavoured to 


Artaxerxts 
causes ‘Tis- 
saphernés 
to be put 
to death, 
and super- 
seded by 
Tithraustés. 


1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 21-24; Xen. 
Agesil. i, 32, 33; Plutarch, Agesil. 
c. 10. 

Diodorus (xiv. 80) professes to 
describe this battle; but his des- 
cription is hardly to be reconciled 
with that of Xenophon, which is 
better authority. Among other 
points of difference, Diodorus 
affirms that the Persians had 50,000 
infantry ; and Pausanias also states 


(iii. 9, 3) that the number of Per- 
sian infantry in this battle was 
greater than had ever been gbt 
together since the times of Darius 
and Xerxes. Whereas Xenophon 
expressly states that the Persian 
infantry had not come up, and 
took no part in the battle. 

2 Plutarch, Artaxerx. c. 23; Dio- 
dor, xiv. 80; Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 25. 
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open negotiations with Agesilaus; who was in military 
possession of the country round Sardis, while that city it- 
aeons self appears to have been occupied by Ariaus— 
egotia- Ze : : ° ae 
tions be- probably the same Persian who had formerly 
twoen the been general under Cyrus, and who had now 
nd eee again revolted from Artaxerxés.1 Tithraustés 
Jaus—the — took credit to the justice of the King for having 
satraps in E ; : 
Asia Minor punished the late satrap; out of whose perfidy 
hostile to (he affirmed) the war had arisen.. He then 
’ summoned Agesilaus, in the King’s name, to 
evacuate Asia, leaving the Asiatic Greeks to pay their 
original tribute to Persia, but to enjoy complete autonomy, 
subject to that one condition. Had this proposition been 
accepted and executed, it would have secured these Greeks 
against Persian occupation or governors; a much milder 
fate for them than that to which the Lacedemonians had 
consented in their conventions with Tissaphernés sixteen 
years before,? and analogous to the position in which the 
Chalkidians of Thrace had been placed with regard to 
Athens, under the peace of Nikias;3 subject to a fixed tri- 
bute, yet autonomous—with no other obligation or inter-. 
ference. Agesilaus replied that he had no power to enter- 
tain such a proposition without the authorities at home, 
whom he accordingly sent to consult. But in the interim 
ne was prevailed upon by Tithraustés to conclude an 
armistice for six months, and to move out of his satrapy 
into that of Pharnabazus; receiving a contribution of thirty 
talents towards the temporary maintenance of the army. 4 
These satraps generally acted more like independent or 
even hostile princes, than cooperating colleagues; one of 
the many causes of the weakness of the Persian empire. 
When Agesilaus had reached the neighbourhood of 
Kymé, on his march northward to the Hellespontine 
Phrygia, he received a despatch from home, placing the 
Spartan naval force in the Asiatic seas under his com- 
mand, as well as the land-force, and empowering him to 
name whomsoever he chose as acting admiral.5 For the 
first time since the battle of AXgospotami, the maritime 
empire of Sparta was beginning to be threatened, and in- 
1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 15, 25; iv. 4 Xen. Hollen. iii. 4,26; Diodor. 
1, 27. xiv. 80. glopnveatoug avoyaq. 
2 Thucyd., viii. 18, 87, 58. ’ Xen, Hellen. iii. 4, 27. 
* Thucyd. v. 18, 5. 
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creased efforts on her part were becoming requisite. Phar- 
nabazus, going up in person to the court of Artaxerxés, had 


by pressing representations obtained a large 
subsidy for fitting out a fleet in Cyprus and 
Phoenicia, to act under the Athenian admiral 
Konon against the Lacedemonians.t That 
officer—with a fleet of forty triremes, before 
the equipment of the remainder was yet com- 
plete—had advanced along the southern coast 
of Asia Minor to Kaunus, at the south-west- 
ern corner of the peninsula, on the frontier of 
Karia and [ykis. Jn this port he was besieged 
by the Lacedzemonian fleet of !20 triremes under 
Pharax. Buta Persian reinforcement strength- 
ened the fleet of Konon to eighty sail, and put 
the place out of danger; so that Pharax, desisting 
from the siege, retired to Rhodes. 


B.C. 395. 


Commence- 
mont of 
action at 
sea against 
Sparta— 
the Athe- 
nian Ko- 
non, assist- 
ed by 
Persian 
ships and 
money, 
commands 
a fleet of 
eighty sail 
on the coast 
of Karia. 


The neighbourhood of Konon, however, who was now 
with his fleet of eighty sail near the Chersonesus of Knidus, 
emboldened the Rhodians to revolt from Sparta. It was 


at Rhodes that the general detestation of the 
Lacedemonian empire, disgraced in so many 
different cities by the local Dekarchies and by 
the Spartan harmosts, first manifested itself. 
And such was the ardour of the Rhodian popu- 
lation, that their revolt took place while the 
fleet of Pharax was (in part at least) actually 


Rhodes re- 
volts from 
the Spartan 
empire— 
Konon cap- 
tures an 
Egyptian 
corn-fleot 
at Rhodes. 


in the harbour, and they drove him-out of it.2 Konon, 
whose secret encouragements had helped to excite this in- 
surrection, presently sailed to Rhodes with his fleet, and 
made the island his main station. It threw into his hands 
an unexpected advantage; for a numerous flect of vessels 
arrived there shortly afterwards, sent by Nephereus the 
native king of Egypt (which was in revolt against the 
Persians) with marine stores and grain to the aid of the 
Lacedemonians. Not having been apprised of the recent 
revolt, these vessels entered the harbour of Rhodes asif 1t 


' Diodor. xiv. 39; Justin. vi. 1. 

2 Diodor. xiv. 79. ‘Podtor 5 éx- 
Badrovtes tov thy Tledkonowysiwy 
Stohov, angotyjsay and Aaxcdatno- 
viwy, xat tov Kovwva nposedsbavto 


BETA TOD otéhon mavtOg ele thy 
TOW. 

Compare Androtion apud Pau- 
saniam, vi. 7, 2. 
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were still a Lacedemonian island; and their cargoes were 
thus appropriated by Konon and the Rhodians.1 
In recounting the various revolts of the dependencies 


Anxiety of 
the Lacedzx- 
monians=—= 
Agesilaus 
is appoint- 
ed to com- 
mand at 
sea as woll 
as on land. 


of Athens which took place during the Pelopon- 
nesian war, I had occasion to point out more 
than once that all of them took place not merely 
in the absence of any Athenian force, but even 
at the instigation (in most cases) of a present. 
hostile force—by the contrivance of a local 


party—and without privity or previous consent 
of the bulk of the citizens. The present revolt of Rhodes, 
forming a remarkable contrast on all these points, occa- 
sioned the utmost surprise and indignation among the 
Lacedemonians. They saw themselves about to enter 
upon a renewed maritime war, without that aid which 
they had reckoned on receiving from Egypt, and with 
aggravated uncertainty in respect to their dependencies 
and tribute. It was under this prospective anxiety that 
they took the step of nominating Agesilaus to the com- 
mand of the fleet as well as of the army, in order to ensure 
unity of operations;? though a distinction of function, which 
they had hitherto set great value upon maintaining, was 
thus broken down—and though the two commands had 
never been united in any king before Agesilaus.? Pharax, 
the previous admiral, was recalled.4 

But the violent displeasure of the Lacedemonians 


Severity of against the revolted Rhodians was still better 


tne eee: attested by another proceeding. Among all the 

towards the great families at Rhodes, none were more 

Rhodian distinguished than the Diagoride. Its members 
orleus— 


contrast of 
the former 
treatment 
of the same 
man by 
Athens. 


were not only generals and high political func- 
tionaries in their native island, but had attained 
even Pan-hellenic celebrity by an unparalleled 
series of victories at the Olympic and other 
great solemnities. Dorieus, a member of this 


! Diodor. xiv. 79; Justin. (vi. 2) 
calls this native Egyptian king 
Hercynion. 

It seems to have been the uni- 
form practice, for the corn-ships 
coming from Egypt to Greece to 
halt at Rhodes (Demosthen. cont. 
Dionysodor. p, 1285: compare He- 
rodot, ii. 182). 


2 Xen. Hellen, ii. 4, 27. 

* Plutarch, Agesil.c. 10; Aristo- 
tel. Politic. ii. 6, 22. 

* The lLacedemonian named 
Pharax, mentioned by Theopompus 
(Fragm. 218, ed. Didot: compare 
Athenus, xii. p. 536) as a profli- 
gate and extravagant person, is 
more probably an officer who ser- 
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family, had gained the victory in the pankration at Olym- 
pia on three successive solemnities. He had obtained 
seven prizes in the Nemean, and eight in the Isthmian 
games. He had carried off the prize at one Pythian so- 
lemnity without a contest—no one daring to stand up 
against him in the fearful struggle of the pankration. As 
a Rhodian, while Rhodes was a subject-ally of Athens 
during the Peloponnesian war, he had been so pronounced 
in his attachment to Sparta as to draw on himself a gen- 
tence of banishment; upon which he had retired to Thurii, 
and had been active in hostility to Athens after the 
Syracusan catastrophe. Serving against her in ships fitted 
out at his own cost, he had been captured in 407 a.c. by 
the Athenians and brought in as prisoner to Athens. By 
the received practice of war in that day, his life was for- 
feited; and over and above such practice, the name of 
Dorieus was peculiarly odious to the Athenians. But when 
they saw before the public assembly a captive enemy, of 
heroic lineage as well as of unrivalled athletic majesty and 
renown, their previous hatred was so overpowered by 
sympathy and admiration, that they liberated him by 
public vote, and dismissed him unconditionally. ' 

This interesting anecdote, which has already been 
related in my sixty-fourth chapter, is here again noticed 
as a contrast to the treatment which the same Doriecus 
now underwent from the Lacedzemonians. What he had 
been doing since, we do not know; but at the time when 
Rhodes now revolted from Sparta, he was not only absent 
from the island, but actually in or near Peloponnesus. 
Such however was the wrath of the Lacedemonians against 
Rhodians generally, that Dorieus was seized by their 
order, brought to Sparta, and there condemned and exe- 
cuted.2 It seems hardly possible that he can have had 
any personal concern in the revolt. Had such been the 
fact, he would have been in the island—or would at least 
have taken care not to be within the reach of the Siace- 
dsemonians when the revolt happened. Perhaps however 
ved under Dionysius in Sicily and Compare a similar instance of 
Italy, about forty years after the merciful dealing, on the part of 
revolt of Rhodes. The difference the Syracusan assembly, towards 
of time appears so great, that we the Sikel prince Duketius (Diodor. 
must probably suppose two diffe- xi. 92). 


rent mer bearing the same name. 2 Pausanias, vi. 7, 2, 
1 Xen. Hellen. i. 6, 19. 
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other members of the Diagoride, his family, once so much 
attached to Sparta, may have taken part in it; for we 
know, by the example of the Thirty at Athens, that the 
Lysandrian Dekarchies and Spartan harmosts made them- 
selves quite as formidable to oligarchical as to demo- 
cratical politicians, and it is very conceivable that the 
Diagoride may have become less philo-Laconian in their 
olitics. 
This extreme difference in the treatment of the same 
Sentiment man by Athens and by Sparta raises instructive 
of a multi- reflections. It exhibits the difference both be- 
based vita tween Athenian and Spartan sentiment, and 
that of in- between the sentiment of a multitude and that 
dividuals. of a few. The grand and sacred personality of 
the Hieronike Dorieus, when exhibited to the senses of the 
Athenian multitude—the spectacle of a man in chains be- 
fore them, who had been proclaimed victor and crowned 
on so many solemn occasions beforethelargest assemblages 
of Greeks ever brought together—produced an overwhelm- 
ing effect upon their emotions; sufficient not only to efface 
a strong pre-established antipathy founded on active past 
hostility, but to countervail a just cause of revenge, speak- 
ing in the language of that day. But the same appearance 
produced no effect at all on the Spartan Ephors and Senate; 
not sufficient even to hinder them from putting Dorieus to 
death, though he had given them no cause for antipathy 
or revenge, simply as a sort of retribution for the revolt 
of the island. Now this difference depended partly upon 
the difference between the sentiment of Athenians and 
Spartans, but partly also upon the difference between the 
sentiment of a multitude and that of a few. Had Dorieus 
been brought before a select judicial tribunal at Athens, 
instead of before the Athenian public assembly—or had 
the case been discussed before the assembly in his absence 
—he would have been probably condemned, conformably 
to usage, under the circumstances; but the vehement 
emotion worked by his presence upon the multitudinous 
spectators of the assembly, rendered such a course intoler- 
able to them. It has been common with historians of 
Athens to dwell upon the passions of the public assembly 
as if it were susceptible of excitement only in an angry or 
vindictive direction; whereas the truth is, and the example 
before us illustrates, that they were open-minded in one 
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direction as well as in another, and that the present 
emotion, whatever it might be, merciful or sympathetic as 
well as resentful, was intensified by the mere fact of 
multitude. And thus, where the established rule of 
procedure happened to be cruel, there was some chance of 
moving an Athenian assembly to mitigate it in a particular 
case, though the Spartan Ephors or Senate would be 
inexorable in carrying it out—if indeed they did not, as 
seems probable in the case of Dorieus, actually go beyond 
it in rigour. 

While Konon and the Rhodians were thus raising 
hostilities against Sparta by sea, Agesilaus, on |. a, 
receiving at Kymé the news of his nomination yo ite of 
to the double command, immediately despatched Agesilaus 
orders to the dependent maritime cities and {) azgment 
islands, requiring the construction and equip- he names 
ment of new triremes. Such was the influence Peisander 
of Sparta, and so much did the local govern- 
ments rest upon its continuance, that these requisitions 
were zealously obeyed. Many leading men incurred con- 
siderable expense, from desire to acquire his favour; so 
that a fleet of 120 new triremes was ready by the ensuing 
year. Agesilaus, naming his brother-in-law Peisander to 
act as admiral, sent him to superintend the preparations; 
a brave young man, but destitute both of skill and ex- 
perience. ! 

Meanwhile he himself pursued his march (about the: 
beginning of autumn) towards the satrapy of Operations 
Pharnabazus—Phrygia south and south-east of ofAgesilaus 
the Propontis. Under the active guidance of falda 
his new auxiliary Spithridatés, he plundered »azus. 
the country, capturing some towns, and reducing others to 
capitulate; with considerable advantage to his soldiers. 
Pharnabazus, having no sufficient army to hazard a battle 
in defence of his satrapy, concentrated all his force near 
his own residence at Daskylium, offering no opposition to 
the march of Agesilaus; who was induced by Spithridatés 
to traverse Phrygia and enter Paphlagonia, in hopes of 
concluding an alliance with the Paphlagonian prince Otys. 
That prince, in nominal dependence on Persia: could muster 
the best cavalry in the Persian empire. But he had 
recently refused to obey an invitation from the court at 


1 Xen. Hellen. fii. 4, 28,29; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 10. 
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Susa, and he now not only welcomed the appearance of 
Agesilaus, but concluded an alliance with him, strengthen- 
ing him with an auxiliary body of cavalry and peltasts. 
Anxious to requite Spithridatés for his services, and 
vehemently attached otis son, the beautiful youth Mega- 
batés—Agesilaus persuaded Otys to marry the daughter 
of Spithridatés. He even caused her to be conveyed by 
sea in a Lacedemonian trireme—probably from Abydos, 
to Sinopé.! 

Reinforced by the Paphlagonian auxiliaries, Agesilaus 
He lays prosecuted the war with augmented vigour 
waste the against the satrapy of Pharnabazus. He now 


las aca approached the neighbourhood of Daskylium, 


and sat the residence of the satrap himself, inherited 

tamp— _ from his father Pharnakés, who had been satrap 

offonge . before him. This was a well-supplied country, 

Bpithi- full of rich villages, embellished with parks and 
atés. 


gardens for the satrap’s hunting and gratifica- 
tion: the sporting tastes of Xenophon lead him also to 
remark that there were plenty of birds for the fowler, with 
rivers full of fish.2 In this agreeable region Agesilaus 
passed the winter. His soldiers, abundantly supplied with 
provisions, became so careless, and straggled with so much 
contempt of their enemy, that Pharnabazus, with a body 
of 400 cavalry and two scythed chariots, found an oppor- 
tunity of attacking 700 of them by surprise; driving them 
back with considerable loss, until Agesilaus came up to 
protect them with the hoplites. 


This partial misfortune, however, was speedily avenged. 
Fearful of being surrounded and captured, Pharnabazus 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 1, 1-15. 
The negotiation of this marriage 
by Agesilaus is detailed in a cu- 


Xenophon (v. 6). and in Plutarch, 
Agesil. oc. 11. a 
In the retreat of the Ten Thou- 


rious and interesting manner by 
Xenophon. His conversation with 
Otys took place in the presence 
of the thirty Spartan counsellors, 
and probably in the presence of 
Xenophon himself. 

The dttachment of Agesilaus to 
the youth Megabazus or Megaba- 
tes, is marked in the Hellenica 
(iv. 1, 6-28)—but is more strongly 
brought out in the Agesilaus of 


sand Greeks (five years before) 
along the southern coast of the 
Euxine, a Paphlagonian prince 
named Korylas is mentioned (Xen. 
Anab. v. 56, 22; v. 6, 8). Whether 
there was more than one Paphla- 
gonian prince—or whether Otys was 
successor of Korylas—we cannot 
tell. 
2 Xen. Hellen. iv. 1, 16-33. 
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refrained from occupying any fixed position. He hovered 
about the country, carrying his valuable property along 
with him, and keeping his place of encampment as secret 
as he could. The watchful Spithridatés, nevertheless, 
having obtained information that he was encamped for the 
night in the village of Kané, about 18 miles distant, 
Herippidas (one of the thirty Spartans) undertook a night- 
march with a detachment to surprise him. Two thousand 
Grecian hoplites, the like number of light-armed peltasts, 
and Spithridatés with the Paphlagonian horse, were ap- 
pointed to accompany him. Though many of these soldiers 
took advantage of the darkness to evade attendance, the 
enterprise proved completely successful. The camp of 
Pharnabazus was surprised at break of day; his Mysian 
advanced guards were put to the sword, and he himself, 
with all his troops, was compelled to take flight with 
scarcely any resistance. All his stores, plate, and personal 
furniture, together with a large baggage-train and abun- 
dance of prisoners, fell into the hands of the victors. As 
the Paphlagonians under Spithridatés formed the cavalry 
of the victorious detachment, they naturally took more 
spoil and more prisoners than the infantry. They were 
proceeding to carry off their acquisitions, when Herippidas 
interfered and took everything away from them; placing 
the entire spoil of every description under the charge of 
Grecian officers, to be sold by forma] auction in a Grecian 
city; after which the proceeds were to be distributed or 
applied by public authority. The orders of Herippidas 
weré conformable to the regular and systematic proceeding 
of Grecian officers; but Spithridatés and the Paphlagonians 
were probably justified by Asiatic practice in appropriat- 
ing that which they had themselves captured. Moreover, 
the order, disagreeable in itself, was enforced against them 
with Lacedemonian harshness of manner,! uxaccompanied 
by any guarantee that they would be allowed, even at last, 
a fair share of the prbceeds. Resenting the conduct of 
Herippidas as combining injury with jnsult, they deserted 
in the night, and fled to Sardis, where the Persian Arizus 
was in actual revolt against the court ofSusa! This was a 
serious loss, and still more serious chagrin, to Agesilaus. 

e was not only deprived of valuable auxiliary cavalry, 

$ 
+ Platarch, Agesil. c. 11, nixpog thy eEeracths thy xhanévtivv, &O. 
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and of an enterprising Asiatic informant; but the report 
would be spread that he defrauded his Asiatic allies of 
their legitimate plunder, and others would thus be deterred 
from joining him. His personal sorrow too was aggravated 
by the departure of the youth Megabazus, who accompanied 
his father Spithridatés to Sardis. 1 

It was towards the close of this winter that a personal 
conference took place between Agesilaus and 


Personal : . 
conference Pharnabazus, managed by the intervention of a 
Maesilaus Greek of Kyzikus named Apollophanés; who 
and Phar- was connected by ties of hospitality with both, 
nabazus. 


and served to each as guarantee for the good 
faith of the other. We have from Xenophon, himself 
probably present, an interesting detail of this interview. 
Agesilaus accompanied by his thirty Spartan counsellors, 
being the first to arrive at the place of appointment, all 
of them sat down upon the grass to wait. Presently came 
Pharnabazus, with splendid clothing and retinue. His 
attendants were beginning to spread fine carpets for him, 
when the satrap, observing how the Spartans were seated, 
felt ashamed of such a luxury for himself, and sat down on 
the grass by the side of Agesilaus. Having exchanged 
salutes, they next shook hands; after which Pharnabazus, 
who as the older of the two had been the first to tender 
his right-hand, was also the first to open the conversation. 
Whether he spoke Greek well enough to dispense with the 
necessity of an interpreter, we are not informed. “Agesilaus 
(said he), I was the friend and ally of you Lacedemonians 
while you were at war with Athens: I furnished you’with 
money to strengthen your fleet, and fought with you 
myself ashore on horseback, chasing your enemies into the 
sea. You cannot charge me with ever having played you 
false, like Tissaphernés, either by word or deed. Yet after 
this behaviour, I am now reduced by you to such a con- 
dition, that I have not a dinner in my own territory, ex- 
cept by picking up your leavings, like the beasts of the 
field. 1 see the fine residences, parks, and hunting-grounds, 


' Xen, Hellen. iv. 1,27; Plutarch, 
Agesil, c il. 

Since the flight of Spithridatés 
took place secretly by night, the 
scene which Plutarch asserts to 
have taken place between Agesilaus 


and Megabazus cannot have occur- 
red on the departure of the latter, 
but must belong to some other 
occasion; as indeed it seems to be 
represented by Xenophon (Agesil, 
v. 4). . 
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bequeathed to me by my father, which formed the charm 
of my life, cut up or burnt down by you. Is this the con- 
duct of men mindful of favours received, and eager to re- 
quite them? Pray answer me this question; for perhaps 
1 have yet to learn what-is holy and just.” 

The thirty Spartan counsellors were covered with 
shame by this emphatic appeal. They all held their peace; 
while Agesilaus, after a long pause, at length replied— 
“You are aware, Pharnabazus, that in Grecian cities, in- 
dividuals become private friends and guests of each other. 
Such guests, if the cities to which they belong go to war, 
fight with each other, and sometimes by accident even kill 
each other, each in behalf of his respective city. So then 
it is that we, being at war with your king, are compelled 
to hold all his dominions as enemy’s land. But in regard 
‘to you, we would pay any price to become your friends. 
I do not invite you to accept us as masters, in place of 
your present master; I ask you to become our ally, and to 
enjoy your own property as a freeman—bowing before no 
man and acknowledging no master. Now freedom is in 
itself a possession of the highest value. But this is not all. 
We do not call upon you to be a freeman, and yet poor. 
We offer you our alliance, to acquire fresh territory, not 
for the king, but for yourself; by reducing those who are 
now your fellow-slaves to become your subjects. Now tell 
me—if you thus continue a freeman and become rich, what 
can you want farther to make you a thoroughly pros- 
perous man?” 

“T will speak frankly to you in reply (said Pharna- 
bazus). Ifthe king shall send any other general, and put 
me under him, I shall willingly become your friend and 
ally. But if he imposes the duty of command on me, so 
strong is the point of honour, that I shall continue to 
make war upon you to the best of my power. Expect 
nothing else.” ! 

Agesilaus, struck with this answer, took his hand ard 
said—“ Would that with such high-minded sentiments you 
could become our friend! At any rate, let me assure you 
of this—that I will immediately quit your territory; and 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 1, 38. ‘EBay byiv we &yv Gov pre apests. 
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for the future, even should the war continue, I will respect 
both you and all your property, as long as I can turn my 
arms against any other Persians.” 

Here the conversation closed; Pharnabazus mounted 
his horse, and rode away. His son by Parapita, however 
—at that time still a handsome youth—lingered behind, 
ran up to Agesilaus, and exclaimed—“Agesilaus, I make 
you my guest.” “I accept it with all my heart”—was the 
answer. “Remember me by this”—rejoined the young 
Persian—putting into the heads of ‘Agesilaus the’ fine 
javelin which he carried. The latter immediately took off 
the ornamental trappings from the horse of his secretary 
Ideeus, and gave them as a return present, upon which the 
young man rode away with them, and rejoined his father. 

There is a touching intérest and emphasis in‘ this 
Friendship interview as described by Xenophon, who here 
oe ee aehea breathes into his tame Hellenic chronicle some- 
Agesilaus thing of the romantic spirit of the Cyropedia. 
aud the son The pledges exchanged between Agesilaus and 
or enerna- the son of Pharnabazus were not forgotten by 
character of either. The latter—being in after-days im- 
Agesilaus. overished and driven into exile by his brother, 
during the absence of Pharnabazus in Egypt—was com- 
pelled to take refuge in Greece; where Agesilaus provided 
him with protection and a home, and even went so far as 
to employ influence in favour of an Athenian youth, to 
whom the son of Pharnabazus was attached. This Athenian 
youth had outgrown the age and size of the boy-runners 
in the Olympic stadium; nevertheless Agesilaus, by stre- 
nuous personal interference, overruled the reluctance of 
the Eleian judges, and prevailed upon them to admit him 
as a competitor with the other boys.2. The stress Jaid by 
Xenophon upon this favour illustrates the tone of Grecian 
sentiment, and shows us the variety of objects which per- 
sonal ascendency was used to compass. Disinterested in 
regard to himself, Agesilaus was unscrupulous both in 
promoting the encroachments, and screening the injustices, 
of his friends.2 The unfair poet which he procured 
for this youth, though a small thing in itself, could hardly 
fail to offend a crowd of spectators familiar with theestal - 

) Xen. Hellen. iv. 1, 29-41; Plut- etro:noev, Exwe dv Oe éxeivoy tyxps- 
arch, Ageasil, oc, 138, 14, Xen. ein cic td otadrov év Odupria, pé- 
Agesil. iii. 5. Yioros Wy nado. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iv. 1, 40. navyt’ > Plutarch, Agesil. c. 8-13, 
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lished conditions of the stadium, and to expose the judges 
to severe censure. 

Quitting the satrapy of Pharnabazus—which was now 
pretty well exhausted, while the armistice con- 
cluded with Tithraustés must have expired— 
Agesilaus took up his camp near the temple of 
Artemis, at Astyra in the plain of Thébé (in 
the region commonly known as Xolis), near the 
Gulf of Eleus. He here employed himself in 
bringing together an increased number of troops 
with a view to penetrate farther into the inte- 
rior of Asia Minor during thesummer. Recent 
events had greatly increased the belief enter- 
tained by the Asiatics in his superior strength; 
so that he received propositions from various districts in 
the interior, inviting his presence, and expressing anxiety 
to throw off the Persian yoke. He sought also to compose 
the dissensions and misrule which had arisen out of the 
Lysandrian Dekarchies in the Greco-Asiatic cities, avoid- 
ing as much as possible sharp inflictions of death or exile. 
How much he achieved in this direction, we cannot tell1— 
nor can it have been possible, indeed, to achieve much, 
without rae the Spartan harmosts and lessening the 
political power of his own partisans; neither of which he did. 

His plans were now all laid for penetrating farther 
than ever into the interior, and for permanent conquest, if 
pos of the western portion of Persian Asia. What 

e would have permanently accomplished towards this 
scheme, cannot be determined; for his aggressive march 
was suspended by a summons home, the reason of which 
will appear in the next chapter. 

Meanwhile Pharnabazus had been called from his 
satrapy to go and take the command of the 


BO, 394, 


Promising 
position 
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tions for 
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e e e ° e ° B.C, 804. 
Persian fleet in Kilikia and the south of Asia ,, 
: . ° . ; ~. orts and 
Minor, in conjunction with Konon. Since the proceea- 


revolt of Rhodes from the Lacedemonians (in 
the summer of the preceding year 395 3.c.), that 
active Athenian had achieved nothing. The 
burst of activity, pr-duced by the first visit of 
Pharnabazus at the Persian court, had been 
paralysed by the jealousies of the Persian com- 
manders, reluctant to serve under a Greek—by 

1Xen. Hellen. iv. 1, 41; Xen, 


Agesil. i. 85-88; Plutarch, Agesil. 8. 100. 
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command 
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peculation of officers who embezzled the pay destined for 
the troops—by mutiny in the fleet from absence of pay— 
and by the many delays arising while the satraps, unwilling 
to spend their own revenues in the war, waited for orders 
and remittances from court.t Hence Konon had been 
unable to make any efficient use of his fleet, during those 
months when the Lacedemonian fleet was increased to 
nearly double its former number. At length he resolved 
—seemingly at the instigation of his countrymen at home? 
as well as of Kuagoras prince of Salamis in Cyprus, and 
through the encouragement of Ktesias, one of the Grecian 
physicians resident at the Persian court—on going himself 
into the interior to communicate personally with Artaxer- 
xés. Landing on the Kilikian coast, he crossed by land 
to Thapsacus on the Euphratés (as the Cyreian army had 
marched), from whence he sailed down the river in a boat 
to Babylon. It appears that he did not see Artaxerxés, 
from repugnance to that ceremony of prostration which 
was required from all who approached the royal person. 
But his messages, transmitted through Ktesias and others 
—with his confident engagement to put down the maritime 
empire of Sparta and counteract the projects of Agesilaus, 
if the Persian forces and money were put into efficient 
action—produced a powerful effect on the mind of the 
monarch; who doubtless was not merely alarmed at the 
formidable position of Agesilaus in Asia Minor, but also 
hated the Lacedemonians as main agents in the aggressive 
enterprise of Cyrus. Artaxerxés not only approved his 
views, but made to him a large grant of money, and trans- 
mitted peremptory orders to the coast that his officers 
should be active in prosecuting the maritime war. 


§ Compare Diodor. xv. 41 ad fin.; 
and Thucyd. viii. 465. - 

2 Isokratés (Or. viii. de Pace, s. 
82) alludes to “many embassies” as 
having been sent by Athens to 
the king of Persia, to protest 
against the Lacedemonian domi- 
nion. But this mission of Konon 
is the only one which we can 
verify, prior to the battle of 
Knidus. 

Probably Demus the son of Pyri- 


lampés, an eminent citizen and 
trierarch of Athens, must bave been 
one of the companions of Konon 
in this mission. He is mentioned 
in an oration of Lysias as having | 
received from the Great King a 
present of a golden drinking-bowl 
or iakq; and I do not know on 
what other occasion he can have 
received it, except in this embassy 
(Lysias, Or. xix. De Bonis Aristoph. 
8. 27) 
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What was of still greater moment, Konon was per- 
mitted to name any Persian whom he chose, 
as admiral jointly with himself. It was by his 
choice that Pharnabazus was called from his 
satrapy, and ordered to act jointly as commander 
of the fleet. This satrap, the bravest and most 
straightforward among all the Persian grandees, and just 
now smarting with resentment at the devastation of his 
satrapy! by Agesilaus, cooperated heartily with Konon. 
A powerful fleet, partly Phenician, partly Athenian or 
Grecian, was soon equipped, superior in number even to. 
the newly-organized Lacedeemonian fleet under Peisander.? 
Euagoras, prince of Salamis in Cyprus,3 not only provided 
many triremes, but served himself personally on board. 

It was about the month of July, 394 3.c., that Pharna- 
bazus and Konon brought their united fleet to the south- 
western corner of Asia Minor; first probably to the friendly 
island uf Rhodes, next off Loryma‘ and the mountain called 


Pharna- 
bazus is 
named ad- 
miral joint- 
ly with 
Konon. 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 6. 

2 The measures of Konon and 
the transactions preceding the 
battle of Knidus, are very imper- 
fectly known to us; but we may 
gather them generally from Dio- 
dorus, xiv. 81; Justin, vi. 3, 4; 
Cornelius Nepos, Vit. Conon. c. 2, 
8; Ktesiwa Fragment. c. 62, 63, ed. 
Bahr. 

Isokratés (Orat. iv. (Panegyr.) 8. 
165: compare Orat. ix. (Euagor.) 
8. 77) speaks loosely as to the du- 
ration of time that the Persian 
fleet remained blocked up by the 
Lacedexmonians before Konon ob- 
tained his final and vigorous orders 
from Artaxerxés, unless we are to 
understand his three years as re- 
ferring to the first news of outfit 
of ships of warin Pheenicia, brought 
to Sparta by Hérodas, as Schneider 
understands them; and even then 
the statement that the Persian fleet 
remained roitopxonpevey for all 
this time would be much exagge- 
rated, Allow#tg for exaggeration, 
however, Isokratés coincides gene- 
rally with the authorities above 
noticed, 


It would appear that Ktesias 
the physician obtained about this 
time permission to quit the court 
of Persin, and come back to 
Greece, Perhaps he may have been 
induced (like Demokédés of Kroton 
120 years before) to promote the 
views of Konon in order to get 
for himself this permission. 

In the meagre abstract of Ktesiag 
given by Photius (c. 63) mention 
is made of some Jacedamonian 
envoys who were now going up 
to the Persian court, and were 
watched or detained on the way. 
This mission can hardly have taken 
place before the battle of Knidus; 
for then Agesilaus was in the full 
tide of success, and contemplating 
the largest plans of aggression 
against Persia. It must have takea 
place, 1 presume, after the battle, 

* Tsokratés, Or. ix. (Kuagoras) s, 
67, Evuysoou G2 abtédv te napa- 
oyOVTOS, “at THe Covapsws TH 
TUALOTHY TAGVIx2IKT9vT05. Compare 
s. 83 of the same oration. Compare 
Pausanias, i. 3, 1, 

4 Diodor. xiv. 83. SrétptBov cept 
Awruns t72 Nipsovioou. 
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Dorion on the peninsula of Knidus.' Peisander, with the 
ee fleet of Sparta and her allies, sailed out from 
Battle of -_nidus to meet them, and both parties prepared 
Knidus— for a battle. The numbers of the Lacedemo- 
compiets, _hians are reported by Diodorusat eighty-five 
the Lace- triremes; those of Konon and Pharnabazus at 
demonian above: ninety. But Xenophon, without par- 


fleet— ° » @ . . 
death of | ticularising the number on either side, seems 


_Peisander +6 intimate the disparity as far greater; stating - 


the admiral. : : : 
that the entire fleet of Peisander was consider- 


ably inferior even to the Grecian division under Konon, 
ailoat reckoning the Phoenician ships under Pharna- 
bazus.2_ In spite of such inferiority, Peisander did not 
shrink from the encounter. Though a young man without 
military skill, he possessed a full measure of Spartan 
courage and pride; moreover—since the Spartan maritime 
empire was only maintained by the assumed superiority of 
his fleet—had he confessed himself too weak to fight, his 
enemies would have gone unopposed round the islands to 
excite revolt. Accordingly he sailed forth from the harbour 
of Knidus. But when the two fleets were ranged op- 
posite to each other, and the battle was about to commence 
—so manifest and alarming was the superiority of the 
Athenians and Persians, that his Asiatic allies on the left 
division, noway hearty in the cause, fled almost without 
striking a blow. Under such discouraging circumstances, 
he nevertheless led his fleet into action with the greatest 
valour. But his trireme was overwhelmed by numbers, 
broken in various places by the beaks of the enemy’s ships, 
and forced back upon the land, together with a large por- 
tion of his fleet. Many of the crews jumped out and got 
to land, abandoning their triremes to the conquerors, 
Peisander too might have escaped in the same way; but 
disdaining either to survive his defeat or to quit his ship, 


It is hardly necessary to remark, 2 Xen. Hellen. iv. 3, 12. QOapua- 
that the word Chersonesus here ator, vauxpyou dvta, Edy tate Dare 
(and in xiv. §9) does not mean visoarg civar. Kova 62, 70 “EAH 
the peninsula of Thrace commonly vx éyovta, tetay4ar epnpostey 
known by that name, forming the adtod. ‘Avtimapzte€apeven 8&8 tod 
European side of the Hellespont [eztsavésqu, xsi nmokv eh atte vwv 
—but the peninsula on which atm tw veWyv BavelaWy tw 
Knidus is situated, avtouU tov peta Koyvwvoc Eden 

1 Pausan. vi. 3, 6. nepi KAGov Ayvexad, dc 
zat Ocog 0 Awprov dvopztopevey. 
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fell gallantly fighting aboard. The victory of Konon and 
Pharnabazus was complete. More than half of the Spartan 
ships was either captured or degtroyed, though the neigh- 
bourhood of the land enabled a large proportion of the 
crews to escape to Knidus, so that no great number of 
prisoners were taken.1| Among the allies of Sparta, the 
chief loss of course fell upon those who were most attached 
to her cause; the disaffected or lukewarm were those who 
escaped by flight at the beginning. 

Such was thememorable triumph of Konon at Knidus; 
the reversal of that of Lysander at Algospotami ao, so4. 
eleven years before. Its important effects will August 1-8. 

-be recounted in the coming chapter. 


1Xen. Hellen. iv. 3, 10-14; Diodor, xiv. 83; Cornelius Nepos, 
Conon, oc. 4; Justin, vi. 3. | : 
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CHAPTER LXXIV. 


FROM THE BATTLE OF KNIDUS TO THE REBUILDING 
OF THE LONG WALLS OF ATHENS. 


Havine in my last chapter carried the‘series of Asiatic 
events down to the battle of Knidus, in the 


War in 

oo beginning of August, B.c. 394, at which period 
against war was already raging on the other side of the: 
Bparta—  Aigean, in Greece Proper—I now take up the 
Corinthian thread of events from a period somewhat earlier, 
War. 


to show how this last-mentioned war, commonly 
called the Corinthian War, began. 
At the accession of Agesilaus to the throne, in 398 z.c., 


Relations the power of Sparta throughout all Greece from 
of Sparta ~~ Laconia to Thessaly, was greater than it had 
neigh- ever been, and greater than any Grecian state 
bouring , had ever enjoyed before. The burden of the 
with her long war against Athens she had borne in far 
allies after Jess proportion than her allies; its fruits she 
sion of had reaped exclusively for herself. There pre- 
Agesilaus. vailed consequently among her allies a general 


Discontent 
among the 
allies. 


discontent, which Thebes as well as Corinth 
manifested by refusing to take part in the recent 
expeditions; either of Pausanias against Thrasybulus and 
the Athenian exiles in Peireus—or of Agis against the 
Eleians—or of Agesilaus against the Persians in Asia 
Minor. The Eleians were completely humbled by the in- 
vasions of Agis. All the other cities in Peloponnesus, 
from apprehension, from ancient habit, and from being 
governed by oligarchies who leaned on Sparta for support, 
were obedient to her authority—with the single exception 
of Argos, which remained, as before, neutral and quiet, 
though in sentiment unfriendly. Athens was a simple 
unit in the catalogue of Spartan allies, furnishing her con- 
tingent, like the rest, to be commanded by the xenagus— 
or officer sent from Sparta for the special purpose of com- 
manding such foreign contingents. 

In the northern regions of Greece, the advance of 
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Spartan power is yet more remarkable. Looking back to 
the year 419 B.c. (about two years after the peace of Nikias), 


Sparta had been so unable to protect her colony of Hera- 


kleia, in Trachis on the Maliac Gulf, near the 
strait of Thermopylae, that the Beeotians were 
obliged to send a garrison thither, in order to 
prevent it from falling into the hands of Athens. 
They even went so far as to dismiss the Lace- 
demonian harmost.t In the winter of 409-408 


Great 
power of 
Sparta, 
stretching 
even to 
Northern 
Greece— 
state of 


Herakleia. 


B.c., another disaster had happened at Herakleia, 
in which the Lacedemonian harmost was slain.2. But about 
399 B.c., we find Sparta exercising an energetic ascendency 
at Herakleia, and even making that place a central post 
for keeping down the people in the neighbourhood of 
Mount (ta and a portion of Thessaly. Herippidas the 
Lacedemonian was sent thither to repress some factious 
movements, with a force sufficient to enable him to overawe 
the public assembly, to seize the obnoxious party in the 
place, and to put them to death, 500 in number, outside of 
the gates.3 Carrying his arms farther against the Mtzans 
and 'Trachinians in the neighbourhood, who had been long 
at variance with the Laconian colonists at Herakleia, he 
expelled them from their abodes, and forced them to 
migrate with their wives and children into Thessaly.‘ 
Hence the Lacedemonians were enabled to extend their 
influence into parts of Thessaly, and to place a harmost 
with a garrison in Pharsalus, resting upon Herakleia as a 
basis—which thus became a position of extraordinary im- 
portance for their dominion over the northern regions. 
With the real power of Sparta thus greatly augmented 


on land, in addition to her vast empire at sea, 
bringing its ample influx of tribute—and among 
cities ane had not merely long recognised her 
as leader, but had never recognised any one 
else—it required an unusual stimulus to raise 
any formidable hostile combination against her, 
notwithstanding a large spread of disaffection 
and antipathy. The stimulus came from Persia, 
from whose treasures the means had been before 


' Thucyd. v. 52. 

7 Xen. Helleg. i. 2, 18 

* Diodor. xiv. 388; Polyzn. ii, 21. 
* Diodorus, uf sup.: compare xiv. 
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&c, 


Growing 
disposition 
in Greece 
to hostility 
against 
Sparta, 
when she 
becoines 
engaged in 
the war 
against 
Persia. 
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furnished to Sparta herself for subduing Athens. The 
news that a formidable navy was fitting out in Pheenicia, 
which had prompted the expedition of Agesilaus in the 
spring of 396 3.c., was doubtless circulated and heard with 
satisfaction among the Grecian cities unfriendly to Sparta; 
and the refusal of Thebes, Corinth, and Athens to take 
service under that prince—aggravated in the case of the 
Thebans by a positive offence given to him on the occasion 
of his sacrifice at Aulis—was enough to warn Sparta of 
the dangerous sentiments and tendencies by which she was 
surrounded near home. 

It was upon these tendencies that the positive instiga- 
tions and promises of Persia were brought to 


B.C. 395. : 
Tho satrap Dear, in the course of the following year; and 
Tithraustés not merely promises, but pecuniary supplies, 
sends an 


with news of revived naval warfare threatening 


envoy with ; ey 
Tithraustés, 


money into the insular dominion of Sparta. 


tnnvap’ the new satrap who had put to death and 

war against succeeded Tissaphernés, had no sooner con- 

Sparta—his cluded the armistice mentioned above, and pre- 

Thebes, vailed upon Agesilaus to remove his army into 
orinth : 

veer the satrapy of Pharnabazus, than he employed 


active measures for kindling war against Sparta 
in Greece, in order to create a necessity for the recall of 
Agesilaus out of Asia. He sent a Rhodian named Timo- 
kratés into Greece, as envoy to the cities most unfriendly 
to the Lacedzemonians, with a sum of fifty talents;! direct- 
ing him to employ this money in gaining over the leading 
men in these cities, and to exchange solemn oaths of alliance 
and aid with Persia, for common hostility against Sparta. 
The island of Rhodes, having just revolted from the Spar- 
tan dominion, had admitted Kqnon with the Persian fleet 


a 
‘Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 1. Ilépnet is, if by giving it he could procure 


_Pakt It, 


Tipoxpatny ‘Pddtov é¢ thy ‘EdAada 
Bude ypucloy é¢ nevtynxovta tadavTa 
Apyuptou, xat xehever metpaobar, rota 
Ta peyrota hopBavovta, Stddvar tate 
Teoedtyxdaw sy Taig oreo, ep’ 
@ TE Tohepoy e€oicety mode Aaxe- 
Sarpovious. . 
@Wimokratés is ordered to give 
the money; yet not absolutely, 
but only on a certain condition, 


in case he should find that such 


fanditinn nanld ha waaliead:s that 


from various leading Greeks suffi- 
Gient assurances and guarantees 
athat they would raise war against 
Sparta. As this was a matter more 
or less doubtful, Timokratés is 
ordered to try to give the money 
for this purpose. Though the con- 
struction of mzpacba couples it 
with drd6ver, the sense of the word 
more properly belgngs to é&dicsw 
—which designates the purpose to 


ha areamniishad. 


- 
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(as I have mentioned in the last chapter), so that probably 
the Rhodian envoy was on a mission to Tithraustés on 
behalf of his countrymen. He was an appropriate envoy 
on this occasion, as having an animated interest in raising 
up new enemies to Sparta, and as being hearty in stirring 
up among the Thebans and Corinthians the same spirit 
which had led to the revolt of Rhodes. The effect which 
that revolt produced in alarming and exasperating the 
Spartans, has been already noticed; and we may fairly 
presume that its effect on the other side, in encouraging 
their Grecian enemies, was considerable. Timokratés 
visited Thebes, Corinth, and Argos, distributing his funds. 
He concluded engagements, on behalf of the satrap, with 
various leading men in each, putting them into commun.- 
cation with each other: Ismenias, Androkleidas, and others 
in Thebes—Timolaus and Polyanthés at Corinth—Kylon 
and others at Argos. It appears that he did not visit 
Athens; at least Xenophon expressly says that none of his 
money went there. The working of this mission—coupled, 
we must recollect, with the renewed naval warfare on the 
coast of Asia, and the promise of a Persian fleet against 
that of Sparta—was soon felt in the more pronounced 
manifestation of anti-Laconian sentiments in these various 
cities, and in the commencement of attempts to establish 
alliance between them.! 

With that Laconian bias which pervades his Hellenica, 


Xenophon represents the coming war against 
Sparta as if it had been brought about mainly by 
these bribes from Persia to the leading men in 
these various cities. 1 have stated on more than 
one occasion, that the average public morality 
of Grecian individual politicians, in Sparta, 
Athens, and other cities, was not such as to 
exclude personal corruption; that it required a 
morality higher than the average, when such 
temptation was resisted—and a morality con- 
siderably higher than the average, if it were 


The Persian 
money did 
not create 
hostility 
against 
Sparta, but 
merely 
brought out 
that which 
was pre- 
existing. 
Philo-La- 
conian sén- 
timent of 
Xenophon. 


systematically resisted, and for a long life, as by Periklés 
and Nikias. There would be nothing therefore surprising, 
-if Ismenias and the rest had received bribes mee: the 
circumstances here mentioned. But it appears highly, 
improbable that the money given by Timokratés could have 


- § Xen, Hellen, iii, 5, 2; Pausan. iii, 9, 4; Plutarch, Artaxerxés, c. 20, 
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been a bribe; that is, given privately and for the separate 
use of these leaders. It was furnished for the promotion 
of a certain public object, which could not be accomplished 
without heavy disbursements; it was analogous to that 
sum of thirty talents which (as Xenophon himself tells us) 
Tithraustés had just given to Agesilaus, as an inducement 
to carry away his army into the satrapy of Pharnabazus 
(not as a present for the private purse of the Spartan king, 
but as a contribution to the wants of the army'), or to that 
which the satrap Tiribazus gave to Antalkidas afterwards,? 
also for public objects. “Xenophon affirms, that Ismenias 
and the rest, having received these presents from Timo- 
kratés, accused the Lacedemonians, and rendered them 
odious—each in his respective city. But it is certain, from 
his own showing, that the hatred towards them existed in 
these cities, before the arrival of Timokratés. In Argos, 
such hatred was of old standing; in Corinth and Thebes, 
though kindled only since the close of the war, it was not 
the less pronounced. Moreover Xenophon himself informs 
us, that the Athenians, though they received none of the 
money,4 were quiteas ready for war as the other cities. 
If we therefore admit his statement as a matter of fact, 
that Timokratés gave private presents to various leading 
politicians, which is by no means improbable--we must 
dissent from the explanatory use which he makes of this 
fact, by setting it out prominently as the cause of the war. 
What these leading men would find it difficult to raise, was, 
not hatred of Sparta, but confidence and courage to brave 
the power of Sparta. And for this purpose the mission 
of Timokratés would be a valuable aid, by conveying 
assurances of Persian cooperation and support against 
Sparta. He must have been produced publicly either be- 
fore the people, the Senate, or at least the great body of 
the antslaesn au party in each city. And the money 
which he brought with him, though a portion of it may 


1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 26. * Xenophon, ut sup. 


? Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 16. 

* Xen. Hellen. iii. 56, 2. Ot pév 
6yn GeCapevor ta yprpatz és tae 
oixetas nohere Ecs82dkoy tons Aaxe- 
Saovioug’ exe 6& tautae és pice 
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Tag Peyiotac mahsts THbo aANAAS. 


Pausanias (iii, 9, 4) names some 
Athenians as having received part 
of the money. So Plutarch also, 
in general terms (Agesil. c. 15), 

Diodorus mentions nothing re- 
specting either the mission or the 
presents of Timokratés. 
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have gone in private presents, would serve to this party as 
the best warrant for the sincerity of the satrap. 

Whatever negotiations may have been in progress be- 


tween the cities visited by Timokratés, no union 


War 
had been brought about between them when betweey 
the war, kindled by an accident, broke out asa thehes. 
“Bosotian War,”! between Thebes and Sparta ne Ree 
1an ar, 


separately. Between the Opuntian Lokrians 
and the Phokians, north of Beotia, there was a strip of 
disputed borderland; respecting which the Phokians, im- 
puting wrongful encroachment to the Lokrians, invaded 
their territory. The Lokrians, allied with Thebes, entreated 
her protection; upon which a body of Beeotians invaded 
Phokis; while the Phokians on their side threw themselves 
upon Lacedemon, invoking her aid against Thebes.2 “The 
Lacedemonians (says Xenophon) were delighted to get a 
pretence for making war against the Thebans—having 
been long angry with them on several different grounds. 
They thought that the present was an excellent time for 
marching against them, and putting down their insolence; 
since Agesilaus was in full success in Asia, and there was 
no other war to embarrass them in Greece.”3 The various 


1 T]odepocg Botwrixde (Diodor. xiv. to the war between the Phokians 


§1). 

2 Xenophon (Hellen. fii. 5, 3) 
says—and Pausanias (iii. 9, 4) 
follows him—that the Thoban lead- 

‘8, Wishing to bring about a war 
with Sparta, and knowing that 
Sparta would not begin it, pur- 
posely incited the Lokrians to en- 
ceroach upon this disputed border, 
in order that the Phokians 
might resent it, and that thus a 
war might be lighted up. T have 
little hesitation in rejecting this 
version, which I conceive to have 
arisen from Xenophon’s philo-La- 
conian and miso-Theban tend- 
ency, and in believing that the 
fight between the Lokrians and 
Phokians, as well as that between 
the Phokians and Thebans, arose 
without any design on the part of 
the latter to provoke Sparta. So 
Diodorus recounts it, in reference 


VOL. IX. 


and the Thebans; for about the 
Lokrians he says nothing (xiv. 81). 

The subsequent events, as re- 
counted by Xenophon himself, 
show that the Spartans were not 
only ready in point of force, but 
eager in regard to will, to go to 
war with the Thebans; while the 
latter were not at all ready to go 
to war with Sparta. They had not 
a single ally ; for their application 
to Athens, in itself doubtful, was 
not made until after Sparta had 
declared war against them. 

3 Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 5. Ot pév- 
totAxxcdatpovios Go pEevVaLEAaBoy 
mp SPaAGty CTHPATEVELY ENL TONE 
Oxypatovus, marAGL OPywbdpevor 
avtat:, THe TE avtUAH ews tHE tod 
"Anddi.wvog Sexatyg év Aczusheia, rat 
tod éni tov I[etpard py ef@edrHoar 
axohovijoa ytuvvte 8 abtode, xat 
Koprficvs aeiont py oustpatevety 
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grounds on which the Lacedemonians rested their dis- 
pleasure against Thebes, begin from a time immediately 
succeeding the close of the war against Athens, and the 
sentiment was now both established and vehement. It 
was they who now began the Beotian war; not the The- 
bans, nor the bribes brought by Timokratés. 

The energetic and ambitious Lysander, who had before 
instigated the expedition of Agesilaus across 
the Aigean, and who had Jong hated the The- 


Active ope- 


rations of 

shies bans—was among the foremost advisers of the 
1 oye « 

Hinota expedition now decreed by the Ephors against 


Lysander is 
sent to act 
from He- 
rakleia on 
the north- 


Thebes,! as well as the chief commander ap- 
pointed to carry it into execution. He was 
dispatched with a small force to act on the north 
of Bosotia. He was directed to start from 


ward— 

Pausanias Herakleia, the centre of Lacedemonian in- 
conducts ‘ eee 

an army fluence in those regions—to muster the Hera- 
from Pe- — kJeots, together with the various dependent 
soponnesus, 


populations in the neighbourhood of (ta, 
(Ktzans, Malians, Ainianés, &c.—to march towards Beeotia, 
taking up the Phokians in his way—-and to attack Hahar- 
tus. Under the walls of this town King Pausanias engaged 
to meet him on agiven day, with the native Lacedemonian 
force and the Peloponnesian allies. For this purpose, 
having obtained favourable border sacrifices, he marched 
forth to Tegea, and there employed himself in collecting 
the allied contingents from Pcloponnesus.2 But the allies 
generally were tardy and reluctant in the cause; while 
the Corinthians withheld all concurrence and support,’— 
though neither did they make any manifestation in favour 
of Thebes. 


"Aveptyyvynoxoves O& xxi, we Door’ év 
AbdiSt tov “Ayycikaoy obx elwy, xai 
ta telupeva izpa we Eppipav and tod 
Bwpou xui Str 008 ete tHv “Actay 
suveotpatenoy "Ayysthaw.  "Edoyi- 
Govto dé xai xarov elyar rou ebayer 
Ctpatiay én abtove, xat mavoat HS 
éo abtone O8pewe ta te Yap Ev TY 
"Acta xarws ogiaty Eyety, xpatouvtog 
"Aynsehaou, xat dy tr “EAAGOt oddéva 
Gov mokeuov éEurodwy agiary stvae. 
Compare vii. 1, 34. 

The description here given by 
Xenophon himself—of the past 


dealing and established sentiment 
between Sparta and Thebes—refutes 
his allegation, that it was the bri- 
bes brought by Timokratés to the 
leading Thebans which first blew 
up the hatred against Sparta; and 
shows farther, that Sparta did not 


‘need any circuitous mancuvres of 


the Thebans, to furnish her with 
& pretext for going to war. 

' Plutarch, Lysand. ec. 28. 

2? Xen. Hellen. iii. 6, 6, 7. 

* Xen. Hellen, iii. 5, 23. 

The conduct of the Corinthians 
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Finding themselves thus exposed to a formidable 
attack on two sides, from Sparta at the height ,,, , 
of her power, and from a Spartan officer of Thebans 
known ability—being moreover at the same @Pply ta 
time without a single ally—the Thebansresolved aia—re- 
to entreat succour from Athens. A Theban markable 

. proof of 

embassy to Athens for any purpose, and es- the altered 
pecially for this purpose, was itself among the seutiment 
strongest marks of the revolution which had 
taken place in Grecian politics. The antipathy between 
the two cities had been so long and virulent, that the 
Thebans, at the close of the war, had endeavoured to in- 
duce Sparta to root out the Athenian population, Their 
conduct subsequently had been favourable and sympathi- 
sing towards Thrasybulus in his struggle against the Thirty, 
and that leader had testified his gratitude by dedicating 
statues in the Theban Herakleion.t But it was by no 
means clear that Athens would feel herself called upon, 
either by policy or by sentiment, to assist them in the 
present emergency; at a moment when she had no Long 
Walls, no fortifications at Peirzeus, no ships, nor any pro- 
tection against the Spartan maritime power. 

It was not until Pausanias and Lysander were both 
actually engaged in mustering their forces, that , 

: peech of 
the Thebans sent to address the Athenian the Theban 
assembly, The speech of the Theban envoy onvoy at 
sets forth strikingly the case against Sparta as sie 
it then stood. Disclaiming all concurrence with that 
former Theban deputy, who, without any instructions, had 
taken on himself to propose, in the Spartan assembly of 
allies, extreme severity towards the conquered Athenians 
—he reminded the Athenians that Thebeshad by unanim- 
ous voice declined obeying the summons of the Spartans, 
to aid in the march against Thrasybulus and the Peirzeus; 
and that this was the first cause of the anger of the Spar- 
tans against her. On that ground then, he appealed to the 
gratitude of democratical Athens against the Lacedemo- 
nians. But he likewise invoked against them, with yet 
greater confidence, the aid of oligarchical Athens—or of 
those who at that time had stood opposed to Thrasybulus 
and the Peireus; for it was Sparta who, after having first. 


here contributes again to refute ithe effect of the bribes of Timo- 
the assertion of Xenophon about kratés. ' Pausanias, ix. 11, 4. 
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set up the oligarchy at Athens, had afterwards refused to 
sustain it, and left its partisans to the generosity of their 
democratical opponents, by whom alone they were saved 
harmless.' Of course Athens was eager, if possible (so he 
presumed), to regain her lost empire; and in this enterprise 
he tendered the cordial aid of Thebes as an ally. He 
pointed out that it was by no means an impracticable 
enterprise; looking to the universal hatred which Sparta 
had now drawn upon herself, not less on the part of ancient 
allies than of prior enemies. The Athenians knew by ex- 
perience that Thebes could be formidable as a foe: she 
would now show that she could be yet more effective as a 
friend, if the Athenians would interfere to rescue her. 
Moreover, she was now about to fight, not for Syracusans 
or Asiatics, but for her own preservation and dignity. 
“We hesitate not to affirm, men of Athens (concluded the 
Theban speaker), that what we are now invoking at your 
hands is a greater benefit to you than it is to ourselves.”? 

Eight years had now elapsed since the archonship of 
Eukleidés and the renovation of the democracy 


Political : : eerie e ; : 

feeling at after the crushing visitation ofthe Thirty. Yet 
Athens— = we may see, from the important and well-turned 
good effi cts . i ‘ 

of the allusion of the Theban speaker to the oligarch- 
amnesty _ ical portion of the assembly, that the two parties 


expulsion 8till stood in a certain measure distinguished. 
ee Enfeebled as Athens had been left by the war, 

she had never since been called upon to take 
any decisive and emphatic vote on a question of foreign 
policy; and much now turned upon the temper of the oli- 
garchical minority, which might well be conceived likely to 
play a party-game and speculate upon Spartan countenance, 
But the comprehensive amnesty decreed on the reestablish- 
ment of the democratical constitution—and the wise and 
eenerous forbearance with which it had been carried out, 
in spite of the most torturing recollections—were now 
‘ound to have produced their fruits. Majority and mino- 
rity—democrats and oligarchs—were seen confounded in 


1 Xen. Hellen, iii. 5, 9 pevot TOAXT Suvdper, We bpiv cope 
Toke @ ete padrov aktodpev, Scot payor, mapédocav bpae tp mylar 
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fiav xat &¢ Eylipay tm Oypw, dpexd- 2 Xen, Hellen, iii. 6, 9, 16. 
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one unanimous and hearty vote to lend assistance to Thebes, 
in spite of all risk from hostility with Sparta. We cannot 
indeed doubt that this vote was considerably influenced 
also by the revolt of Rhodes, by the re-appearance of Ko- 
non with a fleet in the Asiatic seas, and by private commu- 
nications from that commander intimating his hope of 
acting triumphantly against the maritime empire of Sparta, 
through enlarged aid from Persia. The vote had thus a 
double meaning. It proclaimed not merely the restored 
harmony between democrats and oligarchs at Athens, but 
also their common resolution to break the chain by which 
they were held as mere satellites and units in the regiment 
of Spartan allies, and to work out anew the old traditions 
of Athens as a self-acting and primary power, at least—if 
not once again an imperial power. The vote proclaimed 
a renovated lifein Athens. Its boldness, under the existing 
weakness of the city, 1s extolled two generations afterwards 
by Demosthenés. 1 

Aiter having heard the Theban orator (we are told 
even by the philo-Laconian Xenophon’), “very |. 

: on : nanimous 
many Athenian citizens rose and spokeinsupport vote of the 
of his prayer, and the whole assembly with one Atvenians 
accord voted to grantit.” ‘Thrasybulus proposed Thebes 
the resolution, andcommunicatedittothe Theban a 
envoys. He told them that Athens knew well °?°"™ 
the risk which she was incurring while Peirgzeus was unde- 
fended; but that nevertheless she was prepared to show her 
gratitude by giving more in requital than she had received ; 
for she was prepared to give the Thebans positive aid, in 
case they were attacked—while the Thebans had done no- 
thing more for her than to refuse to join in an aggressive 
march against her.® 

Without such assurance of succour from Athens, it is 
highly probable that the Thebans might have been afraid 
to face, single-handed, Lysander and the full force of Sparta. 


1 Demosthen. de Coronf, c. 28 Athenians sent envoys to the 
p. 258; also Philipp. i. c. 7. p. 44. Spartans to entreat them not to 
Compare also Lysias, Orat. xvi. act aggressively against Thebes, 
(pro Mantitheo, gs. 15). but to submit their complaint to 

2 Xen. Hellen, iii. 6, 16. Twv & equitable adjustment. This seems 
"AYnvatwy naproddol sy Evyyyopzuovy, to me improbable. Diodorus (xiv. 
navtes 8 ebypioxvto Bonlziv adtotg. 81) briefly states the general fact 
_§ Xen. Hellen. ut sup. in conformity with Xenophon. 

Pausanias (iii. 9, 6) says that the 
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But they now prepared for astrenuous defence. The first 
approach of Lysander with hisarmy of Herakleots, Phokians, 
State ofthe #ud others, from the north, was truly menacing; 
Bmotian the more so, as Orchomenus, the second city next 
confederacy to ‘Thebes in the Beotian confederacy, broke off 
nus revolts its allegiance and joined him. The supremacy 


and joins of Thebes over the cities composing the Beotian 


Lysander . 
who confederacy appears to have been often harsh 
invades and oppressive, though probably not equally 


Beotia with ; : 
his army  Oppressive towards all, and certainly not equally 


and attacks gdious to all. T'o Plateea, on the extreme south 
Haliartus. : : . 
of Beotia, it had been long intolerable, and 
the unhappy fate of that little town has saddened many 
pages of my preceding volumes. To Orchomenus, on the 
extreme north, it was also unpalatable—partly because that 
town stood next in power and importance to Thebes— 
partly because it had an imposing legendary antiquity, and 
claimed to have been once the ascendent city receiving 
tribute from Thebes. The Orchomenians now joined Ly- 
sander, threw open to him the way into Beotia, and con- 
ducted him with his army, after first ravaging the fields of 
Lebadeia, into the district belonging to Haliartus.! 
Before Lysander quitted Sparta, the plan of operations 
Lysanderis concerted between him and Pausanias, was that 
repulsed = they should meet on a given day in the territory 
aud slain . ‘ : : v 
before of Hahartus. And in execution of this plan 
Haliartus.  Pausanias had already advanced with his Pelo- 
ponnesian army as far as Platea in Beotia. Whether the 
day fixed between them had yet arrived, when Lysander 
reached Haliartus, we cannot determine with certainty. In 
the imperfection of the Grecian calendar, a mistake on this 
point would be very conceivable—as had happened between 
the Athenian generals Hippokratés and Demosthenés in 
those measures which preceded the battle of Delium in 
424 38.c.2 But the engagement must have been taken by 
hoth parties, subject to obstructions in the way-—since each 
would have to march through a hostile country to reach the 
place of meeting. The words of Xenophon, however, rather 
indicate that the day fixed had not yet arrived; nevertheless 
Lysander resolved at once to act against Haliartus, without. 
waiting for Fausanias. There were as yet only a few 
' Xen. Hellen. iii.5, 17; Plutarch, * Thucyd, iv. 89. yevepevng Ota 
Lysand. co. 28, papting thy Huspwy, &c, 
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Thebans in the town, and he probably had good reason for 
judging that he would succeed better by rapid measures, 
before any more Thebans could arrive, than by delaying 
until the other Spartan army should join him; not tomention 
anxiety that the conquest should belong to himself exclu- 
sively, and confidence arising from his previous success at 
Orchomenus. Accordingly he addressed an invitation to 
the Haliartians to follow the example of the Orchomenians, 
to revolt from Thebes, and to stand upon their autonomy 
under Lacedemonian protection. Perhaps there may have 
been a party in the town disposed to comply.. But the 
majority, encouraged too by the ‘Thebans within, refused 
the proposition; upon which Lysander marched up to the 
walls and assaulted the town. He was here engaged, close 
by the gates, in examining where he could best effect an 
entrance, when a fresh division of Thebans, apprised of his 
proceedings, was seen approaching from Thebes, at their 
fastest pace—cavalry as well as hoplites. They were prob- 
ably seen from the watch-towers in the city earlier than 
they became visible to the assailants without; so that the 
Hahiartians, encouraged by the sight, threw open their gates, 
and made a sudden sally. Lysander, seemingly taken by 
surprise, was himself slain among the first, with his prophet 
by his side, by a Haliartian hoplite named Neochérus. His 
troops stood some time, against both the Haliartians from 
the town, and the fresh Thebans who now came up. But 
they were at length driven back with considerable loss, and 
compelled to retreat to rugged and difficult ground at some 
distance in their rear. Here however they made good their 
position, repelling their assailants with the loss of more 
than 200 hoplites. 

The success here gained, though highly valuable as an 
encouragement to the ‘Thebans, would have been Pausanias 
counterbalanced by the speedy arrival of Pau- arrives i 
sanias, had not Lysander himself been among after the , 
the slain. But the death of so eminent a man death of 

A pan Lysander— 
was an irreparable loss to Sparta. His army, Thrasy- 
composed of heterogeneousmasses, both collected bulus and 

: an Athe- 
and held together by his personal ascendency, nian army 
Jost confidence and dispersed in the ensuing come to the 
. . ; aid of the 
night.2 When Pausaniasarrived soon afterwards, Thebans. 


' Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 18, 19, 20; matters from Xenophon, whose 
Plutarch, Lysand. c. 28, 29; Paus. account however, though brief, 
iii, 5, 4. seems to me deserve the preference. 

Tho two last differ in various 2 Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 21. amsky- . 
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he found no second army to join with him. Yet his own 
force was more than sufficient to impress terror on the 
Thebans, had not Thrasybulus, faithful to the recent 
promise, arrived with an imposing body of Athenian hopli- 
tes, together with cavalry under Orthobulus '—and imparted 
fresh courage as well as adequate strength to the Theban 
cause. 

Pausanias had first to consider what steps he would 
take to recover the bodies of the slain—that of 


Pausanias 

evacuates Jiysander among them; whether he would fight 
— a battle and thus take his chance of becoming 
the dead master of the field—or send the usual petition 
Para for burial-truce, which always implied confession 
Sad he reat of inferiority. On submitting the point to a 


council of officers and Spartan elders, their de- 
cision as well as his own was against fighting; not however 
without an indignant protest from some of the Spartan 
elders. He considered that the whole original plan of ope- 
rations was broken up, since not only the great name and 
genius of Lysander had perished, but his whole army had 
spontaneously disbanded; that the Peloponnesian allies 
were generally lukewarm and reluctant, not to be counted 
upon for energetic behaviour in case of pressing danger; 
that he had little or no cavalry,? while the Theban cavalry 
was numerous and excellent; lastly, that the dead body or 
Lysander himself Jay so close to the walls of Haliartus, 
that even if the Lacedemonians were victorious, they could 
not carry it off without serious loss from the armed defen- 
ders in their towers.3 Such were the reasons which deter- 
mined Pausanias and the major part of the council to send 
and solicit a truce. But the Thebans refused to grant it 
except on condition that they should immediately evacuate 
Beeotia. Though such a requisition was contrary to the 
received practice of Greece,‘ which imposed on the victor 


AuNétag gv vuxtt tave Te Dwxezc¢ xat extremely safe and easy; while 


tobe &hAOUG Gnavtac o'xnade Exacrtous, 
&c. 

| Lysias, Or. xvi. (pro Mantitheo) 
8. 15, 16. 

2 Accordingly we learn from an 
oration of Lysias, that the service 
of the Athenian horsemen in this 
expedition, who were commanded 
by Orthobulus, was judged to be 


that of the hoplites was dangerous 
(Lysias, Orat. xvi. pro Mantith, 
s. 15). 

* Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 23. Kopiv- 
Qvov pév navtanacty obx Hxodunfouy 
abtoig, of 58 mapdytes ob mpabdpwes 
otpatsvoivto, &c. 

4 See the conduct of the Thebans 
on this very point (of giving up 
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the duty of granting the burial-truce unconditionally, 
whenever it was asked, and inferiority thus publicly con- 
fessed—nevertheless such was the reluctant temper of the 
army, that they heard not merely with acquiescence, but 
with joy,! the proposition of departing. The bodies were 
duly buried—that of Lysander in the territory of Panopé, 
immediately across the Phokian border, but not far from 
Haliartus. And no sooner were these solemnities com- 
pleted, than the Lacedemonian army was led back to Pelo- 
ponnesus; their dejection forming a mournful contrast to the 
triumphant insolence of the Thebans, who watched their 
march and restrained them, not without occasional blows, 
from straggling out of the road into the cultivated fields.? 
The death of Lysander produced the most profound sor- 
row and resentment at Sparta. On returning Anger 
thither Pausanias found himself the subject of (202%... 
such virulent accusation,that he thought it pru- at Sparta; 
dent to makehis escape,andtake sanctuaryinthe }¢,c°c3Pes. 
temple of Athéné Alea, at Tegea. He was im- tary exile; 
peached and put on trial, dnring his absence, on }° 33.674), 
two counts; first, for having been behind the time his absence. 
covenanted, in meeting Lysander at Haliartus; next, for hav- 
ing submitted toaska truce fromthe Thebans, instead of fight- 
ing battle, for the purpose of obtaining the bodies of theslain. 
As far as there is evidence to form a judgement, it docs 
not appear that Pausanias was guilty upon either condemna- 
of the two counts. The first is a question of fact; tion of. 
and it seems quite as likely that Lysander was oe ea 
before his time, as that Pausanias was behind his 4eserved. 
time, in arriving at Haliartus. Besides, Lysander, arriving 
there first, would have been quite safe, had he not resolved 
to attack without delay ; in which the chances of war turned 
outagainsthim, thoughthe resolution in itselfmay have been 
well conceived. Next,astothetrucesolicited for burying the 
dead bodies—it does not appear that Pausanias could witk 
any prudence have braved the chances of a battle. The facts 
of the case—even as summed up by Xenophon; who always 
exaggerates everything in favour of the Spartans—lead us 
to this conclusion. A few of the Spartan elders would 
doubtless prefer perishing on the field of battle, to the 
the slain at the solicitation ef the tory, Ch. lid. 
‘conquered Athenians for burial) ' Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 24. Oi d8 
after the battle of Delium, and the dopevoi te tadta Frovsay, &e, 
discussion thereupon—in this His- 2 Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 24. 
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humiliation of sending the herald to ask for a truce. But the 
mischief of fighting a battle under the influence of such a 
point of honour, to the exclusion of a rational estimate of 
ronsequences, will be seen when we come to the battle of 
Leuktra, where Kleombrotus son of Pausanias was thus 
piqued into an imprudence (at least this is alleged as one 
of the motives) to which his own life and the dominion of 
Sparta became forfeit.1. Moreover the army of Pausanias, 
comprising very few Spartans, consisted chiefly of allies 
who had no heart in the cause, and who were glad to be 
required by the Thebans to depart. If he had fought a 
battle and lost it, the detriment to Sparta would have been 
most serious in every way; whereas, if he had gained a 
victory, no result would have followed except the acquisi- 
tion of the bodies for burial; since the execution of the 
original plan had become impracticable through the dis- 
persion of the army of Lysander. 

Though a careful examination of the facts leads us 
(and seems also to have led Xenophon?) to the conclusion 
that Pausanias was innocent, he was nevertheless found 
guilty in his absence. He was in great part borne down 
by the grief felt at Sparta for the loss of Lysander, with 
whom he had been before in political rivalry, and for whose 
death he was made responsible. Moreover the old accu- 
sation was now revived against him3’—for which he had 
been tried, and barely acquitted, eight years before—of 
having tolerated the re-establishment of the Athenian de- 
mocracy at a time when he might have put it down. 
Without doubt this argument told prodigiously against him 
at the present juncture, when the Athenians had just now, 
for the first time since the surrender of their city, renoun- 
ced their subjection to Sparta and sent an army to assist 
the Thebans in their defence. So violent was the sentiment 
against Pausanias that he was condemned to death in his 


' Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 5. 

2 The traveller Pausanias justifies 
the prudence of his regal namesake 
in avoiding a battle, by saying 
that the Athenians were in his 
rear, and the Thebans in his front; 
and that he was afraid of being 
assailed on both sides at once, 
like Leonidas at Thermopyle, ani 
like the troops enclosed in Sphak- 
teria (Paus., iii. 5, 5). 


But the matter of fact, on which 
this justification rests, is contra- 
dicted by Xenophon, who says that 
the Athenians had actually joined 
the Thebans, and were in the same 
ranks — édQovtz¢  Eupnapstabavto 
(Hellen. iii. 5, 22), : 

> Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 26. Kat 
Ht. tov 6jpov twy Abyyaiwy AxaBuwv 
év tw [letpacei avqxe, dc. Compare 
Pausanias, iii. 5, 3, 
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absence, and passed the remainder of his life as an exile in 
sanctuary at Tegea. His son Agesipolis was invested with 
the sceptre in his place. 


A brief remark will not be here misplaced. On no 


topic have Grecian historians been more profuse 
in their reproaches, than upon the violence and 
injustice of democracy, at Athens and elsewhere, 
in condemning unsuccessful, but innocent gene- 


Sparta not 
less unjust 
in con- 
demning 
unsuccess- 


: : ; - ful generals 
rals. Out of the many cases in which this ina’ 


reproach is advanced, there are very few where- Athens. 

in it has been made good. But even if we grant it to be 
valid against Athens and her democracy, the fate of Pau- 
sanias will show us that the Ephors and Senate of anti- 
democratical Sparta were capable of the like unjust mis- 
judgement. Hardly a single instance of Athenian con- 
demnation occurs, which we can so clearly prove to be 


undeserved, as this of a Spartan king. 


Turning from the banished king to Lysander—the 


Spartans had indeed valid reasons for deploring 
the fall ofthe latter. He had procured for them 
their greatest and most decisive victories, and 
the time was coming when they necded his ser- 
vices to procure them more; for he left behind 
him no man of equal warlike resource, cunning, 


Character 
of Lysander 
—his mis- 
chievous 
influence, 
as well for 
Sparta, as 
for Greece 


and power of command. But if he possessed 8°¢net@lly. 


those abilities which powerfully helped Sparta to triumph 
over her enemies, he at the same time did more than any 
man to bring her empire into dishonour and to render its 
tenure precarious. His decemviral governments or Dek- 
archies, diffusedthrough the subject cities,and each sustain: 
ed by a Lacedzmonian harmost and garrison, were aggrava- 
tions of local tyranny such as the Grecian world hadnever be- 
fore undergone. And though the Spartan authorities pre- 
sently saw that he was abusing the imperial name of the city 
for unmeasured personal aggrandisement of his own, and’ 
partially withdrew their countenance from his Dek- 
archies—yet the general character of their empire still 
continued to retain the impress of partisanship and sub- 
jugation which he had originally stamped upon it. Instead 
of that autonomy which Sparta had so repeatedly promised, 
it became subjection every way embittered. Such an em- 
pire was pretty sure to be short-lived; but the loss to 
Sparta herself, when her empire fell away, is not the only 
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fault which the historian of Greece has to impute to Ly- 
sander. His far deeper sin consists in his having thrown 
away an opportunity—such as never occurred either before 
or afterwards—for organizing some permanent, honourable, 
self-maintaining, Pan-hellenic combination under the head- 
ship of Sparta. This is (as I have before remarked) what 
a man like Kallikratidas would have attempted, if not with 
far-sighted wisdom, at least with generous sincerity, and 
by an appeal to the best veins of political sentiment in the 
chief city as well as in the subordinates. It1is possible that 
with the best intentions even he might have failed; so 
strong was the centrifugal instinct in the Grecian political 
mind. But what we have to reproach in Lysander is, that 
he never tried; that he abused the critical moment of cure 
for the purpose of infusing new poison into the system; 
that he not only sacrificed the interests of Greece to the 
narrow gains of Sparta, but even the interests of Sparta to 
the still narrower monopoly of dominion in his own hands. 
That his measures worked mischievously not merely for 
Greece, but for Sparta herself, aggravating all her bad ten- 
dencies—has been already remarked in the preceding pages. 

That Lysander, with unbounded opportunities of gain, 
His plans both lived and died poor, exhibits the honour- 


to make able side of his character. Yet his personal 
himself : ar 

king at indifference to money seems only to have left 
Sparta—~ the greater space in his bosom for that thirst of 
discourse of 


the sophist Power which made him unscrupulous in satiating 
reo: the rapacity, as well as in upholding the oppres- 
sions, of coadjutors like the Thirty at Athens and the De- 
cemvirs in other cities. In spite of his great success and 
ability in closing the Peloponnesian war, we shall agree 
with Pausanias! that he was more mischievous than profit- 
able even to Sparta,—even if we take no thought of Greece 
generally. What would have been the effect produced by 
his projects in regard to the regal succession, had he been 
able to bring them to bear, we have no means of measuring. 
We are told that the discourse composed and addressed to 
him by the Halikarnassian rhetor Kleon, was found after 
his death among his papers by Agesilaus; who first learnt 
from it, with astonishment and alarm, the point to which 
the ambition of Lysander had tended, and was desirous of 
exposing his real character by making the discourse public 


1 Pausanias, ix. 32, 6, 
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—but was deterred by the dissuasive counsel of the Ephor 
Lakratidas. But this story (attested by Ephorus!) looks 
more like an anecdote of the rhetorical schools than like 
areality. Agesilaus was not the man to set much value 
on sophists or their compositions, nor is it easy to believe 
that he remained so long ignorant of those projects which 
Lysander had once entertained but subsequently dropped. 
Moreover the probability is, that Kleon himself would make 
the discourse public as a sample of his own talents, even 
in the lifetime of Lysander; not only without shame, but 
as representing the feelings of a considerable section of 


readers throughout the Grecian world. 


Most important were the consequences which ensued 


from the death of Lysander and the retreat of 
Pausanias out of Beotia. Fresh hope and 
spirits were infused into all the enemies of 
Sparta. An alliance was immediately concluded 
against her by Thebes, Athens, Corinth, and 
Argos. Deputies from these four cities were 
appointed to meet at Corinth, and to take active 
measures for inviting the cooperation of fresh 
nllies; so that the war which had begun as a 
Beotian war, now acquired the larger denomi- 
ration of a Corinthian war, under which it lasted 
until the peace of Antalkidas. The alliance 
was immediately strengthened by the junction 
of the Euboeans—the Akarnanians—the Ozolian 


B.O. 895-304, 


Encourage- 
ment to the 
enemies of 
Sparta, 
from the 
death of 
Lysander— 
alliance 
against her 
between 
Thebes, 
Athens, Co- 
rinth, and 
Argos—the 
Eubeans 
and others 
join the 
alliance. 


LokriansAmbrakia and Leukas (both particularly at- 
tached to Corinth),—and the Chalkidians of Thrace.? 

We now enter upon the period when, for the first 
time, Thebes begins to step out of the rank of secondary 
powers, and gradually raises herself into a primary and 


ascendent city in Grecian politics. Throughout 
the Peloponnesian War, the Thebans had shown 
themselves excellent soldiers both on horseback 
and on foot, as auxiliaries to Sparta. But now 
the city begins to have a policy of its own, and 
individual citizens of ability become conspicuous. 
While waiting for Pelopidas and Epaminondas, 
with whom we shall presently becomeacquainted, 


Increased 
importance 
of Thebes ‘ 
—she now 
rises to the 
rank of a 
primary 
power—the 
Theban 
leader Is- 
menias. 


we have at the present moment Ismenias; a wealthy The- 


!Ephorus, Fr. 127, ed. Didot; 


Plutarch, Lysander, c. 30, iv. 2, 17. 


2 Diodor. xiv. 81, 82; Xen. Hellen. 
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ban, a sympathiser with Thrasybulus and the Athenian 
exiles eight years before, and one of the great organizers 
of the present anti-Spartan movement; a man, too, honoured 
by his political enemies,! when they put him to death 
fourteen years afterwards, with the title of “a great wicked 
man,”—the same combination of epithets which Clarendon 
applies to Oliver Cromwell. 
1t was Ismenias, who, at the head of a body of Bootians 

Successful 2nd Argeians, undertook an expedition to put 
operations down the Spartan influence in the regions north 
of fsmon® of Boeotia. At Pharsalus in Thessaly, the Lace- 
of Beotia— degemonians had an harmost and garrison; at 
ere Of Phere, Lykophron the despot was their ally: 
from while Larissa, with Medius the despot, was their 
dedi principal enemy. By the aid of the Boeotians, 
Medius was now enabled to capture Pharsalus; Larissa, 
with Krannon and Skotusa, was received into the Theban 
alliance,? and Ismenias obtained also the more important 
advantage of expelling the Lacedemonians from Herakleia. 
Some malcontents, left after the violent interference of the 
Spartan Herippidas two years before, opened the gates of 
Herakleia by night to the Bootians and Argeians. The 
Juacedeemonians in the town were put to the sword, but 
the other Peloponnesian colonists were permitted to retire 
in safety; while the old Trachinian inhabitants, whom the 
Lacedeemonians had expelled to make room for their new 
settlers—together with the Gitzans, whom they had driven 
out of the districts in the neighbourhood—were now called 
back to repossess their original homes.? The loss of 
Herakleia was a serious blow to the Spartans in those 
regions—protecting Huboea in its recent revolt from them, 
and enabling Ismenias to draw into his alliance the neigh- 
bouring Malhans, Aunianés, and Athamanés—tribes stretch- 
ing along the valley of the Spercheius westward to the 
vicinity of Pindus. Assembling additional troops from 
these districts (which, only a few months before, had 
supplied an army to Lysander‘), Ismenias marched against 

1 Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 86. ‘O86 except that Ismenias was a wealthy 
(Ismenias) arehoysito prév TpOG mavta and powerful man (Plato, Menon, 
TATA, OO péevtor Enevle ye tO pH Od p. 90 B.; Republ. i. p. 336 A.). 
peyarorpaypwy te xal xaxonpaypwy 2? Diodor. xiv. 82; Xen. Hellen. 
elvat. iv. 3, 3; Xen. Agesil. ii. 2. 

It isdificult to make out anything ® Diodor. xiv. 38-82, 
from the two allusions in Plato, * Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 5, 6, 
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the Phokians, among whom the Spartan Lakisthenés had 
been left as harmost in command. After a severe battle, 
this officer with his Phokians were defeated near the 


Lokrian town of Naryx; and Ismenias came back victorious 


to the synod at Corinth. ! 


By such important advantages, accomplished during 


the winter of 395-394 3.c, the prospects of 
Grecian affairs as they stood in the ensuing 
spring became materially altered. The allies 
assembled at Corinth full of hope, and resolved 
to levy a large combined force to act against 
Sparta; who on her side seemed to be threat- 


B.C. 894, 


Synod of 
anti- 
Spartan 
allies at 
Corinth — 
their con- 


fident 
hopes—the 
Lacede- 
monians 
send to 
recall Ago- 
silaus from 
Asia, 


ened with the loss of all her extra-Peloponnesian 
land-empire. Accordingly the Ephors deter- 
mined to recall without delay Agesilaus with 
his army from Asia, and sent Epikydidas with 
orders to that effect. But even before this 
reinforcement could arrive, they thought it ex- 
pedient to muster their full Peloponnesian force and to 
act with vigour against the allies at Corinth, who were 
now assembling in considerable numbers. Aristodemus— 
guardian of the youthful King Agesipolis son of Pausanias, 
and himself of the Eurystheneid race—marched at the head 
of a body of 6000 Lacedzmonian hoplites:2 the Spartan 
xenagi (or officers sent on purpose to conduct the con- 
tingents from the outlying allies), successively brought 
in 3000 hoplites from Ilis, Triphyla, Akroreia, and Lasion 
—1500 from Sikyon—3000 from LHpidaurus, Troezen, 


' Diodor. xiv. 82. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iv, 2, 16. Keno- 
phon gives this total of 6000 as if 
it were of Lacedemonians alone. 
But if we follow his narrative, we 
shallsee that there were unquestion- 
ably in the army troops of Tegea, 
Mantineia, and the Achwan towns 
(probably also some of other Ar- 
cadian towns), present in the battle 
(iv. 2, 13, 18, 20). Can we suppose 
that Xenophon meant to include 
these allies in the total of 6000, 
along with the Lacedemonians— 
which is doubtless a large total 


for Lacedemonians alone? Unless — 


this supposition be admitted, there 


jis no resource cxcept to assume 
an omission, Cither of Xenophon 
himself, or of the copyists; which 
omission in fact Gail and others 
do suppose. On the whole, I think 
they are right; for the number of 
hoplites on both sides would otherge 
wise be prodigiously unequal; 
while Xenophon says nothing to 
imply that the Lacedemonian vic- 
tory was gained in spite of great 
inferiority of number, and some- 
thing which even implies that 
it must have been nearly equai 
(iv. 2, 13)—though he is always 
disposed to compliment Sparta 
wherever he can. 
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Hermioné, and Halieis. None were sent from Phlius, on 
the plea (true or false!) that in that city the moment was 
one of solemnity and holy truce. There were also hoplites 
from Tegea, Mantineia, and the Achean towns, but their 
number is not given; so that we do not know the full 
muster-roll on the Lacedzemonian side. The cavalry, 600 
in number, were all Lacedemonian; there were moreover 
300 Kretan bowmen—and 400 slingers from different rurai 
districts of Triphylia.? 

The allied force of the enemy was already mustered 


Large near Corinth: 6000 Athenian hoplites—7000 
muster noir Argeian—5000 Bosotian, those from Orcho- 
Spartans menus being absent—3000 Corinthian—3006 
and Pelo- from the different towns of Eubca; making 
paois eide. 24,000 in all. The total of cavalry was 1550: 
a ea composed of 800 Bootian, 600 Athenian, 100 
allies on ©. from-s« Chalkis in Euboa, and 50 from the 
the other. 


Lokrians. The light troops also were numerous 
—partly Corinthian, drawn probably from the serf-popu- 
lation which tilled the fields’—partly Lokrians, Malians, 
and Akarnanians. 

The allied leaders, holding a council of war to arrange 
their plans, came to a resolution that the hop- 


of the ites should not be drawn up in deeper files than 
suenee Sixteen men,‘ in order that there might be no 
Sparta— chance of their being surrounded; and that the 
speech of right wing, carrying with it command for the 
thian Ti- time, should be alternated from day to day be- 
moiaus, 


tween the different cities. The confidence which 
the events of the last few months had infused into these 


1 From a passage which occurs 
somewhat later (iv. 4, 15), we may 
suspect that this was an excuse, 
and that the Phliasians were not 
very well affected toSparta. Com- 
pare a similar case of excuse as- 
cribed to the Mantineians (v. 2, 2). 

2 Diodorus (xiv. 83) gives a total 
of 23,000 foot and 500 horse on the 
Lacedemonian side, but without 
enumerating items. On the side 
of the confederacy he states a total 
of more than 15,000 foot and 600 
horse (c. 82). 


* Xen. Hellen. iv. 2, 17. Kat 
drdov 68, Eby toig tHv Kopi btwy, 
migov yy, &c. Compare Hesychius, 
v. Kuvopahor; Welcker, Prefat, ad 
Theognidem, p.xxxv; K.O. Miiller, 
History of the Dorians, iii. 4, 3. 

* Xen. Hellen. iv. 2,13; compare 
iv. 2, 183—where he says of the 
Thebans —apeknoavtes tod ee 
dzxatdsxa, Balletay mavteh@e emory= 
oayvta THY Oahayya, &., which im- 
plies and alludes to the resolution 
previously taken. 
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leaders, now for the first time acting against their old 
leader Sparta, is surprising. “There is nothing like march- 
ing to Sparta (said the Corinthian Timolaus) and fighting 
the Lacedeemonians at or near their own home. We must 
burn out the wasps in their nest, without letting them 
come forth to sting us. The Lacedemonian force is like 
that ofariver; small at its source, and becoming formidable 
only by the affluents which it receives, in proportion to the 
length of its course.”1_ The wisdom of this advice was 
remarkable: but its boldness was yet more remarkable, 
when viewed in conjunction with the established feeling 
of awe towards Sparta. It was adopted by the general 
council of the allies; but unfortunately the time for execu- 
ting it had already passed; for the Tiscedeuionthin were 
already in march and had crossed their own border. They 
took the line of road by Tegea and Mantineia (whose 
troops joined the march), and advanced as far as Sikyon, 
where probably all the Arcadian and Achzan contingents 
were ordered to rendezvous. 

The troops of the confederacy had advanced as far as 
Nemea when they learnt that the Lacedemonian 
army was at Sikyon; but they then altered their 
plan, and confined themselves to the defensive. 
‘he Lacedemonians on their side crossed over 
the mountainous post called Epieikia, under 
considerable annoyance from the enemy’s light 
troops, who poured missiles upon them from 
the high ground. But when they had reached 
the level country, on the other side, along the 
shore of the Saronic Gulf, where they probably received 
the contingents from Epidaurus, Troezen, Hermioné, and 
Halieis—the whole army thus reinforced marched forward 
without resistance, burning and ravaging the cultivated 
lands. The confederates retreated before them, and at 
length took up a position close to Corinth, amidst some 
rough ground with a ravine in their front.2. The Lace- 


The anti- 
Spartan 
allies take 
up a de- 
fensive po- 
sition near 
Corinth— 
advance of 
the Lacedz- 
monians to 
attack 
them. 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 2, 11, 12, 

2 Xen. Hellen. iv. 2, 14, 15. 

In the passage—xai oi Etepor pév- 
TorehFdvtec xateatpatoniosusayta, 
Eurpocley norncapevor thy yapsopay 
—I apprehend that aneMovese 
(which is sanctioned by fourMSS., 
sand preferred by Leunclavius) is 


the proper reading, in piace of 
tAovee¢g. For it seems certain 
that the march of the confederates 
was one of retreat, and that the 
battle was fought very near to the 
walls of Corinth; since the defeated 
troops sought shelter within the 
town, and the Lacedemonian pur- 


ef 
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demonians advanced forward until they were little more 
than a mile distant from this position, and there encamped. 
After an interval seemingly of a few days, the Beo- 


Battle of 
Corinth— 
victory of 
the Lace- 
dzemonians 
in their 
part of the 
battle ; 
their allies 
in the other 
parts being 
worsted. 


suers were so close upon them, 
that the Corinthians within were 
afraid to keep open the gates. 
Hence we must reject the state- 
ment of Diodorus—that the battle 
was fought on the banks of the 
river Nemea (xiv. 83) as erroneous. 

There are some difficulties and 
obscurities in the description which 
Xenophon gives of the Lacede- 
monian march. His words run—éy 
toot of Aaxedatpovier, xat by Te- 
yeatae maperhypotss xat Mavreveag, 
eEpecav tyy apptarov. These 
last three words are not satis- 
factorily explained. Weiske and 
Schneider construe ctyy appiahoy 
(very justly) as indicating the 
region lying immediately on the 
Peloponnesian side of the isthmus 
of Corinth, and having the Saronic 
Gulf on one side, and the Corinth- 
jan Gulf on the other; in which 
was included Sikyon, But then it 
would not be correct to say, that 
“the Lacedssmonians had gone out 
by the bimarine way.” On the 
contrary, the truth is, that “they 
had gone out into the bimarine 
road or region”—which meaning 
however would require a preposi- 
tion—éErecay el¢ Hv dppladoy. 
Sturz in his Lexicon (v. é&tdvar) 
renders tiv dugiadov—viam ad mare 
—which seems an extraordinary 
sense of the word, unless instances 
were produced'to support it; and 


tians, on the day when their turn came to occupy 
the right wing and to take the Jead, gave the 
signal for battle.1 The Lacedemonians, pre- 
vented by the wooded ground from seeing 
clearly, were only made aware of the coming 
attack by hearing the hostile pean. Taking 
order of battle immediately, they advanced 
forward to meet the assailants, when within a 
furlong of their line. In each army, the right 


even if instances were produced, 
we do not see why the way from 
Sparta to Sikyon should be called 
by that name; which would more 
properly belong to the road from 
Sparta down the Eurotas to Helos. 

Again, we do not know distinctly 
the situation of the point or district 
called tyv ’Entetxiay (mentioned 
again, iv. 4, 13). But it is certain 
from the map that when the con- 
federates were at Nemea, and the 
Lacedemonians at Sikyon—the 
former must have been exactly 
placed so as to intercept the junc- 
tion of the contingents from Epi- 
daurus, Trwzen, and Hermioné, 
with the Lacedemonian army. To 
secure this junction, the Lacede- 
monians were obliged to force their 
Way across that mountainous region 
which lies ncar Kleéne and Nemea, 
and to march in @ line pointing 
from Sikyon down to the Saronio 
Gulf. Having reached the other 
side of these mountains near the 
sea, they would be in communica- 
tion with Epidaurus and the other 
towns of the Argolic peninsula. 

The line of march which the 
Lacedemonians would naturally . 
take from Sparta to Sikyon and 
Lecheum, by Tegea, Mantineia, 
Orchomenus, é&c., is described two 
years afterwards in the case of 
Agesilaus (iv. 5, 19). 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 2, 18, ‘The 
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division took the lead—slanting to the right, or keeping 
the left shoulder forward, according to the tendency 
habitual with Grecian hoplites, through anxiety to keep 
the right or unshielded side from being exposed to the 
enemy, and at the same time to be protected by the shield 
of aright-hand neighbour.1 The Lacedszmonians inthe one 
army, and the Thebans in the other, each inclined them- 
selves, and caused their respective armies to incline also, 
in a direction slanting to the right, so that the Lacedzemo- 
nians on their side considerably outflanked the Athenians 
on the opposite left. Out of the ten tribes of Athenian 
hoplites, it was only the six on the extreme left who came 
into conflict with the Lacedzmonians; while the remaining 
four contended with the Tegeans who stood next to the 
Lacedemonians on their own line. But the six extreme 
Athenian tribes were completely beaten, and severely 
handled, being taken in flank as well as in front by the 
Lacedemonians. On the other hand, the remaining four 
Athenian tribes vanquished and drove before them the 
Tegeans; and generally, along all the rest of the line, the 
Thebans, Argeians, and Corinthians were victorious— 
‘except where the troops of the Achean Pelléné stood 
opposed to those of the Boxotian Thespia, where the battle 
was eqhal and the loss severe on both sides. The victorious 
confederates however were so ardent and incautious in 
pursuit, as to advance a considerable distance and return 
with disordered ranks; while the Lacedemonians, who 


colouring which Xenophon puts 
upon this step is hardly fair to the 
Thebans, as is so constantly the 
case throughout his history. He 
says that “they were in no hurry 
to fight” (ob8év te xatznstyov tiv 
payny Evvartervy) so long as they 
were on the left, opposed to the 
Lacedemonians on the opposite 
right; but thaf® as soon as they 
were-on the right (opposed to the 
Achwans on the opposite left), they 
forthwith gave the word. Now it 
does not appear that the Thebang 
had any greater privilege on 
the day when they were on the 
right, than the Argeians or Athe- 
nians had when each were on the 


right respectively. The command 
had been determined to reside in 
the right division, which post 
alternated from one to the other: 
why the Athenians or Argeians 
did not make use of this post to 
order the attack, wecannot explain. 

So again, Xenophon says, that in 
spite of the resolution taken by the 
Council of War to have files sixteen 
deep, and no more—the Thebans. 
made their files much doeper. Yet 
it is plain, from his own account, 
that no mischievous consequences 
turned upon this greater depth. 

1 See the instructive description 
of the battle of Mantincia—in 
Thucyd,. v. 71. 
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were habitually self-restraining in this particular, kept 
their order perfectly, attacking the Thebars, Argeians, 
and Corinthians to great advantage when returning to 
their camp. Several of the Athenian fugitives obtained 
shelter within the walls of Corinth; in spite of the oppo- 
sition of the philo-Laconian Corinthians, who insisted 
upon shutting the gates against them, and opening nego- 
tiations with Sparta. The Lacedemonians however came 
so near, that it was at last thought impossible to keep the 
gates open longer. Many of the remaining confederates 
were therefore obliged to be satisfied with the protection 
of their ancient camp;! which seems however to have been 
situated in such defensible ground,? that the Lacedemo- 
mians did not molest them in it. 

So far as the Lacedemonians separately were con- 
cerned, the battle of Corinth was an important 


Laccdemo- ~*~; red : 
nian ascen- victory, gained (as they affirmed) with the loss 
aay ale eaee 

Withia Pe. Of Only eight men, and inflicting heavy loss upon 
loponnesus the Athenians in the battle, as well as upon the 
Neate: remaining confederates in their return from 
ther result pursuit. Though the Athenian hoplites suffereg 
gained. 


thus severely, yet Thrasybulus their comman- 
der,3 who kept the field until the last, with strenuous 
efforts to rally them, was not satisfied with their behaviour. 
But on the other hand, all the allies of Sparta were 
worsted, and a considerable number of them slain. Accord- 
ing to Diodorus, the total loss on the Lacedemonian side 
was 1100; on the side of the confederates, 2800.4 On the 
whole, the victory of the Lacedemonians was not sufficiently 
decisive to lead to important results, though it completely 
secured their ascendency within Peloponnesus. We observe 


Plato dis- 


4 Xen. Hellen. iv. 2, 20-23. 

The allusion to this incident in 
Demosthenés (adv. Leptinem, c. 13, 
p. 472) is interesting, though in- 
distinct. a 

2 Xen. Hellen. iv. 2, 19. xat yap 
VY Maov0v 7 ywetov—which illustra- 
tes the expression in Lysias, Orat. 
xvi. (pro Mantitheo) gs, 20. é&v Ko- 
pivdw ywpriwy ioyupWs xx78t)7Np- 
pevwy. 

& Lysias, Orat. xvi. (pro Manti- 
theo) a, 19. 


in his panegyrical 
course (Menexenus, c. 17. p. 245 E.) 
ascribes the defeat and loss of the 
Athenians to “bag ground”—ycyza~ 
pew Ousywpta. 

* Diodor. xiv. 83, 


The statement in Xenophon 


_ (Agesil. vii. 5) that near 10,000 


men were slain on the side of the 
confederates, is a manifest exag- 
geration; if indeed the reading be 
correct. 
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here, as we shall have occasion to observe elsewhere, that 
the Peloponnesian allies do not fight heartily in the cause 
of Sparta. They seem bound to her more by fear than by 
affection. 

The battle of Corinth took place about July 394 3.c., 
seemingly about the same time as the naval 
battle near Knidus (or perhaps a little earlier), 
and while Agesilaus was on his homeward march after 
being recalled from Asia. Had the Lacedemonians been 
able to defer the battle until Agesilaus had come up s0 as 
to threaten Boeotia on the northern side, their campaign 
would probably have been much more successful. As it is, 
their defeated allies doubtless went home in disgust from 
the field of Corinth, so that the confederates were now 
enabled to turn their whole attention to Agesilaus. 
That prince had received in Asia his summons of recall 
from the Ephors with profound vexation and agesitaus— 
disappointment, yet at the same time with pa- his vexa- 
triotic submission. He had augmented his {cing re- 
army, and was contemplating more extensive called from 
schemes of operations against the Persian sa- eee slnad 
trapies in Asia Minor. He had established of Asiatic 
such a reputation for military force and skill, °°"2"°S* 
that numerous messages reached him from different inland 
districts, expressing their anxiety to be emancipated from 
Persian dominion, and inviting him to come to their aid. 
His ascendency was also established over the Grecian 
cities on the coast, whom he still kept under the govern- 
ment of partisan oligarchies and Spartan harmosts—yet 
seemingly with greater practical moderation, and less 
licence of oppression, than had marked the conduct of these 
men when they could count upon so unprincipled a chief 
as Lysander. He was thus just now not only ata high 
pitch of actual glory and ascendency, but nourishing yet 
brighter hopes of farther conquests for the future. And 
what filled up the measure of his aspirations—all these 
conquests were to be made at the expense, not of Greeks, but 
ofthe Persian. He wastreading in the footsteps of Agamem- 
non, as Pan-hellenic leader against a Pan-hellenic enemy. 

All these glorious dreams were dissipated by Epiky- 
didas, with his sad message, and peremptory summons, 
from the Ephors. In the chagrin and disappointment of 
Agesilaus we can sincerely sympathise; but the panegyric 


B.C, 394. 
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which Xenophon and others pronounce upon him for his 
Regret of Veady obedience is altogether unreasonable.1 
the Asiatic There was no merit in renouncing his projects 
neues of conquest at the bidding of the Ephors; be- 
Asia—he cause, if any serious misfortune had befallen 
Waves in Sparta at home, none ofthose projects couldhave 
Asia with been executed. Nor isit out of place to remark, 
#000 men. that even if Agesilaus had not been recalled, 
the extinction of the Lacedemonian naval superiority by 
the defeat of Knidus would have rendered all large plans 
of inland conquest impracticable. On receiving his orders 
of recall, he convened an assembly both of his allies and 
of his army, to make known the painful necessity of his 
departure; which was heard with open and sincere mani- 
festations of sorrow. He assured them that as soon as he 
had dissipated the clouds which hung over Sparta at home, 
he should come back to Asia without delay, and resume 
his efforts against the Persian satraps; in the interim he 
left Huxenus, with a force of 4000 men, for their protection. 
Such was the sympathy excited by his communication, 
combined with esteem for his character, that the cities 
passed a general vote to furnish him with contingents of 
troops for his march to Sparta. But this first burst of 
zeal abated, when they came to reflect, that it was a service 
against Greeks; not merely unpopular in itself, but pre- 
senting a certainty of hard fighting with little plunder. 
Agesilaus tried every means to keep up their spirits, by 
proclaiming prizes both to the civic soldiers and to the 
mercenaries, to be distributed at Sestos inthe Cherso- 
nesus, aS soon as they should have crossed into Europe: 
prizes for the best equipment, and best-disciplined soldiers 
in every different arm.? By these means he prevailed 
upon the bravest and most effective soldiers in his army to 
undertake the march along with him; among them many 
of the Cyreians, with Xenophon himself at their head, 


1 Xen, Agesil. i. 37; Plutarch, the Senate, and that the omnipo- 
Agesil. c. 15. Cornelius Nepos tence of Sylla and Pompey in their 
(Agesilaus, c, 4) almost translates provinces was then matter ofrecent 
the Agesilaus of Xenophon; but history. “Cujus exemplum (says 
we can better feel the force of his Cornelius Nepos about Agesilaus) 
panegyric, when we recollectthat utinam imperatores nostri sequi 
he had had personal cognizance of voluissent!” 
the disobedience of Julius Cesar 2 Xen. Hellen. iv. 2, 2-5; Xen. 
an his province to the orders of Agesil. i.38; Plutarch, Agesil. c.16. 
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Though Agesilaus, in leaving Greece, had prided 


himself on hoisting the flag of Agamemnon, he 
was now destined against his will to tread in the 
footsteps of the Persian Xerxes in his march 
from the Thracian Chersonese through Thrace, 
Macedonia, and Thessaly, to Thermopyle and 
Beotia. Never since the time of Xerxes had 
any army undertaken this march; which now 
bore an Oriental impress, from the fact that 


BO, 394, 


Agesilaus 
crosses the 
Hellespont 
and 
marches 
homeward 
through 
Thrace, 
Macedonia, 


and Thes- 


Agesilaus brought with him some camels, aly. 
t 


ae in the battle of Sardis.1 Overawing or 
defeating the various Thracian tribes, he reached Amphi- 
polis on the Strymon, where he was met by Derkyllidas, 
who had come fresh from the battle of Corinth and in- 
formed him of the victory. Full as his heart was of Pan- 
hellenic projects against Persia, he burst into exclamations 
of regret on hearing of the deaths of so many Greeks in 
battle, who could have sufficed, if united, to emancipate 
Asia Minor.2 Sending Derkyllidas forward to Asta to 
make known the victory to the Grecian cities in his alliance, 
he pursued his march nee Macedonia and Thessaly. . In 
the latter country, Larissa, Krannon, and other cities in 
alliance with Thebes, raised opposition to bar his passage. 
But in the disunited condition of thiscountry, no systematic 
resistance could be organized against him. Nothing more 
appeared than detached bodies of cavalry, whom he beat 
and dispersed, with the death of Polycharmus their leader. 
As the Thessalian cavalry however was the best in Greece, 
Agesilaus took great pride in having defeated them, with 
cavalry disciplined by himself in Asia; backed however, it 
must be observed, by skilful and effective support from 
his hoplites.3 After having passed the Achean mountains 
or the line of Mount Othrys, he marched the rest of the 
way without opposition, through the strait of Thermopyle 
to the frontier of Phokis and Beotia. : 

In this latter part of his march, Agesilaus was met by 
the Ephor Diphridas in person, who urged him to. hasten 
his march as much as possible and attack the Bootians. 
He was further joined by two Lacedzemonian regiments* 


1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 24. 
* Xen. Agesil. vii. 5; Plutarch, ‘ Plutarch (Agesil, o. 17; oom- 
Agesil. c. 16. pare also Plutarch, Apopth. p. 795, 
7 Xen. Hellen, iv. 2, 4-9; Diodor.. as corrected by Morus ad Xen 


xiv. 83, 
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from Corinth, and by fifty young igi volunteers as a 


body-guard, who crossed by sea from Sikyon. 


Agesilaus , . 
and his He was reinforced also by the Phokians and the 
army onthe Orchomenians—in addition to the Peloponne- 
rthern : ‘ ° : 
frontier of sian troops who had accompanied him to Asia, 
Buotia~ the Asiatic hoplites, the Cyreians, the peltasts, 
eclipse of ’ ’ . 
the sun— and the cavalry, whom he had brought with 
news of the him from the Hellespont, and some fresh 
naval : ; 
defeat at troops collected in the march. His army was 
Knidus. 


thus in imposing force when he reached the 
neighbourhood of Cheroneia on the Beotian border. It 
was here that they were alarmed by an eclipse of the sun, 
on the 14th of August, 394 3.c.; a fatal presage, the mean- 
ing of which was soon interpreted for them by the arrival 
of a messenger bearing news of the naval defeat of Knidus, 
with the death of Peisander, brother-in-law of Agesilaus. 
Deeply was the latter affected with this irreparable blow. 
He foresaw that, when known, it would spread dismay and 
dejection among his soldiers, most of whom would remain 
attached to him only so long as they believed the cause of 
Sparta to be ascendent and profitable.t | Accordingly, he 
resolved, being now within a day’s march of his enemies, 
{o hasten on a battle without making known the bad news. 
Proclaiming that intelligence had been received of a sea- 
fight having taken place, in which the Lacedemonians had 
been victorious, though Peisander himself was slain— 
he offered a sacrifice of thanksgiving and sent round pre- 
sents of congratulation; which produced an encouragin 
effect, and made the skirmishers especially both roeuard 
and victorious. 

To his enemies, now assembled in force on the plain 


Beotians Of Koroneia, the real issue of the battle of Kni- 
and their dus was doubtless made known, spreading hope 
allies mus- ‘ : 

terad“at and cheerfulness through their ranks; though 
Koroneia. 


we are not informed what interpretation they 


Hellen. iv. 3, 15) states two morx 
or regiments as having joined 
Agesilaus from Corinth: Xenophon 
stlludes only to one, besides that 
aora Which was in garrison at 
Orchomenus (Hellen. iv. 8, 15; 
Agesil. ii. 6). 

* Xen. Hellen, iv. 3, 13. 

‘O piv ody "Ayystiaus nudes 


TAUTA, TO MEY NMOWTEY yarsnWs eps- 
piv’ exet pévtoe evedupryin, ote tou 
OTPATEVUEXTUG TO TAELOTOV Lin AITH, 
Gioy ayz4my piv yryvopdvwy Toswe 
petéyety, et 62 te yakendy Opmey, GUx 
GQiAY xT Elia xotwwoeiv abtote, &c, 

These indirect intimations of the 
real temper even of the philo- 
Spartan allies towards Sparta are 
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put upon the solar eclipse. The army was composed of 
nearly the same contingents as those who had recently 
fought at Corinth, except that we hear of the Anianés in 
place of the Malians; but probably each contingent was 
less numerous, since there was still a necessity for 
occupying and defending the any near Corinth. Among 
the Athenian hoplites, who had just been so roughly 
handled in the preceding battle, and who were now dratted 
off by lot to march into Beotia, against both a general 
and an army of high reputation—there prevailed much 
apprehension and some reluctance; as we learn from one 
of them, Mantitheus, who stood forward to volunteer his 
services, and who afterwards makes just boast of it before 
an Athenian dikastery.1 The Thebans and Beotians were 
probably in full force, and more numerous than at Corinth, 
since it was their own country which was to be defended. 
The camp was established in the territory of Kordneia, not 
far from the great temple of Itonian Athéné, where the 
Pambeotia, or general Boeotian assemblies, were held, and 
where there also stood the trophy erected for the great 
victory over Tolmidés and the Athenians, about fifty years 
before.? Between the two armies there was no great 
difference of numbers, except as to the peltasts, who were 
more numerous in the army of Agesilaus, though they do 
not seem to have taken much part in the battle. 

Having marched from Cheroneia, Agesilaus ap- 


proached the plain of Koroneia from the river 
Kephissus, while the Thebans met him from the 
direction of Mount Helikon. He occupied the 
right wing of his army, the Orchomenians being 
on the left, and the Cyreians with the Asiatic 
allies in the centre. In the opposite line, the 
Thebans were on the right, and the Argeians 
on the left. Both armies approached slowly 
and in silence until they were separated only 
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by an interval of a furlong, at which moment the Thebans 
on the right began the war-shout, and accelerated their 
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necessity of justifying the conduct 
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proclamation to his army. 
1 Lysias, Orat. xvi. (pro Manti- 
Gosounsvwy &naytTwy 


-* Plutarch, Agesil. c. 19. 
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march to arun; the rest of the line following their example. 
When they got within half a furlong of the Dacclnimontaie, 
the centre division of the latter under the command of 
Herippidas (comprising the Cyreians, with Xenophon 
himself, and the Asiatic allies) started forward on their 
side, and advanced at a run to meet them; seemingly get- 
ting beyond their own line,! and coming first to cross 
spears with the enemy’s centre. After a sharp struggle, 
the division of Herippidas was here victorious, and drove 
back its opponents. Agesilaus on his right was yet more 
victorious, for the Argeians opposed to him fled without 
even crossing spears. “Dhese fugitives found safety on the 
high ground of Mount Helikon. But on the other hand, 
the Thebans on their own right, completely beat back the 
Orchomenians, and pursued them so far as to get to the 
baggage in the rear of the army. Agesilaus, while his 
friends around were congratulating him as conqueror, 
immediately wheeled round to complete his victory by 
attacking the Thebans; who on their side also faced about, 
and prepared to fight their way, in close and deep order, 
to rejoin their comrades on Helikon. Though Agesilaus 
might have let them pass, and assailed them in the rear 
with greater safety and equal effect, he preferred the more 
honourable victory of a conflict face to face. Such is the 
colouring which his panegyrist Xenophon? puts upon his 
manceuvre. Yet we may remark that if he had let the 
Thebans pass, he could not have pursued them far, seeing 
that their own comrades were at hand to sustain them 
—and also that having never yet fought against the 
Thebans, he had probably no adequate appreciation of 
their prowess. 

The crash which now took place was something terrific 
Terrible | beyond all Grecian military experience, leaving 
fompat Pe- an indelible impression upon Xenophon who 
Thebans | was personally engaged in it. The hoplites on 
and Spar- both sides came to the fiercest and closest bodily 

ang: on . . . 

the whole, Struggle, pushing shields against each other, 
the result’ with all the weight of the incumbent mass 
able tothe behind impelling forward the foremost ranks— 
Thebans. especially in the deep order of the Thebans. 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 3,17. dvtzs€é- Agesil. ii, 12, 
Spapoy ano tHS AYyst).269 G2.27 70%) * Xen, Hellen. iv. 3, 16; Xen, 
&e. Agesil. ii. 9. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iv. 3, 19; Xen. Ainyasepre C2 azt thy payne xab 
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The shields of the foremost combatants were thus stove in, 
their spears broken, and each man was engaged in such 
close embrace with his enemy, that the dagger was the 
only weapon which he could use. There was no systematic 
shout, such as usually marked the charge of a Grecian 
army ; the silence was only broken by a medley of furious 
exclamations and murmurs.! Agesilaus himself, who was 
among the front ranks, and whose size and strength were 
by no means on a level with his personal courage, had his 
body covered with wounds from different weapons?—was 
trodden down—and only escaped by the devoted courage of 
those fifty Spartan volunteers who formed his body-guard. 
Partly from his wounds, partly from the irresistible cour- 
age and stronger pressure of the Thebans, the Spartans 
were at length compelled to give way, so far as to afford 
a free passage to the former, who were thus enabled to 
march onward and rejoin their comrades; not without 
sustaining some loss by attacks on their rear.3 

Agesilaus thus remained master of the field of battle, 
having gained a victory over his opponents taken 
collectively. But so far as concerns the The- 
bans separately, he had not only gained no 
victory, but had failed in his purpose of stop- 
ping their progress, and had had the worst of 
the combat. His wounds having been dressed, 
he was brought back on men’s shoulders to give 
his final orders, and was then informed that a 
detachment of 80 Theban hoplites, left behind by the rest, 
had taken refuge in the temple of Itonian Athéné as sup- 
pliants. From generosity mingled with respect to thie 
sanctity of the spot, he commanded that they should be 
dismissed unhurt, and then proceeded to give directions 
for the nightwatch, as it was already late. The field of 
battle presented a terrible spectacle: Spartan and Theban 
dead lying intermingled, some yet grasping their naked 
daggers, others pierced with the daggers of their enemies, 
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Plutarch, Agesil. c. 18. 
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around, on the blood-stained ground, were seen broken 
spears, smashed shields, swords and daggers scattered 
apart from their owners.! He directed the Spartan and The- 
ban dead to be collected in separate heaps, and placed in 
safe custody for the night, in the interior of his phalanx: 
the troops then took their supper, and rested for the night. 
On the next morning, Gylis the Polemarch was ordered to 
draw up the army in battle-array, to erect a trophy, and to 
offer sacrifices of cheerfulness and thanksgiving, with the 
pipers solemnly playing, according to Spartan fashion. 
Agesilaus was anxious to make these demonstrations of 
victory as ostentatious as possible, because he really 
doubted whether he had gained a victory. It was very 
possible that the Thebans might feel confidence enough to 
renew the attack, and try to recover the field of battle, 
with their own dead upon it; which Agesilaus had, for that. 
reason, caused to be collected in a separate heap and 
placed within the Lacedemonian lines.2) He was however 
soon relieved from doubt by a herald coming from the 
Thebans to solicit the customary truce for the burial of 
their dead; the understood confession of defeat. The 
request was immediately granted; each party paid the 
last solemnities to its own dead, and the Spartan force 
was then withdrawn from Boeeotia. Xenophon does not 
state the loss on either side, but Diodorus gives it at 
600 on the side of the confederates, 350 on that of the 
Lacedemonians.? 

Disqualified as he was by his wounds for immediate 
action, Agesilaus caused himself to be carried to Delphi, 
where the Pythian games were at that moment going on. 
He here offered to Apollo the tithe of the booty acquired 
during his two years’ campaigns in Asia; a tithe equal 


‘Xen. Agesil. ii. 14. “Emel ye pode slow adnyyos, esinvorcty- 
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> Xen. Agesil. 11.15. Tire péey 
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Schneider in his note on this 
passage, as well as ad Xen. Hellen. 
iv. 3, 21—condemns the expression 
TwWY Tozulwy Os spurious and un- 
intelligible. But in my judgement, 
these words bear a plain and ap- 
propriate meaning, which I have 
endeavoured to give in the text. 
Compare Plutarch, Agesil. ¢. 19. 

® Diodor. xiv. 84. 
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to 100 talents,! 
ducted the army first into Phokis, next on a 
predatory excursion into the Lokrian territory, 
where the nimble attack of the Lokrian light 
troops, amidst hilly ground, inflicted upon his 
troops a severe check, and cost him his life. 
After this the contingents in the army were 
dismissed to their respective homes, and Age- 
silaus himself, when tolerably recovered, sailed 
with the Peloponnesians homeward from Delphi 
across the Corinthian Gulf.2, He was received 
at Sparta with every demonstration of esteem 
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Meanwhile the polemarch Gylis con- 
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and gratitude, which was still farther strengthened by his 
exemplary simplicity and exact observance of the public 
discipline; an exactness not diminished either by long absence 
or enjoyment of uncontrolled ascendency. From this time 
forward he was the effective leader of Spartan policy, en- 
joying an influence greater than had ever fallen to the lot 
of any king before. His colleague Agesipolis, both yourg 
and of feeble character, was won over by his judicious ard 
conciliatory behaviour, into the most respectful deference. 

Three great battleg had thus been fought in the space 
of little more than a month (July and August) — : 
those of Corinth, Knidus, and Koroneia; the first 


B.C, 394° 
Results of 


and third on land, the second at sea, as described 
in my last chapter. In each of the two land- 
battles the Lacedaemonians had gained a victory: 
they remained masters of the field, and were 
solicited by the enemy to grant the burial-truce. 
But if we enquire what results these victories 
had produced, the answer must be that both were 
totally barren. The position of Sparta in Greece 
‘as against their enemies had undergone no im- 
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latter. 


provement. In the battle of Corinth, her soldiers had 
indeed manifested signal superiority, and agquired much 
honour. But at the field of Koroneia, the honour of the 
day was rather on the side of the Thebans, who broke 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 3, 21; Plutarch, 
Agesil. c. 19. The latter says—ei¢ 
Asdporg anexopisoy Tudiwy ayo- 
pevwy, &c. Manso, Dr. Arnold, 
and others, contest the accuracy 
of Plutarch in this assertion re- 

“specting the time of year at which 


the Pythian games were celebrated, 
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through the most strenuous opposition, and carried their 
point of joining their allies. And the purpose of Agesilaus 
(ordered by the Ephor Diphridas) to invade Bootia, com- 
pletely failed.!| Instead of advancing, he withdrew back 
from Koroneia, and returned to Peloponnesus across the 
Gulf from Delphi; which he might have done just as well 
without fighting this murderous and hardly contested battle. 
Even the narrative of Xenophon, deeply coloured as it is 
both by his sympathies and his antipathies, indicates to us 
that the predominant impression carried off by every one 
from the field of Koroneia was that of the tremendous force 
and obstinacy of the Theban hoplites—a foretaste of what 
was to come at Leuktra! 

If the two land victories of Sparta were barren of 


Reverses of 
Sparta after 


results, the case was far otherwise with her naval 
defeat at Knidus. That defeat was pregnant 


te ete8' with consequences following in rapid succession, 
Loss of and of the most disastrous character. As with 
Ciepira or Athens at Aigospotami—the loss of her fleet, 
Sparta, serious as that was, served only as the signal for 
neatly 2 countless following losses. Pharnabazus and 
time allies Konon, with their viatorious fleet, sailed from 
fois Phay- _18land to island, and from one continental seaport 
nabazus to another, in the Al%gean, to expel the Lace- 
and Konon. 


dzmonian harmosts, and terminate the empire 
.of Sparta. So universal was the odium which it had in- 
spired, that the task was found easy beyond expectation. 
Conscious of their unpopularity, the harmosts in almost 
all the towns, on both sides of the Hellespont, deserted 
their posts and fled, on the mere news of the battle of 
Knidus.2. Everywhere Pharnabazus and Konon found 
themselves received as liberators, and welcomed with. 
presents of hospitality. They pledged themselves not to* 
introduce any foreign force or governor, nor to fortify any 
separate citadel, but to guarantee to each city its own 
genuine autchomy. This policy was adopted by Pharna- 
bazus at the urgent representation of Konon, who warned 
him that if he manifested any design of reducing the cities 
to subjection, he would find them all his enemies; that each 


"Plutarch, Agesil. c, 17, Cor- than endeavour: they succeeded in 
nelius Nepos, Agesil. c. 4. “Ob- barring his way, and compelling 
sistere ei conati sunt Athen$enses him to retreat. 
et Bwoti,” &c. But they did more 2 Xenoph. Hellen. iv. 8, 1-5, ‘ 
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of them severally would cost him a long siege; and that a 
combination would ultimately be formed against him. Such 
liberal and judicious ideas, when seen to be sincerely acted 
upon, produced a strong feeling of friendship and even of 
gratitude, so that the Lacedemonian maritime empire was 
dissolved without a blow, by the almost spontaneous mo- 
vements of the cities themselves. Though the victorious 
fleet presented itself in many different places, it was no- 
where called upon to put down resistance, or to undertake 
asingle siege. Kos, Nisyra, Teos, Chios, Erythrea, Ephesus, 
Mityléné, Samos, all declared themselves independent, under 
the protection of the new conquerors.! Pharnabazus pre- 
sently disembarked at Ephesus and marched by land north- 
ward to his own satrapy; leaving a fleet of forty triremes 
under the command of Konon. 

To this general burst of anti-Spartan feeling, Abydos, 
on the Asiatic side of the Hellespont, formed 
the solitary exception. That town, steady in 
hostility to Athens,? had been the great military 
station of Sparta for her northern Asiatic warfare, under Der- 
during the last twenty years. It was in the *y¥!idas. 
satrapy of Pharnabazus, and had been made the chief place 
of arms by Derkyllidas and Agesilaus, for their warfare 
against that satrap as well as for the command of the strait. 
Accordingly, while it was a main object with Pharnabazus 
to acquire possession of Abydos—there was nothing which 
the Abydenés dreaded so much as to become subject to 
him. In this view they were decidedly disposed to cling 
to Lacedzmonian protection; and it happened by a fortu- 
nate accident for Sparta that the able and experienced 
Derkyllidas was harmost in the town at the moment of the 
battle of Knidus. Having fought in the battle of Corinth, 
he had been sent to announce the news to Agesilaus, whom 
he had met on his march at Amphipolis, and who had sent 
him forward into Asia to communicate the victory to the 
allied cities;3 neither of them at that moment anticipating 
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_ |? Xen. Hellen, iv.8, 1-3; Diodor. 
ziv. 84. About Samos, xiv. 97. 
Compare also the speech of Der- 
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ypovov dpiv &ypac—says Demos- 
thenés in the Athenian assembly 
(cont. Aristokrat. c. 89, p. 672; 
compare c. 52. p. 688). . 

? Xen. Hellen, iv. 3, 2. 
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the great maritime defeat then impending. The presence 
in Abydos of such an officer—who had already acquired a 
high military reputation in that region, and was at marked 
enmity with Pharnabazus—combined with the standing 
apprehensions of the Abydenés—was now the means of 
saving a remnant at least of maritime ascendency to Sparta. 
During the general alarm which succeeded the battle of 
Knidus, when the harmosts were everywhere taking flight, 
and when anti-Spartan manifestations, often combined with 
internal revolutions ‘to overthrow the Dekarchs or their 
substitutes, were spreading from city to city—Derkyllidas 
assembled the Abydenés, heartened them up against the 
reigning contagion, and exhorted them to earn the grati- 
tude of Sparta by remaining faithful to her while others 
were falling off; assuring them that she would still be found 
capable of giving them protection. His exhortations were 
listened to with favour. Abydos remained attached to 
Sparta, was put in a good state of defence, and became the 
only harbour of safety for the fugitive harmosts out of the 
other cities, Asiatic and European. 

Having secured his hold upon Abydos, Derkyllidas 
crossed the strait to make sure also of the strong 
place of Sestos, on the European side, in the 
Thracian Chersonese.! In that fertile peninsula 
there had been many new settlers, who had come 
in and acquired land under the Lacedemonian 
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the latter. . . . : 
against Thracian invasion. By means of these 


settlers, dependent on Sparta for the security of their 
tenures—and of the refugees from various cities all con- 
centrated under his protection—Derkyllidas maintained 
his position effectively both at Abydos and at Sestos; de- 
fying the requisition of Pharnabazus that he should forth- 
with evacuate them. The satrap threatened war, and 
actually ravaged the lands round Abydos; but without any 


result. His wrath against 


1 Lysander, after the victory of 
/Egospotami and the expulsion of 
the Athenians from Sestos, had 
assigned the town and district as 
a settlement for the pilots and 
Keluste aboard his fleet. But the 
Enhora ara said to have reversed 


the Lacedemonians, already 


the assignment, and restored the 
town to the Sestians (Plutarch, 
Lysand. c. 14). Probably however 
the new settlers would remain in 
part upon the lands vacated by the 
expelled Athenians. 
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considerable, was so aggravated by disappointment when 
he found that he could not yet expel them from his satrapy, 
that he resolved to act against them with increased energy, 
and even to strike a blow at them near their own home. 
For this purpose he transmitted orders to Konon toprepare 
a commanding naval force for the ensuing spring, and in 
the mean time to keep both Abydos and Sestos under 
blockade. ! 


As soon as spring arrived, Pharnabazus embarked on 
board a powerful fleet equipped by Konon; 
directing ie course to Melos, to various islands 
among the Cycladés, and lastly to the coast of prone na 
Peloponnesus. They here spent some time on Konon sail 
the coast of Laconia and Messenia, disembarking fect te Po- 
at several points to ravage the country. They loponnesus 
next landed on the island of Kythéra, which 324,*0. 
they captured, granting safe retirement to the 
Lacedemonian garrison, and leaving in theisland a garrison 
under the Athenian Nikophémus. Quitting then the har- 
bourless, dangerous, and ill-provided coast of Laconia, they 
sailed up the Saronic Gulf to the Isthmus of Corinth. 
Were they found the confederates—Corinthian, Beeotian, 
Athenian, &c.—carrying on war, with Corinth as their central 
post, against the Lacedzmonians at Sikyon. The line across 
the isthmus from Lecheum to Kenchrex (the two ports of 
Corinth) was now made good by a defensive system of 
operations, so as to confine the Lacedemonians within 
Peloponnesus; just as Athens, prior to her great losses in 
446 B.c., while possessing both Megara and Pege, had been 
able to maintain the inland road midway between them, 
where it crosses the high and difficult crest of Mount 
Geraneia, thus occupying the only three roads by which a 
Lacedemonian army could march from the Isthmus of 
Corinth into Attica or Bootia.2 Pharnabazus commu- 
nicated in the most friendly manner with the allies, assured 
them of his strenuous support against Sparta, and left with 
them a considerable sum of money.® 


B.C. 393. 


4 Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 4—6, ponnesos—p. 25, 26, and Thucyd, 
2 See Sir William Gell’s Itinerary i. 108. 
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The appearance of a Persian satrap with a Persian 
Assistance fleet, as master of the Peloponnesian sea and 


and encou- the Saronic Gulf, was a phenomenon astounding 
niven by to Grecian eyes. And if it was not equally 


Pharna- offensive to Grecian sentiment, this was in itself 
bazus to’ ’ . 
the allies 2 melancholy proof of the degree to which Pan- 


seen te hellenic patriotism had been stifled by the Pelo- 
fact of a ponnesian War and the Spartan empire. No 


ee Persian tiara had been seen near the Saronic 
a . : 

geet at Gulf since the battle of Salamis; nor could 
Corinth. | anything short of the intense personal wrath of 


Pharnabazus against the Lacedemonians, and his desire 
to revenge upon them the damage inflicted by Derkyllidas 
and Agesilaus, have brought him now as far away from 
his own satrapy. It was this wrathful feeling of which 
Konon took advantage to procure from him a still more 
important boon. 

Since 404 3.c., a space of eleven years, Athens had 
continued without any walls round her seaport 
See town Peireus, and without any Long Walls to 
bazus connect her city with Peireus. To this state 
oe the she had been condemned by the sentence of her 

eet with : _ ‘ : 

Konon in enemies, in the full knowledge that she could 
the Saronic have little trade—few ships either armed or 
xulf, and . ‘ : 
aids him mercantile—poor defence even against pirates, 
bala money and no defence at all against aggression from the 
o rebuild : 
the Long Mistress of the sea. Konon now entreated 
pea Pharnabazus, who was about to go home, to 

; leave the fleet under his command, and to permit 
him to use it in rebuilding the fortifications of Peirzus as 
well as the Long Walls of Athens. While he engaged to 
maintain the fleet by contributions from the islands, he 
assured the satrap that no blow could be inflicted upon 
Sparta so destructive or so mortifying, as the renovation 
of Athens and Peireus with their complete and connected 
fortifications. Sparta would thus be deprived of the most 
important harvest which she had reaped from the long 
struggle of the Peloponnesian War. Indignant as he now 
was against the Lacedemonians, Pharnabazus sympathised 
cordially with these plans, and on departing not only left 
the fleet under the command of Konon, but also furnished 
him with a considerable sum of money towards the expense 
of the fortifications. 1 

1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 9, 10. 
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‘Konon betook himself to the work energetically and 
without delay. He had quitted Athens in 407 , 
B.c., as one of the joint admirals nominated after builds the 
the disgrace of Alkibiadés. He had parted with Long Walls 
his countrymen finally at the catastrophe of Gperation 
Aigospotami in 405 3.c., preserving the miser- of the 
able fraction of eight or nine ships out of that *"° 
noble fleet which otherwise would have passed entire into 
the hands of Lysander. He now returned, in 393 3.c., as a 
second Themistoklés, the deliverer of his country, and the 
restorer of her lost strength and independence. All hands 
were set to work; carpenters and masons being hired with 
the funds furnished by Pharnabazus, to complete the forti- 
fications as quickly as possible. The Boootians and other 
neighbours lent their aid zealously as volunteers!—the 
same who eleven years before had danced to the sound of 
joyful music when the former walls were demolished; so 
completely had the feelings of Greece altered since that 
period. By such hearty cooperation, the work was finished 
during the course of the present summer and autumn with- 
out any opposition; and Athens enjoyed again her fortified 
Peireus and harbour, with a pair of Long Walls, straight 
and parallel, joining it securely to the city. The third or 
Phaléric Wall (a single wall stretching from Athens to 
Phalérum), which had existed down to the capture of the 
city by Lysander, was not restored; nor was it indeed by 
any means necessary to the security either of the city or 
of the port. Having thus given renewed life and security 
to Peireus, Konon commemorated his great naval victory 
by a golden wreath in the acropolis, as well as by the 
erection of a temple in Peireus to the honour of the 
Knidian Aphrodité, who was worshipped at Knidus with 
peculiar devotion by the local population.2 He farther 
celebrated the completion of the walls by a splendid 
sacrifice and festival banquet. And the Athenian people 
not only inscribed on a pillar a public vote gratefully 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 10; Diodor. sum contributed by the satrap 


xiv. 85, towards the fortifications must 
Cornelius Nepos (Conon, c. 4) probably have been much greater. 
mentions fifty talents as a sum 2 Demosthen. cont. Androtion. 


received by Konon from Pharna- p. 616, c. 21. Pausanias (i. 1, 3) 
bazus as a present, and devoted still saw this temple in Peireus— 
by him to this public work. This very near to the sea; 6550 years 
is not improbable; but the total afterwards. 


ae 
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recording the exploits of Konon, but also erected a statue 
to his honour. ! 

The importance of this event in reference to the future 
Great im- history of Athens was unspeakable. Though it 
portance of did not restore to her either her former navy, 
his resto- : . . 
pation== or her former empire, it reconstituted her as a 
how much , city not only sel{-determining but even partially 
it depend¢ ; ; . 
upon ascendent. It re-animated her, if not into the 
accident. Athens of Periklés, at least into that of Iso- 
kratés and Demosthenés: it imparted to her a second fill 
of strength, dignity, and commercial importance, during 
the half century destined to elapse before she was finally 
overwhelmed by the superior military force of Macedon. 
Those who recollect the extraordinary stratagem whereby 
Themistoklés had contrived (eighty-five years before) to 
accomplish the fortification of Athens, in spite of the base 
but formidable jealousy of Sparta and her Peloponnesian 
allies, will be aware how much the consummation of the 
‘Lhemistoklean project had depended upon accident. Now, 
also, Konon in his restoration was favoured by unusual 
combinations such as no one could have predicted. That 
Pharnabazus should conceive the idea of coming over 
himself to Peloponnesus with a fleet of the largest force, 
was a most unexpected contingency. He was influenced 
neither by attachment to Athens, nor seemingly by con- 
siderations of policy, though the proceeding was one really 
conducive to the interests of Persian power—but simply by 
his own violent personal wrath against the Lacedemonians. 
And this wrath would probably have been satisfied, if, 
after the battle of Knidus, he could have cleared his 
own satrapy of them completely. It was his vehement 
impatience, when he found himself unable to expel his old 
enemy Derkyllidas from the important position of Abydos, 
which chiefly spurred him on to take revenge on Sparta 
in her own waters. Nothing less than the satrap’s personal 
presence would have placed at the disposal of Konon 
either a sufficient eee force, or sufficient funds, for the 
erection of the new walls, and the defiance of all im- 
pediment from Sparta. So strangely did events thus run, 
that the energy, by which Derkyllidas preserved Abydos, 
brought upon Sparta, indirectly, the greater mischief of 


1 Demosthen. cont. Leptin, c. 16. p. 477, 478; Athenrus, i. 3; Cor- 
nelius Nepos, Conon, c. 4. 
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the new Kononian walls. It would have been better for 
Sparta that Pharnabazus should at once have recovered 
Abydos as well as the rest of his satrapy; in which case he 
would have had no wrongs remaining unavenged to incense 
him, and would have kept on his own side of the Augean; 
feeding Konon with a modest squadron sufficient to keep 
the Lacedemonian navy from again becoming formidable 
on the Asiatic side, but leaving the walls of Peiraeus (if we 
may borrow an expression of Plato) “to continue asleep in 
the bosom of the earth.”! : 


But the presence of Konon with his powerful fleet 


was not the only condition indispensable-to the 
accomplishment of this work. I1t was requisite 
further that the interposition of Sparta should 
be kept off not merely by sea, but by land—and 
that too during all the number of months that 
the walls were in progress. Now the barrier 
against her on land was constituted by the fact, 
that the confederate force held the cross line 
within the isthmus from Lecheum to Kenchree, 
with Corinth as a centre.? But they were un- 
able to maintain this line even through the 
ensuing year—during which Sparta, aided by 
dissensions at Corinth, broke through it, as will 
appear in the next chapter. Had she been able 


Mainte- 
nance of 
the lines 
of Corinth 
against 
Sparta, was 
one essen-~ 
tial con- 
dition to 
the power 
of rebuild- 
ing the 
Long 
Walls. 

The lines 
were not 
maintained 
longer than 
the ensuing 
year. 


to break through it while the fortifications of Athens were 
yet incomplete, she would have deemed no effort too great 
to effect an entrance into Attica and interrupt the work, in 
which she might very probably have succeeded. Here then 
was the second condition, which was realised during the 
summer and autumn of 393 3.c., but which did not continue 
to be realised longer. So fortunate was it for Athens, 
that the two conditions were fulfilled both together during 
this particular year! 


Plato, Legg. vi. p. 778. xaQeb- Athens against invasion from 


Sew env dv tH Yq xataxelweva Ta Tei- 
xn, &e. Bee ae 

2 The importance of maintaining 
these lines, as a protection to 


Sparta, is illustrated in Xenoph. 
Hellen, v. 4, 19, and Andokidés, 
Or. iii. De Pace, 8. 26, 
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CHAPTER LXXV. 


FROM THE REBUILDING OF THE LONG WALLS OF 
ATHENS TO THE PEACE OF ANTALKIDAS, 


Tue presence of Pharnabazus and Konon with their com- 
manding force in the Saronic Gulf, and the 
liberality with which the former furnished 
verge p'ans pecuniary aid to the latter for rebuilding the 
organiza- full fortifications of Athens, as well as to the 
oun Corinthians for the prosecution of the war—seem 
force at to have given preponderance to the confederates 
Corinth. over Sparta for that year. The plans of Konon! 
were extensive. He was the first to organise, for the 
defence of Corinth, a mercenary force which was afterwards 
improved and conducted with greater efficiency by Iphi- 
kratés; and after he had finished the fortifications of 
Peireus with the Long Walls, he employed himself in 
showing his force among the islands, for the purpose of 
laying the foundations of renewed maritime power for 
Athens. We even hear that he caused an Athenian envoy 
to be despatched to Dionysius at Syracuse, with the view 
of detaching that despot from Sparta, and bringing him 
into connexion with Athens. Kvagoras, despot of Salamis 
in Cyprus, the steady friend of Konon, was a party to this 
proposition, which he sought to strengthen by offering to 
Dionysius his sister in marriage.2. There was a basis of 
sympathy between them arising trom the fact that Evagoras 
was at variance with the Phenicians both in Phenicia and 
Cyprus, while Dionysius was in active hostilities with the 
Carthaginians (their kinsmen and colonists) in Sicily. 
Nevertheless the proposition met with little or no success. 
We find Dionysius afterwards still continuing to act as an 
ally of Sparta. 


u.C. 393. 


' Harpokration, v. Esvixd) év Ko- 2 Lysias, Orat. xix. (De Bonis 
plvigx, Philochorus, Fragm. 150, ed. Aristophanis) s. 21, 
Didot, 
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Profiting by the aid received from Pharnabazus, the 


Corinthians strengthened their fleet at Lecheum 
(their harbour in the Corinthian ae con- 
siderably, as to become masters of the Gulf, and 
to occupy Rhium, one of the two opposite capes 
which bound its narrow entrance. To oppose 
them, the Lacedzmonians on their side were 
driven to greater maritime effort. More than 


Naval con- 
flicts of the 
Corinthians 
and Lace- 
demonians, 
in the Co- 
rinthian 
Gulf. 


one naval action seems to have taken place, in those waters 
where the prowess and skill of the Athenian admiral 
Phormion had been so signally displayed at the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian War. At length the Lacedzemonian 
admiral Herippidas, who succeeded to the command of the 
fleet after his predecessor Polemarchus had been slain in 
battle, compelled the Corinthians to abandon Rhium, and 
gradually recovered his ascendency in the Corinthian Gulf; 
which his successor Teleutias, brother of Agesilaus, stall 


farther completed. ! 


While these transactions were going on (seemingly 


during the last half of 393 3.c. and the full yearof 


3923.¢.),soasto putanendto the temporary naval — : aoe 
preponderance of the Corinthians—the latter fare—the 
were at thesametime bearing the brunt ofa desul- baccde. 
tory,but continued,land-warfare against the garri- established 
son of Lacedemonians and Peloponnesians esta- at Sikyon— 
blished at Sikyon. Both Corinth and Lecheum Sportan 


were partly defended by the presence of confede- 
rate troops, Boeotians, Argeians, Athenians, or 
mercenaries paid by Athens. But this did not 
protect the Sociith ane against suffering great 


allies occu- 
pying the 
lines of Co- 
rinth from 
sea to sen. 


damage, in their lands and outlying properties, from the 


incursions of the enemy. 


The plain between Corinth and Sikyon—fertile and 


extensive (speaking by comparison with Pelopon- 
nesus generally), and constituting a large part 
of the landed property of both cities, was ren- 
dered uncultivable during 393 and 392 B.c.; so 
that the Corinthian proprietors were obliged to 
withdraw their servants and cattle to Peireum? 
(a portion of the Corinthian territory without 
the Isthmus properly so called, north-east of 
the Akrokorinthus, in a line between that emi- 
nence and the Megarian harbour of Pege). Here 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 11, ‘Xen. Hellen, iv. 4, 


Su fferin es 
of the Co- 
rinthians 
from the 
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averse to 
the war. 


1; iv. 6, 1. 
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the Sikyonian assailants could not reach them, because of 
the Long Walls of Corinth, which connected that city by 
a continuous fortification of 12 stadia (somewhat less than 


a mile and a half) with its harbour of Lecheum. 


Never- 


theless the loss to the proprietors of the deserted plain 
was still so great, that two successive seasons of it were 
quite enough to inspire them with a strong aversion to the 
war;! the more so, as the damage fell exclusively upon 


1T dissent from Mr. Fynes Clinton 
as well as from M. Rehdantz (Vitx 
Iphicratis, &c. c. 4, who in the main 
agrees with Dodwell’s Annales 
Xenophontei) in their chronologi- 
cal arrangement of these events. 

They place the battle fought by 
Praxitas within the Long Walls of 
Corinth in 393 B.c., and the destruc- 
tion of the Lacedewmonian mora or 
division by Iphikratés (the monthly 
date of which is marked by its 
having immediately succeeded the 
Isthmian games), in 392 8.c, I place 
the former event in 392 B.c,; the 
latter in 390 B.c., immediaicly after 
the Isthmian games of 390 B.o, 

If we study the narrative of Xe- 
nophon, we shall find, that after 
describing (iv. 3) the battle of 
Koroneia (August 394 B,C.) with 
its immediate consequences, and 
the return of Agesilaus home—he 
goes on in the next chapter to 
narrate the land-war about ornear 
Corinth, which he carries down 
without interruption (through 
Chapters 38, 4, 5, 6, 7, of Book iv.) 
to 389 B.C. 

But in Chapter 8 of Book iv., he 
leaves the land-war, and takes up 
the naval operations, from and 
after the battle of Knidus (Aug. 
394 B.0.). He recounts how Pharna- 
bazus and Konon came across the 
Aigean with a powerful fleet in the 
spring of 393 B.c., and how after 
various proceedings, they brought 
the fleet to the Saronic Gulf and 
the Isthmus of Corinth, where they 
must have arrived at or near Mid- 


summer 393 B.C, 

Now it appears to me certain, 
that these proceedings of Pharna- 
bazus with the fleet, recounted in 
the eighth chapter, come, in point 
of date, before the seditious move- 
ments and the coup d’état at Corinth, 
which are recounted in the fourth 
chapter. At the time when Pharna- 
bazus was at Corinth in Midsummer 
393 B.C., the narrative of Xenophon 
(iv. 8, 8-10) leads us to believe that 
the Corinthians were prosecuting 
the “war zealously, and without 
discontent: the money and en- 
couragement which Pharnabazus 
gave them were calculated to 
strengthen such ardour. It was 
by aid of this money that the Co- 
rinthians fitted out their fleet under 
AgatHinus, and acquired for a time 
the maritime command of the Gulf. 

The discontents against the war 
(recounted in chap. 4 seg.) could 
not have commenced until a con- 
siderable time after the departure 
of Pharnabazus. They arose out 
of causes which only took effect 
after a long continuance—the hard- 
ships of the land-war, the losses of 
property and slaves, the jealousy 
towards Attica and Beotia as being 
undisturbed, &. The Lacedemo- 
nian and Peloponnesian aggressive 
force at Sikyon cannot possibly 
have been established before the 
autumn of 394 B.c., and was most 
probably placed there early in the 
spring of 393 B.c. Its effects were 
brought about, not by one great 
blow, but*by repetition of ravages 
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them—their allies in Beotia, Athens, and Argos, having as 
yet suffered nothing. Constant military service for defence, 
with the conversion of the city into a sort of besieged post, 
aggravated their discomfort. There was another circum- 
stance also, doubtless not without influence. The conse- 
uences of the battle of Knidus had been, first, to put down 
the maritime empire of Sparta, and thus to diminish the 
fear which she inspired to the Corinthians; next, to rebuild 
the fortifications, and renovate the shipping, commercial 
as well as warlike, of Athens;—a revival well calculated to 
bring back a portion of that anti-Athenian jealousy and 
apprehension which the Corinthians had felt so strongly a 
few years before. Perhaps some of the trade of Corinth 
may have been actually driven away by the disturbance of 
the war, to the renewed fortifications and greater security 
of Peirzus. 
Fostered by this pressure of circumstances, the dis- 


contented philo-Laconian or peace-party which 
had always existed at Corinth, presently acqui- 
red sufficient strength, and manifested itself with 
sufficient publicity, to give much alarm to the 
government. The Corinthian government had 
always been, and still was, oligarchical. In what 
manner the. administrators or the council were 
renewed, or how long individuals continued in 
office, indeed, we do not know. But of demo- 
cracy, with its legal popular assemblies, open 
discussions, and authoritative resolves, there was 


and destructive annoyance; and 


B.O, 392, 


Growth and 
manifesta- 
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stances, I think it reasonable to 


all the effects which it produced 
previous to Midsummer 393 B.O, 
would be more than compensated 
by the presence, the gifts, and the 
encouragement of Pharnabazus with 
his powerful fleet. Moreover, after 
his departure, too, the Corinthians 
were at first successful at sea and 
acquired the command of the Gulf, 
which however they did not retain 
for more than a year, if so much. 
Hence it is not likely that any 
etrong discontent against the war 
began before the early part of 
892 8.0. 


Considering all these circum- 


believe that the coup drétat and 
massacre at Corinth took place 
(not in 393 B.c., as Mr. Clinton and 
M. Rehdantz place it, but) in 392 
B.C.; and the battle within the 
Long Walls rather later in the 
same year. 

Next, the opinion of the same 
two authors as well as of Dodwell 
—that the destruction of the Lace- 
demonian mora by Iphikratés took 
place in the spring of 392 B.c,—is 
also, in my view, erroneous. If 
this were true, it would be neces- 
sary to pack all the events men- 
tioned in Xenophon, iv. 4, into 
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nothing.t Now the oligarchical persons actually in power 
were vehemently anti-Laconian, consisting of men who had 
partaken of the Persian funds and contracted alliance with 
Persia, besides compromising themselves irrevocably (like 
Timolaus) by the most bitter manifestations of hostile 
sentiment towards Sparta. These men found themselves 
menaced by a powerful opposition-party, which had no 
constitutional means for making its sentiments predomin- 
ant, and for accomplishing peaceably either a change of 
administrators or a change of public policy. It was only 
lyy an appeal to arms and violence that such a consumma- 
tion could be brought about; a fact notorious to both 
parties—so that the oligarchical administrators, informed 
of the meetings and conversations going on, knew well that 
they had to expect nothing less than the breaking out ofa 
conspiracy. That such anticipations were well-founded, 
we gather even from the partial recital of Xenophon; who 
states that Pasimélus, the philo-Laconian leader, was on 
his guard and in preparation’—and counts it to him as a 
virtue that shortly afterwards he opened the gates to the 
Lacedzmonians. 

Anticipating such conspiracy, the government resolved 
to prevent it by a coup d'état. They threw 


adie themselves upon the assistance of their allies, 
Kovermens invited in a body of Argeians, and made their 
conspiracy blow the more sure by striking it on the last 
ay neue day of the festival called EKukleia, when it was 


least expected. 


Their proceeding, though 


dictated by precaution, was executed with the extreme of 


the year 393 B.c.; which I hold to 
be impossible. If the destruction 
of the mora did not occur in the 
spring of 392 B.0., we know that it 
could not have occurred until the 
spring of 390 8.0.; that is, the next 
ensuing Isthmian games, two years 
afterwards. And this last will be 
found to be its true date; thus 
leaving full time, but not too much 
time, for the antecedent occur- 
rences. 

4 Plutarch. Dion. c, 58. 

? Xen. Hellen. iv, 4, 2. DPvavtee 
Se ot “Apysior x2i Botwrtot xai ’AG7- 
vaioe xat KoptvGiwy of te toy napa 


Basthéws ypnpatwvy petecyyxotes, 
xal ot tod modguou aitwwrator yere- 
VNLEVOL, WE, EL LY ExTOOWY TOLNGALYTO 
Tovg Ent thy eipyyyny tetpappévore, 
xtvOuvedoet matey H mOktc Aaxwviear 
—obtw 5H xal opayae éneyzipouy 
motctodar. 

iv. 4, 4. Ot 58 vewrtepor, Oronted- 
oxvtog [actryhov td pedhov Eceaban, 
Hsvyiay sayov év tH Kpaviws we dé 
THS xpavyys HoVoveo, xat pedyovtds 
Tiveg EX TOV NPAYpatoc aPixoavto mp0¢ 
adtov<, €% ToUTOU avabpapovTes xaTa 
toy “Axpoxdptvdov, mposBaddvtag psy 
"Apyeioug xal tobe dAdoue arexpov- 
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brutal ferocity aggravated by sacrilege; in a manner very 
different from the deep-laid artifices recently practised by 
the Spartan Ephors when they were in like manner afraid 
of the conspiracy of Kinadon—and more like the oligarch- 
ical conspirators at Korkyra (in the third year of the 
Peloponnesian War) when they broke into the assembled 
Senate, and massacred Peithias with sixty others in the 
Senate-house.1 While the choice performers at Corinth were 
contending for the prize in the theatre, with judges form- 
ally named to decide—and while the market-place around 
was crowded with festive spectators—a number of armed 
men were introduced, probably Argeians, with leaders 
designating the victims whom they were to strike. Some 
of these select victims were massacred in the market-place, 
others in the theatre, and one even while sitting as a judge 
in the theatre. Others again fled in terror, to embrace the 
altars or statues in the market-place—which sanctuary 
nevertheless did not save their lives. Nor was such sacri- 
lege arrested—repugnant as it was to the feelings of the 
assembled spectators and to Grecian feelings generally— 
until 120 persons had perished.? But the persons slain 
were chiefly elderly men; for the younger portion of the 
philo-Laconian party, suspecting sume mischief, had decli- 
ued attending the festival, and kept themselves separately 
assembled under their leader Pasimélus, in the gymnasium 
and cypress-grove called Kranium, just without the 
city-gates. We find too that they were not only assembled, 
but actually in arms. For the moment that they heard 
the clamour in the market-place and learnt from some fu- 
gitives what was going on, they rushed up at once to the 
Akrokorinthus (or eminence and acropolis overhanging the 
city) and got possession of the citadel; which they main- 
tained with such force and courage, that the Argeians, and 
the Corinthians who took part with the government, were 
repulsed in the attempt to dislodge them.. This circum- 
stance, indirectly revealed in the one-sided narrative of 
Xenophon, lets us into the real state of the city, and affords 
good ground for believing that Pasimélus and his friends 
were prepared beforehand for an armed outbreak, but 
waited to execute it, until the festival was over,—a scruple 
4 Thucyd. fii. 70. Xenophon (iv. 4, 4) only says 
2 Diodorus (xiv. 86) gives this noddoi. 
number, which seems very credible. 
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which the government, in their eagerness to forestal the 
plot, disregarded; employing the hands and weapons of 
Argeians who were comparatively unimpressed by solem: 


nities peculiar to Corinth.! 


1In recounting this alternation 
of violence projected, violence per- 
petrated, recourse on the one side 
to a foreign ally, treason on the 
other by admitting an avowed 
enemy—which formed the modus 
operandi of opposing parties in 
the oligarchical Corinth—I invite 
the reader to contrast it with the 
democratical Athens. 

At Athens, in the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian War, there were 
precisely the same causes at work, 
and precisely the same marked 
antithesis of parties, as those which 
here disturbed Corinth. There was 
first, a considerable Athenian mi- 
nority who opposed the war with 
Sparta from the first; next, when 
the war began, the proprictors of 
Attica saw their lands ruined, and 
were compelled either to carry 
away, or to lose, their servants 
and cattle, so that they obtained 
no returns. The intense discontent, 
the angry complaints, the bitter 
conflict of parties, which these 
circumstances raised among the 
Athenian citizens—not to mention 
the aggravation of al] these symp- 
toms by the terrible epidemic—are 
marked out in Thucydidés, and 
have been recorded in a preceding 
volume of this history. Not only 
the positive loss and suffering, but 
all other causes of exasperation, 
stood at a higher pitch at Athens 
in the early part of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, than at Corinth in 
892 B.C. 

Yet what were the effects which 
they produced? Did the minority 
resort to a conspiracy—or the 
majority to acoup d’état—or either 
of them to invitation of foreign 
aid against the other? Nothing of 


the kind. The minority had always 
open to them the road of pacific 
opposition, and the chance of ob- 
taining a majority in the Senate 
or in the public assembly, which 
was practically identical with the 
totality of the citizens. Their 
opposition, though pacific as to 
acts, was sufficiently animated and 
violont in words and propositions, 
to serve as a real discharge for 
imprisoned angry passion. If they 
could not carry the adoption of 
their general policy, they had the 
opportunity of gaining partial vic- 
tories which took off the edge of 
a fierce discontent; witness the fine 


imposed upon Periklés (Thucyd. 


11.65) in the year before his death, 
which both gratified and mollified 
the antipathy against him, ‘and 
brought about shortly afterwards 
a strong reaction in his favour. 
The majority, on the other hand, 
knew that the predominance of its 
policy depended upon its main- 
taining its hold on ao fluctuating 
public assembly, against the utmost 
freedom of debate and attack, 
within certain forms and rules pre- 
scribed by the constitution; attach- 
ment to the latter being the car- 
dinal principle of political moral- 
ity in both parties. It was this 
system which excluded on both 
sides the thought of armed violence. 
It produced among the democrati- 
cal citizens of Athens that charac- 
teristic insisted upon by Kleon in 
Thucydidés—“constant and fearless 
security and absence of treacherous 
hostility among one another” (dre 
Yap to xa? Huépay adede xal avene- 
Boddeutoy mpig drAdnAOUS, xal & TOI 
Suppadyoug to abto éyete—Thuce. iii. 
87), the entire absence of which 
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Though Pasimélus and his friends were masters ot 
the citadel and had repulsed the assault of their enemies, 
yet the recent coup d’¢tat had been completely successful 
in overawing their party in the city, and depriving them 
of all means of communicating with the Lace- 


: : : : . Numerous 
demoniansatSikyon. Feeling unable to maintain 


persons of 
the philo- 


themselves, they were besides frightened by 
menacing omens, when they came to offer sacri- 
fice, in order that they might learn whether the 
gods encouraged them to fight or not. The 
victims were found so alarming, as to drive them 


Laconian 
party are 
banished: 
neverthe- 
less Pasi- 
mélus the 
leader is 


to evacuate the post and prepare for voluntary 
exile. Many of them (according to Diodorus 
5001) actually went into exile; ahile others, and 
among them Pasimélus himself, were restrained by the 
entreaties of their friends and relatives, combined with 
solemn assurances of peace and security from the govern- 
ment; who now probably felt themselves victorious, and 
were anxious to mitigate the antipathies which their recent 
violence had inspired. ‘These pacific assurances were 
faithfully kept, and no farther mischief was done to any 
citizen. 

But the political condition of Corinth was materially 
altered, by an extreme intimacy of alliance and 
communion now formed with Argos; perhaps 
combined withreciprocal rights of intermarriage, 
and of purchase and sale. ‘The boundary pillars 
or hedges which separated the two territories 
were pulled up, and the city was entitled Argos 
instead of Corinth (says Xenophon). Such was probably 
the invidious phrase in which the opposition party described 
the very close political union now formed between the two 
cities; upheld by a strong Argeian force in the city and 
acropolis, together with some Athenian mercenaries under 
iphikratés, and some Beeotians as a garrison in the port 


spared and 
remains at 
Corinth. 


Intimate 
political 
union and 
consolida- 
tion be- 
tween Co- 
rinth and 
Argos. 


stands so prominently forward in 
these deplorable procecdings of 
the oligarchical Corinth. Pasi- 
mélus and his Corinthian minority 
had no assemblies, dikasteries, 
annual Senate, or constant habit 
of free debate and accusation, to 
appeal to; their only available 
weapon was armed violence, or 


treacherous correspondence with a 
foreign enemy. Onthe part of the 
Corinthian government, superior 
or more skilfully used force, or 
superior alliance abroad, was the 
only weapon of defence, in like 
manner, 

' Diodor, xiv. 86; Ken. Hellen. 
iv. 4, 5, 
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of Lecheum. Most probably the government remained 
still Corinthian, and still oligarchical, as before. But it 
now rested upon Argeian aid, and was therefore dependent 
chiefly upon Argos, though partly also upon the other two 

allies. 
‘T'o Pasimélus and his friends such a state of things 
was intolerable. Though personally they had 


B.C. 392, : : : 
Pasimalus 2° Ul-usage to complain of, yet the complete 
admits the predominance of their political enemies was quite 
Lacedemo- sufficient to excite their most vehement anti- 
withi thies. They entered int t dence 
within the pathies. They entered intosecret correspondence 
Long Walls with Praxitas, the Lacedemonian commander 
of Corinth. : : | : 

Battle at Sikyon, engaging to betray to him one of the 
within 


gates in the western Long Wall between Corinth 
and Lecheum. The scheme being concerted, 
Pasimélus and his partisans got themselves placed,‘ partly 
by contrivance and partly by accident, on ihe night-watch 
at this gate; an imprudence, which shows that the govern- 
ment not only did not maltreat them, but even admitted 
them to trust. At the moment fixed, Praxitas—present- 
ing himself with a Lacedemonian mora or regiment, a Si- 
kyonian force, and the Corinthian exiles, — found the 
treacherous sentinels prepared to open the gates. Having 
first sent in a trusty soldier to satisfy him that there was 
no deceit,? he then conducted all his force within the gates, 
into the mid-space between the two Long Walls. So broad 
was this space, and so inadequate did his numbers appear 
to maintain it, that he took the precautionof digging a cross- 
ditch with a palisade to defend himself on the side towards 
the city; which he was enabled to do undisturbed, since 
the enemy (we are not told why) did not attack him all the 
next day. On the ensuing day, however, Argeians, Corin- 
thians, and Athenian mercenaries under Iphikratés, all 
came down from the city in full force; the latter stood on the 
right of the line, along the eastern wall, opposed to the 
Corinthian exiles on the Lacedemonian left; while the 


those walls. 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 4, 8 xatxata in; overlooking or approving his 


tUyHY xal xt’ Entpederay, &. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iv. 4, 8. Nothing 
can show more forcibly the Laco- 
nian bias\of Xenophon, than the 


credit which he gives to Pasimélus 
for his good ¥aith towards the Lace- 
demonians 10m he was letting 


treacherous betrayal towards his 
own countrymen, in thus opening 
a gate which he had been trusted 
to watch. tw 6 elonyayétyy, xat 
o0tTWE ARAM anederEaryy, 
wots 6 eloehOwy einyyetrke, navta 
etyar adddwe, old mep EAEYETTY. 
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Lacedemonians themselves were on their own right, op- 
posed to the Corinthians from the city; and the Argeians, 
opposed to the Sikyonians, in the centre. 


It was here that the battle began; the Argeians, bold 
from superior numbers, attacked and broke the 


: . ; : The Lace- 
Sikyonians, tearing up the palisade, and pursu- demonians 
ing them down to the sea with much slaughter;1 are victo- 
; 7 ae ae i rious— 
upon which Pasimachus the Lacedamonian evere loss 
commander of cavalry coming to their aid, caused Weae . 
1ans. 


his small body of horsemen to dismount and tie 
their horses to trees, and then armed them with shields 
taken from the Sikyonians, inscribed on the outside with 
the letter Sigma (2). With these he approached on foot 
to attack the Argeians, who mistaking them for Sikyonians, 
rushed to the charge with alacrity; upon which Pasimachus 
exclained—“By the two Gods, Argeians, these Sigmas 
which you see here will deceive you:” he then closed with 
them resolutely, but his numbers were so inferior that he 
was soon overpowered and slain. Meanwhile the Corin- 
thian exiles on the left had driven back Iphikratés with his 
mercenaries (doubtless chiefly light troops) and pursued 
them even to the city gates; while the Lacedemonians, 
easily repelling the Corithians opposed to them, came out 
of their palisade and planted themselves with their faces 
towards the eastern wall, but at a little distance from it, to 
intercept the Argeians on their return. The latter were 
forced to run back as they could, huddling close along the 
eastern wall, with their right or unshielded side exposed 
as they passed to the spears ofthe Lacedemonians. Before 
they could get to the walls of Corinth, they were met and 
roughly handled by the victorious Corinthian exiles. And 
even when they came to the walls, those within, unwilling 
to throw open the gates for fear of admitting the enemy, 
contented themselves with handing down ladders, over 
which the defeated Argeians clambered with distress and 
difficulty. Altogether, their loss in this disastrous retreat 


4 Xeon. Hellen. iv.4,10. Kattobse portion of Lecheum, or & space 


pay Zixvwviovs expactyjoav xal Gra- 
Ondoavtes TO OTavPWEa Edtwxov Ext 
Yahagoay, xab éxet moAAOVS adtwy 
ArEXTELvay. 

It would appear from hence that 
there must have been an open 


apart from (but adjoining to) the 
wall which encircled Lecheum, 
yet still within the Long Walls. 
Otherwise the fugitive Sikyonians 
could hardly have got down to the 
sea, 
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Their dead (says Xenophon) lay piled up 


like heaps of stones or wood.! 


This victory of Praxitas and the Lacedemonians, 
The Lace- thoughitdid not yet make them masters of Le- 
Sait san cheum,? was nevertheless of considerable im- 
1 portion portance. Shortly afterwards they received 
of theLong reinforcements which enabled them to turn it to 
Walls be- : 
tween Co- Still better account. The first measure of 
rinth and = Praxitas was to pull down a considerable breadth 
Lecheum, . = 1 
soasto  Ofthe two walls, leaving a breach which opened 
open are free passage for any Lacedzmonian army from 
heross--  Sikyon to reach and pass the isthmus. He then 
They cap- marched his troops through the breach, forward 
ture Krom- : 
myon and on the road to Megara, capturing the two Co- 
Sidus. rinthian dependencies of Krommyon and Sidus 


on the Saronic Gulf, in which he placed garrisons. Return- 
ing back by the road south of Corinth, he occupied Epieikia 
on the frontier of Epidaurus, as a protection to the territory 
of the latter against incursions from Corinth—and then 
disbanded his army. 


A desultory warfare was carried on during the ensuing 


winter and spring between the opposite garrisons 


ub in Corinth and Sikyon. It was now that the 
warfare Athenian Iphikratés, in the former place, began 


carried on 
by the light 


to distinguish himself at the head of his merce- 
nary peltasts, whom, a{tertheir first organization 


troops 

Tohihratés by Konon, he had trained to effective tactics 
at Corinth under the strictest discipline, and whose move- 
a ts ; ments he conducted with consummate skill. 
improve. 18 genius introduced improvements both in 
ments of their armour and in their clothing. He leng- 
Iphikratés. 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 4, 12. 


thened by one half both the light javelin and 


narrative ofall these circumstances 
differs materially from that of 


Odtws 


dv bdtyw noddol Exeoov, Wore eifra- 
pevor Opay of dvOpwror owpods citou, 
Eddwv, Alou, tote eBedcavta awpods 
vVEXPWY, 

A singular form of speech. 

2 Diodorus (xiv. €6) represents 
that the Lacedemonians on this 
occasion surprised and held Lechex- 
um, defeating the general body of 
the confederates who came out 
from Corinth to ratake it. But his 


Xenophon; whom I here follow 
in prefercnce, making allowance 
for great partiality, and for much 
confusion and obscurity. 

Xenophon gives us plainly to 
understand, that Lechwum was not 
captured by the Lacedwemonians 
until the following year, by Agesi- 
laus and Teleutias. 

It is to be recollected that Xe- 
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IMPROVEMENTS OF IPHIKRATES. 
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the short sword, which the Thracian peltasts habitually 
carried; he devised aspecies of leggings, known afterwards 
by the name of Iphikratides; and he thus combined, better 
than had ever been done before, rapid motion—power of 
acting in difficult ground and open order—effective attack 
either by missiles or hand to hand—and dexterous retreat 


in case of need.! 


nophon had particular means of 
knowing what was done by Age- 
silaus, and therefore deserves credit 
on that head—always allowing for 
partiality. Diodorus does not men- 
tion Agesilaus in connexion with 
the proceedings at Lecheum. 

1 Diodor. xv. 44; Cornelius Nepos, 
Vit. Iphicrat. c. 2; Polyxn., iii, 9, 
10. Compare Rehdantz, Vitex Iphi- 
cratis, Chabrix, et Timothei, c. 2, 
7 (Berlin, 1845)—a very useful and 
instructive publication. 

In describing the improvements 
made by Iphikratés in the arma- 
ture of his peltasts, I have not 
exactly copied cither Nepos or 
Diodorus, who both appear to me 
confused in their statements. You 
would imagine, in reading their 
account (and so0 it has been stated 
by Weber, Prolegg. ad Demosth. 
cont, Aristokr. p.xxxv.), that there 
were no peltasts in Greece prior 
to Iphikratés; that he was the first 
to transform heavy-armed hoplites 
into light-armed peltasts, and to 
introduce from Thrace the light 
shield or pelta, not only smaller 
in size than the round aonte carried 
by the hoplite, but also without 
the ituc, or surrounding metallic 
rim of the aontc, seemingly con- 
nected by outside bars or spokes 
of metal with the exterior central 
knob or projection (umbo) which 
the hoplite pushed before him in 
close combat. The pelta, smaller 
and lighter than the acnic, was 
apparently square or oblong and 
not round: though it had no ittug, 
it often had thin plates of brass, 


VOL. IX. 


As yet he was but a young officer, in 


as we may see by Xenophon, 
Anab. v.2, 29, so that the explana- 
tion of it given in the Scholia ad 
Platon. Legg. vii. p. 813 must be 
taken with reserve, 

But Grecian peltasts existed be- 
fore the time of Iphikratés (Xen. 
Hellen. i. 2, 1 and elsewhere). Ho 
did not first introduce them; he 
found them already there, and im- 
proved their armature. But Dio- 
dorus and Nepos affirm that he 
lengthened the spears of the pel- 
tasts to a measure half as long 
again as those of the hoplites (or 
twice as long, if we believe Nepos), 
and the swords in proportion-— 
“nbsqos piv ta Gdpata Hprorky 
weyslst—haste modum duplicavit.” 
Now this I apprehend to be not 
exact; nor is it true (as Nepos 
asserts) that the Grecian hoplites 
carried “short spears”—“brevibus 
hastis.” The spear of the Grecian 
hoplite was long (though not so 
long as that of the heavy and 
compact Macedonian phalanx after- 
wards became), and it appears to 
me incredible that Iphikratés 
should have given to his light 
and active peltast a spear twice 
as long, or half as long again, as 
that of the hoplite. Both Diodorus 
and Nepos have mistaken by making 
their comparison with ¢he arms of 
the hoplite, to which the changes 
of Iphikratés had no reference. 
The peltast both before and after 
Iphikratés did not carry a spear 
but a javelin, which he employed 
as @ missile, to hurl, not to thrust ; 
he was essentially an &xoyteatys 


M 
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the beginning of his military career.1 We must therefore 
presume that these improvements were chiefly of later date, 
the suggestions of his personal experience; but even now, 
the successes of his light troops were remarkable. Attacking 
Phhius, he sibapped the Phliasians into an ambuscade, 
and inflicted on them a defeat so destructive, that they 
were obliged to invoke the aid of a Lacedemonian garrison 
for the protection of their city. He gained a victory near 
Sikyon, and carried his incursions over all Arcadia, to the 
very gates of the cities; damaging the Arcadian hoplites 
so severely, that they became afraid to meet him in the 
field. His own peltasts however, though full of confidence 
against these Peloponnesian hoplites, still retained their 
awe and their reluctance to fight against Lacedemonians;? 
who on their side despised them, but despised their own 
allies still more. “Our friends fear these peltasts, as 
children fear hobgoblins”—said the Lacedemonians sar- 
castically, endeavouring to set the example of courage by 
ostentatious demonstrations of their own round the walls 


of Corinth.? 


or javelin-shooter (see Xenoph. 
Hellen. iv. 5, 14; vi. 1, 9). Of 
course the javelin might, in case 
of need, serve to thrust, but this 
was not its appropriate employ- 
ment: e converso, the spear might 
be hurled (under advantageous 
circumstances, from the higher 
ground against an enemy below— 
Xen. Hellen. ii. 4, 15; v. 4, 62), 
but its proper employment was, to 
be held and thrust forward. 

What Iphikratés really did, was, 
to lengthen both the two offensive 
weapons which the peltast carried, 
before his time—the javelin, and 
the sword. He made the javelin 
a longer and heavier weapon, re- 
quiring a more practised hand to 
throw—buwt also competent to inflict 
more serious wounds, and capable 
of being used with more deadly 
effectif the peltasts saw an oppor- 
tunity of coming to close fight on 
advantageous terms. Possibly Iphi- 
kratés not only lengthened the 
weapon, but also improved its 


point and efficacy in other ways; 
making it more analogous to the 
formidable Roman pilum. Whether 
he made any alteration in the pelta 
itself, we do not know. 

The name Ipiikratides, given to 
these new-fashioned leggings or 
boots, proves to us that Welling- 
ton and Bliicher are not the first 
eminent generals who have lent 
an honourable denomination to 
boots and shoes. 

4 Justin. vi. 6. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iv. 4, 16; Diodor. 
xiv. 91. 

Tobds pevror Aaxedatpoviove obtuse 
av ot mehtactal gdedtoayv, We Evtoe 
Axovtionsztog OY TpOTTEcav Tots Ox- 
Litare, &e. 

Compare the sentiment of the 
light troops in the attack of Sphak- 
teria, when they were awe-struck 
and afraid at first to approach the 
Lacedemonian hoplites—t7 yywpy 
EcsSovrkwpsvor We ext Aaxedstmovious, 
é&c, (Thucyd. iv. 34), 

* Xen. Hellen. iv. 4, 17. wate of 
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The breach made in the Long Walls of Corinth by 


Praxitas had laid open the road for a Pelo- 
ponnesian army to march either into Attica or 
wuwvtia.! Fortunately for the Athenians, they 
had already completed the rebuilding of their 
own Long Walls; but they were so much alarmed 
by the new danger, that they marched with their 
full force, and with masons and carpenters ac- 
companying,? to Corinth. Here, with that ce- 
lerity of work for whichthey were distinguished,3 
they in a few days re-established completely the 
western wall; the more important of the two, 
since it formed the barrier against the incursions 
of the Lacedemonians from Sikyon. They had 
then a secure position, and could finish the 
eastern wall at their leisure; which they accord- 
ingly did, and then retired, leaving it to the 


B.C. 391, 


The Athe. 
nians re- 
store the 
Long Walls 
between 
Corinth and 
Lechreum 
—expedi- 
tion of the 
Spartan 
king Agesi- 
laus, who, 
in concert 
with Te- 
leutias, re- 
takes the 
Long Walls 
and cap- 
tures Le- 
cheum, 


confederate troops in Corinth to defend. 
This advantage, however, a very material one, was 
again overthrown by the expedition of the Lacedemonian 


king Agesilaus during the same summer. 


piv AxxeSatpoveor xal enioxwrtery 
ETOAPW, Ws Ob CYppryot PoRotvTO 
TOVG MEXTAOTaS, WOTEP poppwvacg 
ravdapra, de. 

This is a camp-jest of the time, 
which we have to thank Xenophon 
for preserving. 

1 Xenoph. Agesil. ii. 17. avane- 
taoag tHe Iehonowycou tas mdhag, 
&c, 

Respecting the Long Walls of 
Corinth, as part of a line of defence 
which barred ingress to, or egress 
from, Peloponnesus — Colonel 
Leake remarks—“The narrative of 
Xenophon shows the great im- 
portance of the Corinthian Long 
Walls in time of war. They com- 
pleted a line of fortification from 
the summit of the Acro-Corinthus 
to the sea, and thus intercepted 
the most direct and easy com- 
munication from the Isthmus into 
Peloponnesus. For the rugged 
mountain, which borders the south- 
ern side of the Isthmian plain, 


At the head of 


has only two passes—one, by the 
opening on the eastern side of the 
Acro-Corinthus, which obliged an 
enemy to pass under the eastern 
side of Corinth, and was moreover 
defended by a particular kind of 
fortification, as some remains of 
walls still testify—the other, along 
the shore at Cenchreiz, which was 
also a fortified place in the hands 
of the Corinthians, Hence the im- 
portance of the pass of Cenchreian, 
in all operations between the Pelo- 
ponnesians, and an enemy without 
the Isthmus” (Leake, Travels in 
Morea, vol. iii. ch. xxviii. p. 254). 

Compare Plutarch, Aratus, ¢. 16; 
and the operations of Epaminon- 
das as described by Diodorus, xv. 
G8, 

2 Xen. Hellen. iv. 4, 18. &oy- 
ueg Tavenpetl peta AModdyw. xar 
textovwy, &c. The word navdypet 
shows how much they wore 
alarmed, 

3 Thucyd. vi. 98. 
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a full Lacedeemonian and Peloponnesian force, he first 
marched into the territory of Argos, and there spent some 
time in ravaging all the cultivated plain. From hence he 
passed over the mountain-road by Tenea! into the plain of 
Corinth, to the foot of the newly-repuired Long Walls. 
Here his brother Teleutias, who had recently superseded 
Herippidas as admiral in the Corinthian Gulf, came to 
cooperate with him in a joint attack, by sea and land, on 
the new Walls and on Lecheum.? The presence of this 
naval force rendered the Long Walls difficult to maintain, 
since troops could be disembarked in the interval between 
them, where the Sikyonians in the previous battle had 
been beaten and pursued down to the sea. Agesilaus and 
Teleutias were strong enough to defeat the joint force of 
the four confederated armies, and to master not only the 
Long Walls, but also the port of Lecheum? with its docks 


1The words stand in the text of 
Xenophon—evlde exeile, bOreppa- 
Awy xata Teyéay etc Koptviov. A 
straight march from the Argeian 
territory to Corinth could not 
possibly carry Agesilaus by Tegea; 
Keppen proposes Tevéayv, which 
T accept, as geographically suit- 
able. I am not certain however 
that it is right; the Agesilaus of 
Xenophon has the words xata ta 
OTEVa. 

About the probable situation of 
Tenea, see Colonel Leake, Travels 
in Morea, vol. iii. p. 321; also his 
Peloponnésiaca, p. 400. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iv. 4, 19—iv. 8, 
10, 11. 

It was rather late in the autumn 
of 393 B.c. that the Lacedemonian 
maritime operations in the Corin- 
tiian Gulf began, against the flect 
recently equipped by the Corin- 
thians out of the funds lent by 
Pharnabazus, First the Lacedea- 
monian Polemarchus was named 
admiral; he was slain,—and his 
secretary Pollis, who succeeded 
to his command, retired afterwards 
wounded, Next came Herippidas 
to the command, who was suc- 
ceeded by Teleutias. Now if we 


allow to Herippidas a year of 
command (the ordinary duration 
of a Mlacedamonian admiral’s 
appointment), and to the other 
two something less than a year, 
since their time was brought to 
an end by accidents—we shall find 
that the appointment of Teleutias 
will fall in the spring or early 
summer of 391 B.c., the ycar of 
this expedition of Agesilaus. 

* Andokidés de Pace, s. 18; Xen. 
Hellen. iv. 4, 19. Ilapsyéveco 8e 
avzm CAyyoam) xt 6 262006 
Terevtiag nate Valasony, Eywy toiy- 
Stig MEpi Cworxa Wore paxapifestiar 
GVTWY THY pITEOA, Gt TH adty 
hpipa Wy Etexsy 6 pevxatayHy 
tTaTELYN tWv TOAEplWwWy, 6 be 
xata Wahaccay tac vans xat 
Ta vEWPLG T Pt xe. 

This last passage indicates de- 
cidedly that Lecheum was not 
taken until this joint attack by 
Agesilaus and Teleutias. And the 
authority of Xenophon on the 
point is superior, in my judge- 
ment, to that of Diodorus (xiv. 
86), who represents Lecheum to 
have been taken in the year be- 
fore, on the occasion when the 
Lac:dwmonians were first ad-+ 
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and the ships within them; thus breaking up the naval 
power of Corinth in the Krissean Gulf. Lecheum now 
became a permanent post of hostility against Corinth, 
occupied by a Lacedemonian garrison and occasionally by 
the Carathian exiles; while any second rebuilding of the 
Corinthian Long Walls by the Athenians became im- 
possible. After this important success, Agesilaus returned 
to Sparta. Neither he nor his Lacedemonian hoplites, 
especially the Amykleans, were ever willingly absent 
from the festival of the Hyakinthia: nor did he now 
disdain to take his station in the chorus,! under the 


mitted by treachery within the 
Long Walls. 

The passage from Aristeidés the 
rhetor, referred to by Wesseling, 
Mr. Clinton, and others, only 
mentions the battle at Lechmum— 
not the capture of the port. Xe- 
nophon also mentions a baftle as 
having taken place close to 
Lechrum, between the two Long 
Walls, on the occasion when Dio- 
dorus talks of the capfure of 
Techenm; so that Aristeidés is 
more in harmony with Xenophon 
than with Diodorus. 

A few months prior to this joint 
attack of Agesiluus and Jelcutias, 
the AtHenians had come with an 
army, and with masons and car- 
penters, for the express purpose 
of rebuilding the Long Walls which 
Praxitas hag in part broken down. 
This step would have been both 
impracticable and useless, if the 
Lacedamonians had stood then in 
possession of Lechawum., 

There is one passage of Xeno- 
phon, indeed, which looks as if 
the Lacedemonians’ had been “in 
possession of Lechxum before this 
expedition of the Athenians to re- 
establish the Long Walls—Adztoi 
{the Lacedemonians) & éx tod 
Acyaiou éppWpevat adv pope 
aati toig twY KoptyGiwy ovyact, xv- 
xh mepl TO agoty thy Kopwiwy 
éotpatevovto (iv. 4, 17). But who- 


ever reads attentively the sections 
from 15 to 19 inclusive, will see 
(1 think) that this affirmation may 
well refer to a period after, and 
not before, the capture of Lechwum 
by Agesilaus; for it has reference 
to the general contempt shown 
by the Lacedxmonians for the 
peltasts of Iphikratés, ascontrasted 
with the terror displayed by the 
Mantineians and others, of these 
same peltasts. Even if this were 
otherwise, however, I should still 
“say that the passages which I have 
produced above from Xenophon 
show plainly that he represents 
Lecheum to have been captured 
by Agesilaus and Teleutias; and 
that the otheg words, éx tot As- 
yrziov Oppwpevor, if they really 
implied anything inconsistent with 
this, must be regarded as an inac- 
curacy. 

I will add that the chapter of 
Diodorus, xiv. 86, puts into one 
year events which cannot all b4 
supposed to have taken place in 
that same year. ‘ 

Had’‘Lecheum been in possession 
and occupation by the Lacede- 
monians, in the year preceding 
the joint attack by Agesilaus and 
Teleutias, Xenophon would surely 
have mentioned it in iv. 4, 14; for 
it was a more important post than 
Sikyon, for acting against Corinth. 

1 Xen. Agesilaus, ii. 17. 
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orders of the choric conductor, for the pean in honour of 


Apolo. 


It was thus that the Long Walls, though rebuilt by 


the Athenians in the preceding year, were again 


B.0, 891. 

AYaracet ales ane! overthrown, and the road for 
athens ane acedeemonian armies to march beyond the 
the capture Isthmus once more laid open. So much were 
of ie the Athenians and the Beotians alarmed at this 
soot rinth. new success, that both appear to have become 
Proposi- 


desirous of peace, and to have sent he bs to 


toSeerteto Sparta. The Thebans are said to have offered 
solicit to recognise Orchomenus (which was now oc- 
peace. The cupied by a Lacedemonian garrison) as auto- 
come to no nomous and disconnected from the Bootian 
result. 


federation; while the Athenian envoys seem to 
have been favourably received at Sparta, and to have found 
the Lacedzmonians disposed to make peace on better terms 
than those which had been proposed during the late dis- 
cussions with Tiribazus (hereafter to be noticed); recogni- 
sing the newly-built Athenian Walls, restoring Lemnos, 
Imbros, and Skyros to Athens, and guaranteeing autonomy 
to each separate city in the Grecian world. The Athenian 
envoys at Sparta having provisionally accepted these 
terms, forty days were allowed for reference to the people 
of Athens; to which place Lacedemonian envoys were sent 
as formal bearers of the propositions, The Argeians and 
Corinthians, however, strenuously opposed the thoughts of 
peace, urging the Athenians to continue the war; besides 
which, it appears that many Athenian citizens thought 
that large restitution ought to have been made of Athe- 
nian property forfeited at the end of the late war,—and 
that the Thracian Chersonese ought to have been given 
back as well as the three islands. On these and other 
grounds, the Atherfian people refused to sanction the 
recommendation of their envoys; though Andokidés, one 
of thos® envoys, in a discourge still extant, earnestly 
advised that they should accept the peace.! 


1 Our knowledge of the abortive 
negotiations adverted to in the 
text, is derived, partly from the 
third Oration of Andokidés called 
De Pace—partly from a statement 
contained in the Argument of that 
Oration, and purporting to be 


borrowed from Philochorus—®1\6- 
YORs pay Ody Reyer xal edBeiv tod, 
mpeofers ex Aaxedainoves, xat anpax 
toug avehGeiv, py neisavtog tod ’Av- 
Boxidov. 

Whether Philochorus had any 
additional grounds to rest upon, 
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The war being 


defended by a considerable 


other than this very oration itself, 
may appear doubtful. But at any 
rate, thisimportant fragment (which 
I do not see noticed among the 
fragments of Philochorus in M. 
Didot’s collection) counts for some 
farther evidence as to the reality 
of the peace proposed and dis- 
cussed, but not concluded. 

Neither Xenophon nor Diodorus 
make any mention of such mission 
to Sparta, or discussion at Athens, 
as that which forms the subject of 
the Andokidean oration. But on 
the other hand, neither of them 
says anything which goes to con- 
tradict the reality of the event; 
nor can we in this case found any 
strong negative inference on the 
mere silence of Xcnophon, in the 
case of a pacific proposition which 
ultimately came to nothing. 

If indeed we could be certain 
that the oration of Andokidés was 
gfnuine, it would of itself be 
sufficient to establish the reality 
of the missiomto which it relates. 
It wouéd be sufficient evidence, 
not only without corroboration 
from Xenophon, but even against 
any contradictory statement pro- 
ceeding from Xenophon. But un- 
fortunately, the rhetor Dionysius 
pronounced this oration to be 
spurious; which introduces a doubt 
and throws us upon the investiga- 
tion of collateral probabilities. I 
have myself a decided opinion 
(already stated more than once), 
that another out of the four orations 
ascribed to Andokidés (I mean the 
fourth oration, entitled vagainst 
Alkibiadés) is spurious; and I 
was inclined to the same suspicion 
with respect to this present oration 
De Pace; & suspicion, which I 
expressed in a former volume (Ch. 
*xlv.). But on studying over again 
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thus continued, Corinth, though 
confederate force, including 


with attention this oration De Pace, 
I find reason to retract my sus- 
picion, and to believe. that the 
oration may be genuine. It has 
plenty of erroneous allegations as 
to matter of fact, especially in 
reference to times prior to the 
battle of Mgospotami; but not 
one, so far as I can detect, whioh 
conflicts with the situation to which 
the orator addresses himself—nor 
which requires us to pronounce it 
spurious, 

Indeed in considering this situ- 
ation (which is the most important 
point to be studied when we are 
examining the genuineness of an 
oration), we find a partial coin- 
cidence in Xenophon, which goes 
to strengthen our affirmative confi- 
dence. One point much insisted 
upon in the oration, is, that the 
Bootians were anxious to make 
peace with Sparta, and were willing 
to relinquish Orchomenus (s. 18-20). 
Now Xenophon also mentions, three 
or fourmonths afterwards, the Bag- 
tians as being anxious for peace, 
and as sending envoys to Agesi- 
laus to ask on what terms it would 
be granted to them (Xen. Hellen. 
iv. 5, 6). This coincidence is of 
in reference to the 
authenticity of the oration. 

Assuming the oration to he 
genuine, its date is pretty clearly 
marked, and is rightly, placed by 
Mr, Fynes Clinton in 391 B.c, It 
was in the autumn or winter of 
that year, four years after the 
commencement of the war in Beotia 
which began in 395 B,c. (8.20). Ite 
was after thé capture of Lecheum, 


*which took place in the summer 


of 3918B.c.—and before the destruc- 
tion of the Lacedemonian mora 
by Iphikratés, which took place 
in the spring of 390 B.o, For An- 
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Athenian hoplites under Kallias, and peltasts under 
Iphikratés, became much pressed by the hostile posts at 


Lechzeum as well as at Krommyon and Sidus— 


u.0. 390, and by its own exiles as the most active of all 
Advantages enemies. Still however there remained the 
derived bY ; . : : : 

the Corine peninsula and the fortification of Peirzum 


thians from 
possession 
of Peirewum. 
At the in- 
stigation of 
the exiles, 
Agesilaus 
marches 
forth with 
an army to 
attack it. 


as an undisturbed shelter for the Corinthian 
servants and cattle, and a source of subsistence 
for the city. Peireum was an inland post 
north-east of Corinth, in the centre of that 
peninsula which separates the two innermost 
recesses of the Krissean Gulf—the Bay of 
Lecheum on its south-west, the Bay called 
Alkyonis, between Kreusis and Olmize (now 
Psatho Bay), on its north-east. Across this latter bay 
Corinth communicated easily, through Peireum and the 
fortified port of Ginoé, with Kreusis the port of Thespize 
in Beotia.1 The Corinthian exiles now prevailed upon 
Agesilaus to repeat his invasion of the territory, partly in 
order that they might deprive the city of the benefits which 
it derived from Peireum—partly in order that they might 
also appropriate to themselves the honour of celebrating 
the Isthmian games, which were just approaching. The 
Spartan King accordingly marched forth, at the head 
of a force composed of Lacedemounians and gf the Pelo- 
ponnesian allies, first to Lecheum, and thence *o the 
{sthmus, specially so called; that is, the sacred precinct of 
Poseidon near Schosnus on the Saronic Gulf, at the 


dokidés emphatically intimates, of Corinth, when I observe that he 


that at the moment when he spoke, 
not one militury success had yet 
been obtained against the Lace- 
demonians—xaitot moiag Tivoc ay 
exeivot Tap'»Hywy elonvys Etvyov, ei 
piavpovov payny HrtyjGynoay; 
(8.19). This could never have been 
said after the destruction of the 
Lacedemonian m6ra, which made 
*so profound a sensation throughout 
Greece, and so greatly altered the 
temper of the contending parties. 
And it seems to me one proof 
(among others) that Mr. Fynes 
Clinton has not placed correctly 
the events subsequent to the batjle 


assigns the destruction @f the mora 
to the year 392 B.C., a year before 
the date which he rightly sallote 
to the Andokidean oration. I have 
placed (though upon other grounds) 
the destruction of the mora in the 
spring of 390 B.c, which receives 
additional confirmation from this 
passage of Andokidés. 

Both Valckenaer and Sluiter 
(Lect. Andocid. c. x) consider the 
oration of Andokidés de Pace as 
genuine; Taylor and other critics 
hold the contrary opinion. 
Xen. Agesil. ii. 18, 
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narrowest breadth of the Isthmus, where the biennial 


Isthmian festival was. celebrated. 


It was the month of April or beginning of May, and 


the festival had actually begun, under the pre- 
sidency of the Corinthians from the city who 
were in alliance with Argos; a body of Argeians 
being present as guards.! But on the approach 
of Agesilaus, they immediately retired to the 
city by the road to Kenchree, leaving their sa- 
crifices half-finished. Not thinking fit to disturb 
their retreat, Agesilaus proceeded first to offer 
sacrifice himself, and then took a position close 
at hand, in the sacred grouna of Poseidon, while 
the Corinthian exiles went through the so- 
lemnities in due form, and distributed the parsley 
wreaths to the victors. After remaining three 
days, Agesilaus marched away toattack Peirzeum. 
He had no sooner departed than the Corinthians 
from the city came forth, celebrated the festivals 


B.C, 390, 


Isthmian 
festival 
Agesilaus 
disturbs the 
celebration, 
The Corin- 
thian 
exiles, 
under his 
protection, 
celebrate 
it; then, 
when he is 
gone, the 
Corin- 
thians 
come forth 
from the 
city, and 
perform the 
ceremony 
over again. 


and distributed the wreaths, a second time. 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv, 5, 1; Plu- 
tarch, Agesil, cf 21. 

Xenophon, who writes his his- 
tory in the style and language of 
& partisan, says that “the Argeians 
celebrated the festival, Corinth 
having now become Argos.” But 
it seems plain that the truth was 
as I have stated in the text—and 
that the Argeians stood by (with 
gthers of the confederates prob- 
ably also) to protect the Corin- 
thians of the city in the exercise 
of their usual privilege; just as 
Agesilaus, immediately afterwards, 
#&tood by to protect the Corinthian 
exiles while they were doing the 
same thing. 

TheIsthmian games were trietéric, 
that is, celebrated in every alter- 
nate year; in one of the spring 
5) 
months, about April or perhaps 
the beginning of May (the Greek 
months being lunar, no one of 
them would coincide regularly 
with any one of our calendar 
months, year after year); and in 


¢ 


the second and fourth Olympic 
years. From Thucydidés, viii. 9, 
10, we know that this festival was 
celebrated in April 412 B.c.; that 
is, towards the end of the fourth 
year of Olympiad 91, about two 
or three months before the festival 
of Olympiad 92, 

Dodwell (De Cyclis Diss. vi. 2, 
just cited), Corsini (Diss. Agonis- 
tic, iv. 3), and Sclineider in his 
note to this passage of Xenophon 
—all state the Isthmian games to 
have been celebrated in the first 
and third Olympic years; which 
is, in my judgement, a mistike. 
Dodwell erroneously states the 
Isthmian games mentioned in 
Thucydidés, viii. 9, to have been 
celebrated at the beginning of 
Olympiad 92, instead of the fourth 
quarter of the fourth year of 
Olympiad 91: a mistake pointed 
out by Kriiger (ad loc.) as well as 
by Poppo and Dr. Arnold; although 


the argumentation of the latter, 


founded upon the time of the 
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Peireeum was occupied by so numerous a guard, com- 


Agesilaus i 


rising Iphikratés and his peltasts, that Agesi- 


attacks aus, instead of directly attacking it, resorted to 
Peircum, the stratagem of making a suddenretrograde 
which he ‘ ; 

captures, march directly towards Corinth. Probably many 
eee OF the citizens were at that moment absent for 
Herrum, the second celebration of the festival; so that 
many pri-_ those remaining within, on hearing of the ap- 
soners, and . 

much ia of Agesilaus, apprehended a plot to 
ee betray the city to him, and sent in haste to Pei- 
BO. 390. 


reum to summon back Iphikratés with his pel- 


tasts. Having learnt that these troops had passed by in 
the night, ees forthwith again turned his course, and 
marched back to Peireum, which he himself approached 


by the ordinary road, coasting round along the Bay of 
echeum, near the Therma, or warm springs which are 


still discernible;' while he sent a mora or division of troops 
‘to get round the place by a mountain-road more in the in- 
terior, ascanding some woody heights commanding the 
town, and crowned by a temple of Poseidon.2 The move- 
ment was quite effectual. The garrison and inhabitants of 
Peireum, seeing that the place had become indefensible, 
abandoned it on the next day with all their cattle and pro- 
perty, to take refuge in the Herezeum, or sacred ground of 
Héré Akrea, near the western cape of the peninsula. 


Lacedxmonian festival of the Hya- 
kinthia, is extremely uncertain. 
It is a still more strange idea of 
Dodwell that the Isthmian games 
were celebrated at the same time 
as the Olympic games (Annal. 
Xenoph. ad ann. 392). 

1 Sbe Ulrichs, Reisen und 
Forschungen in Griechenland, 
chap. i. p. 3. The modern village 
and port of Lutr&ki derives its 
name from these warm springs, 
which are quite close to it and 
close to the sca, at the foot of the 
mountain of PerachoraorPeireum; 
“on the side of the bay opposite 
to Lechxum, but near the point 
where the level ground constitu- 
ting the Isthmus (properly so- 


called), ends—and whew the rocky | 


or mountainous region, forming 


the westernmost portion of Gera- 
neia (or the peninsula of Peireum), 
begins. The language of Xeno- 
gphon therefore when he comes to 
describe the back-march of Agesig 
laus is perfectly accurate—7on 8 
EXTENEPAXOTOS aNTOD Ta spa e¢ TO 
rhat tov Azyztov, &e.(iv. 5, 8). 

2 Xen. Hellen. iv. 5, 4. 
Xenophon here recounts how, 
Agesilaus sent up ten men with 
fire in pans, to enable those on 
the heights to make fires and 
warm themstlves; the night being 
very cold and rainy, the situation 
very high, and the troops not . 
having come out with blankets or 
warm covering to protect them, 
They kindled large fires, and the 
neighbouring temple of Poseidon 
was accidentally burnt. 


Onap. LXXV. CAPTURE OF PEIRZUM. 17) 
While Agesilaus marched thither towards the coast in 
pursuit of them, the troops descending from the heights 
attacked and captured Ginoé'—the Corinthian town of 
that name situated near the Alkyonian bay over against 
Kreusis in Boeotia. A large booty here fell into their 
hands, which was still farther augmented by the speedy 
surrender of all in the Herseum to Agesilaus, without con- 
ditions. Called upon to determine the fate of the prisoners, 
among whom were included men, women, and children— 
freemen and slaves—with cattle and other property— 
Agesilaus ordered that all those who had taken part in the 
massacre at Corinth in the market-place should be handed 
over to the vengeance of the exiles: and that all the rest 
should be sold as slaves.2, Though he did not here inflict 
any harder measure than was usual in Grecian warfare, the 
reader who reflects that this sentence, pronounced by one 
on the whole more generous than most contemporary com- 
manders, condemned numbers of free Corinthian mem and 
women to a life of degradation, if not of misery—will 
understand by contrast the encomiums with which in an- 
othervolumel set forth the magnanimity of Kallikratidas 
after the capture of Methymna; when he refused, in spite 
of the importunity of his allies, to sell either the Methym- 
nean or the Athenian captives—and when he proclaimed 
the exalted principle, that no free Greek should be sold 
into slavery by any permission of his.3 

As the Lacedemonians had been before masters of 
Lechzeum, Krgmmfon, and Sidus, this last success shuteup 
Corinth on its other side, and cut off its communication 
with Beotia. The city not being in condition to hold out 
much longer, the exiles already began to lay their plans 
for surprising it by aid of friends within.4 So trium- 


4 Xen. Hellen. iv. 6, 5. 

This Gsnoé& must not be con- 
founded with the Athenian town 
of that name, which lay on the 
fromtiers of Attica towards Bootia. 

So also the town of Peirxum 
here noticed must not, be con- 
founded with another Peireum, 
which was also in the Corinthian 
territory, but on the Saronic Gulf, 
and on the frontiers of Epidaurus 
(Thucyd. viii. 10). 


? Xen. Hellen. iv. 5, 5-8 |. 

§ Xen. Hellen. i. 5, 14. See Ch. 
Ixiv. of this History. 

The sale of prisoners here di- 
rected by Agesilaus belies the 
encomiums of his biographers 
(Xen. Agesil. vii. 6; Cornel. Nep. 
Agesil. c, 5). 

* Xen. Agesil. vii. 6; Cornelius 
Nepos, Ages. c. 5. 

The story of Polysnus (iii. 9, 45) 
may perhaps refer to 
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phant was the position of Agesilaus, that his enemies 


were all in alarm, and the Thebans, as well 


Trium- : ae 
phant posi- as others, sent fresh envoys to him to solicit 
ee. peace. His antipathy towards the Thebans 
Danger of was so vehement, that it was a great per- 
Corinth. sonal satisfaction to him to see them thus hu- 
The The- as : f 
bans sond miliated. He even treated their envoys with 
bbe = marked contempt, affecting not to notice them 
ea tiait when they stood close by, though Pharax, the 
poace— proxenus of Thebes at Sparta, was preparing to 
oO id - ° 

tuously, introduce them. 

treated by Absorbed in this overweening pride, and 
Agesilaus, ; 


exultation over conquered enemics, Agesilaus 
was sitting in a round pavilion, on the banks of the lake 
Sudden adjoining the Herzeum, !—with his eyes fixed on 
arrival of the long train of captives brought out under 
bad news, the guard of armed Lacedemonian hoplites, 
spoils the themselves the object of admiration to a crowd 
triumph. —_ of spectators?—when news arrived, as if under 
the special intervention of retributive Nemesis, which 
changed unexpectedly the prospect of affairs.3 A horseman 
was seen galloping up, his horse foaming with sweat. To the 
many inquiries addressed, he returned no answer, nor did 
he stop until he sprang from his horse at the feet of Agesi- 


time. But it is rare that we can 
verify his anecdotes or those of 
the other Tactic writers. M. Reh- 
dantgz strives in vain to find proper 
places for the sixty-three different 
stratagems which Polywnus ascr:- 
bes to Iphikratés. a 

1 This lake is now called Lake 
Vuliasmeni. Considerable ruins 
wepre noticed by M. Dutroyat, in 
the recent French survey, near its 
western extremity; on which side 
it adjoins the temple of Héré 
Akrea, or the Hereum. See M, 
Boblaye, Recherches Géographi- 
ques sur les Ruines de Ja Morée, 
p. 86; and Colonel Leake’s Pelo- 
ponnesiaca, p. 399, 

2 Xen. Hellen. iv. 5, 6. 

Twv 6&8 Aaxsdaipoviny and tw 
Exhwy sbv tots Sépact napHx0).0d40v9 
Pvdaxs, twy aiypahwiws, Paka Ono 


tTwv mapdvtwy Bewpodpewpe of yap 
euTvyoUuvTES xal xpztovvTEs del mwWE 
atrolléatut Soxovew elvan “Ete 68 
xalypevon Md Aynorkiov, nat gor- 
ROTOG AYAMopsuy Toicg Nemprzypevors, 
imme0s tes POST AMUSE, 1AL pane 
lsyupms idpuvute Tw tna’ Ono TO 
AWy GE EpWTWysvac, OTe aT TEARL, 
ooSavi ane -pivato, &e. 

It is interesting to mark in Xe- 
nophon the mixture of philo-La- 
conian complacency—of philo- 
sophical reflection—and of thatcare 
in bringing out the contrast of 
good fortune, with sudden reveyse 
instantly following upon it, which 
forms so, constant a point of 


effect with Grecian poets and 
historians. 
* Plutarch, Agesil. c. 22, &xale 


8& npaypr vepzontov, &c. 
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laus; to whom, with sorrowful tone and features, he made 
his communication. Immediately Agesilaus started up, 
seized his spear, and desired the herald to summon his 
principal officers. On their coming near, he directed them, 
together with the guards around, to accompany him with- 
out a moment’s delay; leaving orders with the general body 
of the troops to follow as soon as they should have 
snatched some rapid refreshment. He then immediately 
put himself in march; but he had not gone far when three 
fresh horsemen met and intormed him, that the task which 
he was hastening to perform had already been accom- 
plished. Upon this he ordered a halt, and returned to the 
Herzeum; where on the ensuing day, to countervail the bad 
news, he sold all his captives by auction.! 

This bad news—the arrival of which has been so 
graphically described by Xenophon, himself pDestrue- 
probably among the bystanders and companions 10m of a 
of Agesilaus—was nothing less than the defeat nian mora. 
and destruction of a Lacedwmonian mora or by the light 
military division by the light troops under under 
Iphikratés. As it was an understood privilege Iphikratés. 
of the Amyklean hoplites in the Lacedemonian army 
always to go home, even when on actual service, to the 
festival of the Hyakinthia, Agesilaus had left all of them 
at Lecheum, The festival day being now at hand, they 
set off to return. But the road from Lecheum to Sikyon 
lay immediately under the walls of Corinth, so that their 
march was not safe without an escort. Accordingly the 
polemarch commanding at Lecheum, leaving that place 
for the time under watch by the Peloponnesian allies, put 
himself at the head of the Lacedemonian mora which 
formed the habitual garrison, consisting of 600 hoplites, 
and of a mora of cavalry (number unknown)—to protect 
the Amykleans until they were out of danger from:the 
enemy at Corinth. Having passed by Corinth, and reached 
a point within about three miles of the friendly town of 
Sikyon, he thought the danger over, and turned back with 
his mora of hoplites to Lecheum; still however leaving the 
officer of cavalry with orders to accompany the Amykleans 
as much farther as they might choose, and afterwards to 
follow him on the return march.? 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 5, 7—~% 2 Xen, Hollen, iv. 6, 11, 12. 
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Though the Amykleans (probably not very numerous) 


a were presumed to be in danger of attack from 


Daring an . ; ‘ ° 
well- Corinth in their march, and though the force in 
planned 4, ‘nat town was known to be considerable, it 
of Iphi- never occurred to the Lacedzemonian polemarch 
kratés. 


that there was any similar danger for his own 
mora of 600 hoplites; so contemptuous was his estimate of 
the peltasts, and so Strong was the apprehension which 
these peltasts were known to entertain of the Lacedemo- 
nians. But Iphikratés, who had let the whole body march 
by undisturbed, when he now saw from the walls of Co- 
rinth the 600 hoplites returning separately, without either 
cavalry or light troops, conceived the idea—perhaps in 
the existing state of men’s minds, no one else would have 
conceived it—of attacking them with his peltasts as they 
repassed near the town. Kallias, the general of the Athe- 
nian hoplites in Corinth, warmly seconding the project, 
marched out his troops, and arrayed them in battle order 
not far from the gates; while Iphikratés with his peltasts 
began his attack upon the Lacedemonian mora in flanks 
and rear. Approaching within missile distance, he poured 
upon them a shower of darts and arrows, which killed or 
wounded several, especially on the unshielded side. Upon 
this the polemarch ordered a halt, directed the youngest 
soldiers to drive off the assailants, and confided the 
wounded to the care of attendants to be carried forward 
to Lecheum.! But even the youngest soldiers, encumbered 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 5, 14. Todzoue 
piv exehevov Tobe Unacmiotag apa 
pevoug anopépsty é¢ Agyatov’ obTtot 
xat povot THE popag TY AAH- 
Weta éowlnaay. 

We have here a remarkable ex- 
pression of Xenophon—“These 
were the only men in the mora 
who were really and truly saved.” 
Ife means, I presume, that they 
were the only men who were saved 
without the smallest loss of hon- 
our; being carried off wounded 
from the field of battle, and not 
having fled or deserted their posts, 
The others who survived, pre- 
served themselves by flight; and 
we know that the treatment of 


those Lacedemonians who ran 
away from the field (ot tpgaavtes), 
on their return to Sparta, was 
insupportably humiliating. See 
Xenoph. Rep. Laced. ix. 4; Plu- 
tarch, Agesil. c. 30. We may 
gather from these words of Xeno- 
phon, that a distinction was really 
made at Sparta between the treat- 
ment of these wounded men here 
carried off, and that of the other 
survivors of the beaten mora, 
Thebraonistat, or shield-bcearers, 
were probably a certain number 
of attendants, who habitually 
carried the shields of the officers 
(compare Xen, Hellen. iv. 8, 39; 
Anab. iv. 2, 20), persons of im- 
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by their heavy shields, could not reach their nimbler ene- 
mies, who were trained to recede before them. And when, 
after an unavailing pursuit, they sought to resume their 
places in the ranks, the attack was renewed, so that nine 
or ten of them were slain before they could get back. 
Again did the polemarch give orders to march forward; 
again the peltasts renewed their attack, forcing him to halt; 
again he ordered the younger soldiers (this time, all those 
between 18 and 33 years of age, whereas on the former oc- 
casion, it had been those between 18 and 28) to rush out 
and drive them off.1 But the result was just the same: 
the pursuers accomplished nothing, and only suffered in- 
creased loss of their bravest and most forward soldiers, 
when they tried to rejoin the main body. Whenever the 
Lacedemonians attempted to make progress, these circum- 
stances were again repeated, to their great loss and dis- 
couragement; while the peltasts became every moment 
more confident and vigorous. 

Some relief was now afforded to the distressed mora 
by the coming up of their cavalry, which had ,.. ,, 
finished the escort of the Amykleans. Had this the mora 
cavalry been with them at the beginning, the escape to 
result might have been different; but it wasnow 777 ™ 
insufficient to repress the animated assaults of the peltasts. 
Moreover the Lacedemonian horsemen were at no time 
very good, nor did they on this occasion venture to push 
their pursuit to a greater range than the younger hoplites 
could keep up with them. At length, after much loss in 
killed and wounded, and great distress to all, the polemarch 
contrived to get his detachment as far as an eminence 
about a quarter of a mile from the sea and about two miles 
from Lecheum. Here, while Iphikratés still continued to 
harass them with his peltasts, Kallias also was marching 
up with his hoplites to charge them hand to hand,—when 
the Lacedemonians, enfeebled in numbers, exhausted in 
strength, and too much dispirited for close fight with anew 
enemy, broke and fled in all directions. Some took the 
road to Lecheum, which place a few of them reached, 


portance, and rich hoplites. It of Platwa (Herod. ix. 10—29) and 
seems hardly to be presumed that in other places. 

every hoplite had an bnagntiorzr,, 1 Xen. Hellen. iv, 6, 15, 16. +4 
in spite of what we read about Gixax ag’ qang—ta nevtexriiexan ag’ 
the attendant Helots atthe battle 73y%:. 
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along with the cavalry; the rest ran towards the sea at the 
nearest point, and observing that some of their friends 
were rowing in boats from Lecheum along the shore to 
rescue them, threw themselves into the sea, to wade or 
swim towards this new succour. But the active peltasts, 
irresistible in the pursuit of broken hoplites, put the last 
hand to the destruction of the unfortunate mora. Out of 
its full muster of 600, a very small proportion survived to 
re-enter Lecheum.! 

The horseman who first communicated the disaster to 
Agesilaus, had started off express immediately from 
Lecheum, even before the bodies of the slain had been 


The Lace. picked up for burial. The hurried movement of 
femonians Agesilaus had been dictated by the desire of 
bodies of reaching the field in time to contend for the 


the slain, possession of the bodies, and to escape the 


nee and shame of soliciting the burial-truce. But the 
Teepe three horsemen who methim afterwards, arrested 
erected by his course by informing him that the bodies had 
Iphikratés. glready been buried, under truce asked and ob- 


tained; which authorised Iphikratés to erect his well- 
earned trophy on the spot where he had first made the 
attack. 2 

Such a destruction of an entire division of Lacede- 
monian hoplites, by light troops who stood in awe of them 
and whom they despised, was an incident, not indeed of great 
political importance, but striking in respect of military 


1 Xon. Hellen. iv. 5, 17. —or the total of slain, 250, is below 


Xenophon affirms the number of 
slain to have been about 250—év 
nacate d& taig payare xat ty PUY] 
anébavoy mept nevijxovta xat draxc- 
ciouc. But he had before distinctly 
stated that the whole mora marching 
back to Lecheum under the pole- 
march, was 600 in number—6 peév 
NOhEBANYOS GD Toig On)itatg, Gdatv 
We eaxusiorg, anjer mahiv ent tO 
Adyavoyv (iv. 5,12). And it is plain, 
from several different expressions, 
that all of them were slain, ex- 
cepting a very few survivors. 

I think it certain therefore that 
one or other of these two numbers 
is erroneous; either the original 
aggregate of 600 is above the truth 


the truth. Now the latter supposi- 
tion appears to me by far the more 
probable of the two. The La-e- 
dxmonians, habitually secret and 
misleading in their returns of their 
own numbers (see Thucyd. v. 74), 
probably did not choose to admit 
publicly a greater total of slain 
than 250. Xenophon has inserted 
this in his history, forgetting that 
his own details of the battle refuted 
the numerical statement, Thetotal 
of c00 is more probable, than any 
smaller number, for the entire 
mora; and itis impossible to assign 
any reasons why Xenophon should 
overstate it, 
2 Xen. Hellen, iv. 5, 8-10, 
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effect and impression upon the Grecian mind. Nothing at 
all like it had occurred since the memorable Groat oifect 
capture of Sphakteria, thirty-five years before; produced 
a disaster less considerable in one respect, that Geen tn? 
the number of hoplites beaten was inferior by mind by 
one-third—but far more important in another pus even’. 
respect, that half the division had surrendered feelings of 
as prisoners; whereas inthe battle near Corinth,’ a pug ae 
though the whole mora (except a few fugitives) relatives of 
perished, it does not seem that a single *he slain. 
prisoner was taken. Upon the Corinthians, Beotians, and 
other enemies of Sparta, the event operated as a joyous 
encouragement, reviving them out of all their previous 
despondency. Even by the allies of Sparta, jealous of her 
superiority and bound to her by fear more than by attach- 
ment, it was welcomed with ill-suppressed satisfaction. 
But upon the army of Agesilaus (and doubtless upon the 
Lacedzmonians at home) it fell like a sudden thunderbolt, 
causing the strongest manifestations of sorrowand sympathy. 
‘To these manifestations there was only one exception—the 
fathers, brothers, or sons, of the slain warriors; who not 
only showed no sorrow, but strutted about publicly with 
cheerful and triumphant countenances, like victorious 
Athletes.! We shall find the like phenomenon at Sparta 
a few years subsequently, after the far more terrible defeat 
at Sueuktra: the relatives of the slain were joyous and 
clate—those gf the survivors, downcast and mortified ;2 a 
fact strikingly characteristic of the intense mental effect of 
the Spartan training, and of the peculiar associations which 
it generated. We may understand how terrible was the 
~ contempt which awaited a Spartan who survived defeat, 
when-we find fathers positively rejoicing that their sons 
had escaped such treatment by death. ° 
Sorely was Agesilaus requited for his supercilioys 
insult towards the ‘'heban envoys. When he at last con- 
sented to see them, after the news of the battle, their tone 
wascompletely altered. They said not a word about peace, 
1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 5,10. “Ate 62 xai’adyadkhousvor ty oixsiw 
anfoug tots Aaxedatpoviors yeyevy- mader mepiyesay. 
BEVIS THe ToLAVTYHS Guppopae, zOh”? If any reader objects to the words 
névOog yy xatad to Aaxwotxoy otpa- which I have used in the teat, I 
T2UBG, Thy Howy etedvagayv ev yWoa request him to compare them with 
+H viol i natépz¢ 7 adekpct: odbto1 the Greek of Xenophon, 
Of, Wanep vexigopot, Aaunrpot 2 Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 16, 
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but merely asked permission to pass through and com- 
Mortifca- municate with their countrymen in Corinth. 
tionofAge- “JT understand your purpose (said Agesilaus, 
sates up Smiling)—you want to witness the triumph ot 
to the walls your friends, and see what itis worth. Come 
of Corrie along with me and I will teach you.” Accord- 
Iphikratés ingly, on the next day, he caused them to ac- 
Goce back company him while he marched his army up 
humiliated to the very gates of Coriyth,—defying those 
to Sparta, within to come out and fight. ‘The lands 
had been so ravaged, that there remained little to destroy. 
But wherever there were any fruit-trees yet standing, the 
J.acedemonians now cut them down. Iphikratés was too 
prudent to compromise his recent advantage by hazarding 
a second battle; so that Agesilaus had only the satisfaction 
gf showing that he was master of the field, and then 
retired to encamp at Lecheum; from whence he sent back 
the Theban envoys by sea to Kreusis. Having then left 
a fresh mora or division at Lecheum, in place of that 
which had been defeated, he marched back to Sparta 
But the aircumstances of the march betrayed his real 
feelings, thinly disguised by the recent bravado of march-: 
ing up to the gates of Corinth. He feared to expose his 
Lacedemonian troops even to the view of those allies 
through whose territory he was to pass; so well was he 
aware that the latter (especially the Mantineians) would 
manifest their satisfaction at the recent defeat. Accord- 
ingly he commenced his day’s march before dawn, and did 
not halt for the night till atter dark: at Mantineia, he not 
only did not halt &t all, but passed by, outside of the 
walls, before day had broken.! There cannot be a more 
convincing proof, of the real dispositions of thé allies 
towards Sparta, and of the sentiment of compulsion which 
dictated their continued adherence; a fact which we shall 
see abundantly illustrated as we adyance in the stream of 
the history. 

The retirement of Agesilaus was the signal for re- 
newed enterprise on the part of Iphikratés; who retook 
Sidus and Krommyon, which had been garrisoned by 
Praxitas—as well as Peireum and (£noé, which had 
been left under occupation by Agesilaus. Corinth 


' Xen. Hellen. iv. 5, 16. 
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was thus cleared of enemies on its eastern and north- 


eastern sides. And though the Lacedzemonians 


‘ : : Successes 
still carried on a desultory warfare from of Ipni- 
Lecheum, yet such was the terror impressed kratés—he 
by the late destruction of their mora, that the Krommyon, 
Corinthian exiles at Sikyon did not venture to Sidus, and 

Peirxum— 
march by land from that place to Lecheum, Corinth re- 
under the walls of Corinth—but communi- ™ains 


cated with Lechzum only by sea.1 In truth 
we hear of no farther serious military opera- 
tions undertaken by Sparta against Corinth, 
before the peace of Antalkidas. And the 
place became so secure, that the Corinthian 


pretty well 
undis- 
turbed by 
enemies, 
The Athe- 
nians recall 
Iphikratés. 


leaders and their Argeian allies were glad to dispense 
with the presence of Iphikratés. That officer had gained so 
much glory by his recent successes, which the Athenian 
orators? even in the next generation never ceased to exto), 
that his temper, naturally haughty, became domincering, 
and he tried to procure, either for Athens or for himself, 
the mastery of Corinth—putting to death some of the philo- 
Argeian leaders. We know these circumstances only by 
brief and meagre allusion; but they caused the Athenians 
to recall Iphikratés with a large portion of his peltasts, and 


to send Chabrias to Corinth in his place.3 


It was either in the ensuing summer—or perhaps 


immediately afterwards during the same sum- 
mer, 390 3B.c.—that Agesilaus undertook an 
expedition into Akarnania; at the instance of 
the Achzans, who threatened, if this were not 
done, to forsake the Lacedzemonian alliance. 
They had acquired possession of the Atolian 
district of Kalydon, had brought the neigh- 
bouring villagers into a city residence, and 
garrisoned it as a dependence of the Achzan 
confederacy. But the Akarnanians—allies of 
Athens as well as Thebes, and aided by an 
Athenian squadron at Giniade—attacked them 
there, probably at the invitation of a portion 


' Xen. Hellen. iv, 6, 19. 
2? Demosthenés—nepi Zuvrafewo— 


B.C, 390-889. 


Expedition 
of Agesi- 
laus against 
Akarnania 
—success- 
ful, after 
some delay 
—the Akar- 
nanians 
submit, and 
enrol thor-- 
selves in 
the Lace- 
demonian 
confede- 
racy. 


boasts that the Athenians were 
masters of the Acro-Corinthus, and 


ce. 8, p. 172. might have kept the city as their 
* Diodor. xiv. 92; Xen. Hellen. own, but that they generously 
iv. 8, 34, refused to do 80. 


Aristeidés (Panathen. p. 168) 
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of the inhabitants, and pressed them so hard, that they 
employed the most urgent instances to obtain aid from 
Sparta. Agesilaus crossed the Gulf at Rhium with a 
considerable force of Spartans and allies, and the full 
muster of the Acheans. On his arrival, the Akarnanians 
all took refuge in their cities, sending their cattle up into 
the interior highlands, to the borders of a remote lake. 
Agesilaus, having sent to Stratus to require them not 
merely to forbear hostilities against the Achzans, but to 
relinquish their alliance with Athens and Thebes, and to 
become allies of Sparta—found his demands resisted, and 
began to lay waste the country. ‘T'wo or three days of 
operations designedly slack, were employed to lull the 
Akarnanians into security; after which, by a rapid forced 
march, Agesilaus suddenly surprised the remote spot in 
which their cattle and slaves had been deposited for safety. 
He spent a day here to sell this booty; merchants probably 
accompanying his army. But he had considerable difliculty 
in his return march, from the narrow paths and high 
mountains through which he had to thread his way. By 
a series of brave and well-combined hill-movements,— 
which probably reminded Xenophon of his own operations 
against the Karduchians in the retreat of the Ten Thousand 
—he defeated and dispersed the Akarnanians, though not 
without suffering considerably from the excellence of their 
light troops. Yet he was not successful in his attack upon 
any one of their cities, nor would he consent to prolong 
the war until seed-time, notwithstanding earnest soli- 
citation from the Achzans, whom he pacified by engaging 
to return the next spring. He was indeed in a difficult 
and dangerous country, had not his retreat been facilitated 
by the compliance of the Aitolians; who calculated (though 
vainly) on obtaining from him the recovery of Naupaktus, 
then held (as well as Kalydon) by the Acheans.1 Partial 
as the success of this expedition had been, however, it 
inflicted sufficient damage on the Akarnanians to accom- 
plish its purpose. On learning that it was about to be 
repeated in the ensuing spring, they sent envoys to Sparta 
to solicit peace; consenting to abstain from hostilities 
against the Acheans, and to enrol themselves as members 
of the Lacedemonian confederacy.? 


2 Diodor. xv. 73, 2 Xen, Hellen. iv. 6, 1-14; iv. 7,1. 
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It was in this same year that the Spartan authorities 
resolved on an expedition against Argos, of 
which Agesipolis, the other king, took the com- 
mand. Having found the border sacrifices The Mace 
favourable, and crossed the frontier, he sent under Age- 
forward his army to Phlius, where the Pelopon- $7) Argos, 
nesian allies were ordered to assemble; but he 
himself first turned aside to Olympia, to consult the oracle 
of Zeus. 

It had been the practice of the Argeians, seemingly 
on more than one previous occasion,t when an yyaneuvre 
invading Lacedemonian army was approaching of the Ar- 
their territory, to meet them by a solemn mes- Oootting 
sage, intimating that it was the time of some the season 
festival. (the Karneian or other) held sacred by ee holy 
both parties, and warning them not to violate Agesipolis 
the frontier during the holy truce. This was ¢onsulls 
in point of fact nothing better thana fraud; for at Olympia 
the notice was sent, not at the moment when "4 Delphi. 
the Karneian festival (or other, as the case might be) ought 
to come on according to the due course of scasons, but at 
any time when it might serve the purpose of arresting a 
Lacedemonian invasion. But though the duplicity of 
the Argeians was thus manifest, so strong were the pious 
scruples of the Spartan king, that he could hardly make up 
his mind to disregard the warning. Moreover in the existing 
confusion of the calendar, there was always room for some 
uncertainty as to the question, which was the true Karneian 
moon; no Dorian state having any right to fix it imperati- 
vely for the others, as the Eleians fixed the Olympic truce, 
and the Corinthians the Isthmian. It was with a view to 
satisfy his conscience on this subject that Agesipolis now 
went to Olympia, and put the question to the oracle of 
Zeus; whether he might with a safe religious conscience 
refuse to accept the holy truce, if the Argeians should now 
tender it. The oracle, habitually dexterous in meeting a 
specific question with a general reply, informed him, that 
he might with a safe conscience decline a truce demanded 
wrongfully and for underhand purposes.? This was accepted 


B.C, 889-888, 


‘Xen. Hollen. iv. 7, 3. Oi 8 bropipovtac omovdae. 
*Apyetot, emst Eyvwsav od Ouvjadpevor 2 Xen. Hellen. iv. 7, 2. ‘O 6é 
wwhdery, Enewpav, Manep elwhe- "Ayyaizodtc—erOwy ele thy Odupriay 
Cas, Esteprvwpesov; So xyjpveac, xai yonotynpratspevos, exnpwra tov 
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by Agesipolis as a satisfactory affirmative. Nevertheless, 
to make assurance doubly sure, he went directly forward 
to Delphi, to put the same question to Apollo. As it would 
have been truly embarrassing, however, if the two holy 
replies had turned out such as to contradict each other, 
he availed himself of the preejudicium which he had already 
received at Olympia, and submitted the question to Apollo 
at Delphi in this form— “Is thine opinion, on the question 


Qedv, el daiwe av Eyor adtm, py Ss- 
yopevm tac onovdag thy “Apyztwv 
Etrody, Inote xaOHxor 6 x pd- 
vOG, GAN Grote éepB8arrerv 
péerhrotev Aaxedatpdveor, tots 
bnépepov tovsg pyvac ‘O bE 
Gete sxearpawey adtm, Garov civar 
pn Seyopevp anovdag adlxwe enepe- 
popévag. "ExetBey 0 eb%d¢ nopsulete 
ele Ashoobde, exqnosto ab tov ’AnddAhw, 
el xaxelvw Scxoly nepi twv anovewy, 
zaQancp tH matpt. 'O 8 anexptvato, 
Aaiparka xata taura. 

I have given in the text what I 
believe to be the meaning of the 
words bropépety Tobe pHvac—upon 
which Schneider has a long and 
not very instructive note, adopting 
an untenable hypothesis of Dod- 
well, that the Argeians on this 
occasion appealed to the sanctity 
of the Isthmian truce; which is 
not countenanced by anything in 
Xenophon, and which it belonged 
to the Corinthians to announce, 
not to the Argeians. The plural 
<ob¢ pyvag indicates (as Weiske 
and Manso understand it) that the 
Argeians sometimes put forward 
the name of one festival, some- 
times of another. We may be pretty 
sure that the Karneian festival was 
one of them; but what the others 
were we cannot tell. It is very 
probable that there were several 
festivals of common obligation 
either among all the Dorians, or 
letween Sparta and Argos—natpw- 
uve tivae oxovode éx mahatod xabe- 
otwors totic Awprsver mp0¢ adAyous 
—to use the language of Pausanias 
(iii, 5, 6), The language of Xeno- 


phon implies that the demand made 
by the Argeians, for observance of 
the Holy Truce, was in itself right- 
ful, or rather, that it would have 
been rightful at a different season; 
but that they put themselves in 
the wrong by making it at an im- 
proper season and for a fraudulent 
political purpose. 

For some remarks on other frau- 
dulent mancuvres of the Argeians, 
respecting the season of the Kar- 
neian truce, see an carlier passage 
of this History, Ch. Ivi. The com- 
pound verb UnowEepsty TONG pyvas 
seems to imply the underhand pur- 
pose with which the Argeians pre- 
ferred their demand of the truce. 
What were the previous occasions 
on which they had preferred a 
similar demand, we are not in- 
formed. Two years before, Agesi- 
laus had invaded and laid waste 
Argos; perhaps they may have 
tried, but without success, to arrest 
his march by a similar pious fraud. 

It is to this proceeding, perhaps, 
that Andokidés alludes (Or. iii. De 
Pace, 8. 27), where he says that the 
Argeians, though strenuous in in- 
sisting that Athens should help 
them to carry on the war for the 
possession of Corinth against the 
Lacedemonians, had nevertheless 
made a separate peace with the 
latter covering their own Argeian 
territory from invasion—adtmi 8&8 
idia elojyyny notnodpevot tHY ywpay 
ob mapgyoucty éurodeusty. Of this 
obscure passage I can give no batter 
explanation. 
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of the holy truce, the same as that of thy father rae on 
“Most decidedly the same,” replied the god. Such double 
warranty, though the appeal was so drawn up as scarcely 
to leave to Apollo freedom of speech,1 enabled Agesipolis 
to return with full confidence to Phlius, where his army 
was already mustered; and to march immediately into the 
Argeian territory by the road of Nemea. Being met on 
the frontier by two heralds with wreaths and in solemn 
attire, who warned him that it was a season of holy truce, 
he informed them that the gods authorized his disobedience 
to their summons, and marched on into the Argeian plain. 

It happened that on the first evening after he had crossed 
the border, the supper and the consequent liba- ,, 

. : ‘ “Zarthquake 
tion having been just concluded, an earthquake in Argos 
occurred; or, to translate the Greek phrase, 2!ter the 
“the god (Poseidon) shook.” To all Greeks, A'gesipolis 
and to Lacedemonians especially, this was a —he disre- 

: » gards it, 
solemn event, and the personal companions of 
Agesipolis immediately began to sing the pean in honour 
of Poseidon; the general impression among the soldiers 
being, that he would give orders for quitting the territory 
immediately, as Agis had acted in the invasion of Elis a 
few years before. Perhaps Agesipolis would have done 
the same here, construing the earthquake as a warning 
that he had done wrong in neglecting the summons of the 
heralds — had he not been fortified by the recent oracles. 
He now replied, that if the earthquake had occurred before 
he crossed the frontier, he should have considered it as a 
prohibition; but as it came after his crossing, he looked 
upon it as an encouragement to go forward. 

So fully had the Argeians counted on the success of 
their warning transmitted by the heralds, that ya ches 
they had made little preparation for defence. up near to 
Their dismay and confusion were very great: Atgos— 
their property was still outlying, not yet remo- plunder 
ved into secure places, so that Agesipolis found taken—he 
much both to destroy and to appropriate. He * 
carried his ravages even to the gates of the city, piquing 

1 Aristotel. Rhetoric. ii. 23. ‘Hy7z- of putting the question to Apollo 
oinno;z av Azhgoic exnpwta toy bedv, at Delphi, after it had already been 
xsypyptvog mpdtepov "Odhupatdow, sl put to Zeus at Doddna, is told 
advtw tadta Soxei, Gnzp tw natpl, about Agesilaus on another oc- 
woalsypov bv tavavtia2 cixeiv. casion (Plutarch, Apophth. Lacon. 

A similar story, aboutthe manner ». 208 F.), 
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himself on advancing a little farther than Agesilaus had 
gone in his invasion two years before. He was at last driven 
to retreat by the terror of a flash of hghtning in his camp, 
which killed several persons. And a project which he had 
formed, of erecting a permanent fort on the Argeian fron- 
tier, was abandoned in consequence of unfavourable sa- 
crifices. 1 

Besides these transactions in and near the Isthmus of 
Corinth, the war betweenSparta and her enemies 


Transac- : ; 
tions in was prosecuted during the same years both in 
ae of the «islands and on the coast of Asia Minor, 


though our information is so imperfect that we 
can scarcely trace the thread of events. The 
from defeat near Knidus (394 .c.),—the triumphant 
dechens. maritime force of Pharnabazus and Konon at 
the Isthmus of Corinth in the ensuing year (393 3.c.), — 
the restoration of the Athenian Long Walls and fortified 
port,—and the activity of Konon with the fleet among the 
islands2—so alarmed the Spartans with the idea of a second 
Athenian maritime empire, that they made every effort 
to detach the Persian force from the side of their enemies. 

The Spartan Antalkidas, a dexterous, winning, and 
artful man,? not unlike Lysander, was sent as 
envoy to Tiritbazus (392 B.c.); whom we now 
find as satrap of Ionia in the room of Tithraustés, 


Sparta to 
detach the 
Great King 


The Spar- 

tan Antal- 
kidas is sent 
as envoy to 


Koba7us. after having been satrap of Armenia during the 
other en- retreat of the Ten Thousand. As iribazus 
rpys sent = was_newly arrived in Asia Minor, he had not 
Athens and acquired that personal enmity ayainst the Spar- 
Brannt tans, which the active hostilities of Derkyllidas 
allies. and Agesilaus had inspired to Pharnabazus and 

1 Xen, Hellen. iv. 7, 7; Pausan. while after the events (about B.c. 
iii. 6, 6. 353—see Mr. Clinton’s Fast. H, in 


It rather seems, by the language 
of these two writers, that they look 
upon the menacing signs, by which 
Agesipolis was induced to depart, 
as marks of some displeasure of 
the gods against his expedition. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 12. Compare 
Isokratés, Or. vii. (Areopag.) s, 15. 
anaong yap He ‘EAdadog nO tH 
moAt Ow UnomEetuvars xat wETA THY 
Kovwvos vaupayiav xai peta thy 
Trpobéov otpatnyiav, &c. This ora- 
tion however was composed a tong 


that year); and Isokratés exag- 
gerates; mistaking the break-up of 
the Lacedemonian empire for a 
resumption of the Athenian. De- 
mosthenés also (cont. Lept. c. 16. 
p. 477) confounds the same two 
ideas; and even the Athenian vote 
of thanks to Konon, perpetuated 
on a commemorative column, coun- 
tenanced the same impression— 
enstOyn Kovwv rrevilgpwoe tovg AOn- 
vay cuppryous, &C. 
3 Plutarch, Artaxerx. c, 22, 
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other Persians. Moreover jealousy between neighbouring 
satraps was an ordinary feeling, which Antalkidas 
now hoped to turn to the advantage of Sparta. To 
counteract his projects, envoys were also sent to Tin 
bazus, by the confederate enemics of Sparta—Athens, 
Thebes, Corinth, and Argos: and Konon, as the envoy of 
Athens, was incautiously dispatched among the number. 
On the part of Sparta, Antalkidas offered, first, to abandon 
to the King of Persia all the Greeks on the continent of 
Asia; next, as to all the other Greeks, insular as well as 
continental, he required nothing more than absolute auto- 
nomy for each separate city, great and small.1 The Persian 
King (he said) could neither desire anything more for him- 
self, nor have any motive for continuing the war against 
Sparta, when he should once be placed in possession of all 
the towns on the Asiatic coast, and when he should find 
both Sparta and Athens rendered incapable of annoying 
him, through the autonomy and disunion of the Hellenic 
world. But to neither of the two propositions of Antal- 
kidas would Athens, Thebes, or Argos, accede. As to the 
first, they repudiated the disgrace of thus formally 
abandoning the Asiatic Greeks;? as to the second pro- 


4 Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 12-14. 

2 Diodor. xiv. 110. He affirms 
that these cities strongly objected 
to this concession, five years after- 
_ wards, when the peace of Antal- 
kidas was actually concluded; but 
that they were forced to give up 
their scruples and accept the peace 
including the concession, because 
they had not force enough to resist 
Persia and Sparta acting in hearty 
alliance. 

Hence we may infer with cer- 
tainty, that they also objected to 
it during the earlier discussions, 
when it was first broached by 
Antalkidas; and that their objec- 
tions to it were in part the cause 
why the discussions reported in 
the text broke off without result. 

It is true that Athens, during 
her desperate struggles in the last 
years of the Peloponnesian War, 
ad consented to this conccssion, 


and even to greater, without doing 
herself any good (‘Thucyd. viii. 56). 
But she was not now placed in 
circumstances so imperious as to 
force her to be equally yielding. 
Plato, in the Menexenus (c. 17. 
p. 245), asserts that all the allies 
of Athens—Beotians, Corinthians, 
Argeians, é&¢c., were willing to 
surrender the Asiatic Greeks at 
the requisition of Artaxerxés; but 
that the Athenians alone resolutely 
stood out, and were in conecquence 
left without any allies. The latter 
part of this assertion, as to the 
isolation of Athens from her allies, 
is certainly not true; nor do I 
believe that the allies took es- 
sentially different views from 
Athens on the point. The Mene- 
xenus, eloquent and complimentary 
to Athens, must be followed cau. 
tiously agto matters of fact. Plato 
goes the length of denying that 
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position, 
Antalkidas 
offers to 
surrender 
the Asiatic 
Greeks, and 
demands 
universal 
autonomy 
throughout 
the Grecian 
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guaranteeing autonomy to every distinct 
city of Greece, they would admit it only under 
special reserves, which it did not suit the pur- 
pose of Antalkidas to grant. In truth the pro- 
position went to break up (and was framed with 
that view) both the Bootian confederacy under 
the presidency of Thebes, and the union between 
Argosand Corinth; while it alsodeprived Athens. 


aaa of the chance of recovering Lemnos, Imbros, 
tan allies and Skyros!—islands which had been possessed 
refuse to and recolonised by her since the first 

aaa: ecolonised by her since the first commence- 


thoseterms. ment of the confederacy of Delos; indeed the 
two former, even from the time of Miltiadés the conqueror 
of Marathon. 


Here commences a new era in the policy of Sparta. 
Hostility of ‘hat she should abnegate all pretension to ma- 


Sparta to ritime empire, is noway difficult to understand 
oe —seeing that it had already been irrevocably 
deracies of overthrown by the defeat of Knidus. Nor can 
Ee we wonder that she should abandon the Greeks 
proclaimed on the Asiatic continent to Persian sway; since 
under te this was nothing more than she had already 
universal consented to do in her conventions with Tissa- 
autonomy. 


phernés and Cyrus during the latter years of 
the Peloponnesian War?—and consented, let us add, not 
under any of that stringent necessity which at the same 
time pressed upon Athens, but simply with a view to the 
maximum of victory over an enemy already enfeebled. The 
events which followed the close of that war (recounted in 
a former chapter) had indeed induced her to alter her de- 
termination, and again to espouse their cause. But the 
real novelty now first exhibited in her policy, is, the full 
development of what had before existed in manifest tend- 
ency —hostility against all the partial land-confederacies 
of Greece, disguised under the plausible demand of uni- 
versal autonomy for every town, great or small. How this 
autonomy was construed and carried into act, we shall see 


' Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 15. 

2 See a striking passage in the 
Or. xii. (Panathen.) of Isokratis, 
8. 110. 


the Athenians subscribed the con- 
vention of Antalkidas. Aristeidés 
(Panathen. p. 172) says that they 
were forced to subscribe it, because 
all their allies abandoned them. 
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heréafter; at present, we have only to note the first 


proclamation of it by Antalkidas in the 
Sparta. 


name of 


On this occasion, indeed, his mission came to nothing, 


from the peremptory opposition of Athens and 
the others. But he was fortunate enough to 
gain the approbation and confidence of Tiri- 
bazus; who saw so clearly how much both pro- 
positions tended to promote the interests and 
power of Persia, that he resolved to go up in 
person to court, and prevail on Artaxerxés to 
act in concert with Sparta. Though not daring 
to support Antalkidas openly, ‘Tiribazus se- 
cretly gave him money to reinforce the Spartan 
fleet: He at the same time rendered to Sparta 
the far more signal service of arresting and de- 
taining Konon, pretending that the latter was 
acting contrary to the interests of the King.! 


Antalkidas 
gains the 
favour of 
Tiribazus, 
who 
espouses 
privately 
the cause 
of Sparta, 
though the 
proposi- 
tions for 
peace fail, 
Tiribazus 
seizes 
Konon— 
Konon’s 
career is 
now closed, 
either by 


death or 
imprison- 
ment. 


This arrest was a pross act of perfidy, since 
Konon not only commanded respect in his cha- 
racter of envoy—but had been acting with the full con- 
fidence, and almost under the orders, of Pharnabazus. But 
the removal of an officer of so much ability,—the only man 
who possessed the confidence of Pharnabazus,—was the 
most fatal of all impediments to the naval renovation of 
Athens. It was fortunate that Konon had had time to re- 
build the Long Walls, before his means of action were 
thus abruptly intercepted. Respecting his subsequent fate, 
there exist contradictory stories. According to one, he 
was put to death by the Persians in prison; according to 
another, he found means to escape and again took refuge 
with Evagoras in Cyprus, in which island he afterwards 
died of sickness.2 The latter story appears undoubtedly 
to be the true one, But it is certain that he never atter- 
wards had the means of performing any public service, 
and that his career was cut short by this treacherous de- 
tention, just at the moment when its promise was the most 
splendid for his country. 


' Xen. Hellen. iv, 8, 16; Diodor. 
xiv, %5. 
2 Lysias, Or. xix. (Dc Bon. Ari- 


stoph.) e. 41, 42, 44; Cornelius 
Nepos, Conon, c. 5; Isokratés, Or. 
iv. (Panegyr.) 8. 180, 
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Tiribazus, on going up to the Persian court, seems to 
Tiripaus  2avVe been detained there for the purpose of 
cannot pre- concerting measures against Evagoras prince 


vail with of Salamis in Cyprus, whose revolt from Persia 
the Persian 


court, was on the point of breaking out. But the 


which still Persian court could not yet be prevailed upon 
continues 


hostile to to show any countenance to the propositions of 


Sparta. _ Sparta or of Antalkidas. On the contrary, 
Struthas 1s : : 

sent down otruthas, who was sent down to Jonia as tem- 
to act ig porary substitute for Tiribazus, full of anxiety 
a J . * 
Lacedwmo- to avenge the ravages of Agesilaus, acted with 


nians in = vjgorous hostility against the Lacedaemonians, 


Tonia. aye ps ae a 
and manifested friendly dispositions towards 
Athens. 
Thimbron (of whom we have before heard as first 
H:6s B01: taking the command of the Cyreian army in 
‘ ' oy , 2 > oD mn a > Lr 0 
Victory of 81a Minor, after their return from Thrace) re 


Struthas ceived orders again to act as head of the Lace- 
pver *17- damonian forces in Asia against Struthas. The 
the Lace- new commander, with an army estimated by 
nea dag Diodorus at 8000 men,! marched from Ephesus 
Thimbron into the interior, and began his devastation of 
is slain. = the territory dependent on Persia. But his 
previous command, though he was personally amiable,? 
had been irregular and disorderly, and it was soon observed 
that the same detects were now yet more prominent, ag- 
gravated by too liberal indulgence in convivial pleasures. 
Aware of his rash, contemptuous, and improvident mode 
of attack, Struthas laid a snare for him by sending a de- 
tachment of cavalry to menace the camp, just when Thim- 
bron had concluded his morning meal in company with the 
flute-player Thersander—the latter not merely an excellent 
musician, but possessed of a full measure of Spartan cou- 
rage. Starting from his tent at the news, Thimbron with 
Thersander, waited only to collect the few troops im- 
mediately at hand, without even leaving any orders for the 
remainder, and hastened to repel the assailants; who gave 
way easily, and seduced him into a pursuit. Presently. 


1 Diodor. xiv. 99. YELONTIXWTEPOG oTpPATHYOG’ OSE Yar 
: M . . . * - ‘ ~ 
2 Xon. Hellen. iv. 8, 22. Hy 6: expztovy abtod at ted cwpatos 
+ y . Di * ' en « : ’ 48 t t wr a 
obtoc avnp (Diphridas) ebyapicg FOovai, ahd’ dei, mpog w ein Epyy, 
“6 O0Y Httov tov OipBpwvos, tout Enpattey. 
PaAAGY TE GOUYTETaypEvoc, xal ey- 
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Struthas himself, appearing with a numerous and well- 
arrayed body of cavalry, charged with yigour the disorderly 
detachment of Thimbron. Both that general and Ther- 
sander, bravely fighting, fell among the first; while the 
army, deprived of their commander, as well as ill-prepared 
for a battle, made but an ineffective resistance. They were 
broken, warmly pursued, and the greater number slain. A 
few who contrived to escape the active Persian cavalry, 
found shelter in the neighbouring cities. ! 

This victory of Struthas, gained by the Persian ca- 
valry, displays a degree of vigour and ability 4.0. 390. 
which, fortunately for the Greeks, was rarely Diphridas 
seen in Persian operations. Our scanty in- ee 
formation does not enable us to trace its con- Thimbron. 
sequences. We find Diphridas sent out soon after by the 
Lacedemonians, along with the admiral Ekdikus, as suc- 
cessor of Thimbron, to bring together the remnant of the 
defeated army, and to protect those cities which had con- 
tributed to form it. Diphridas—a man with all the popular 
qualities of his predecessor, but a better and more careful 
officer—is said to have succeeded to some extent in this 
difficult mission. Being fortunate enough to take captive 
the son-in-law of Struthas with his wife (as Xenophon had 
captured Asidatés), be obtained a sufficiently large ransom 
to enable him to pay his troops for some time.? But it is 
evident that his achievements were not considerablé, and 
that the Ionian Greeks on the continent are now left to 
brats We their position, as they can, against the satrap 
at Sardis. ° 

The forces of Sparta were much required at Rhodes; 
which island (as has been mentioned already) 5.6. 390. 
had revolted from Sparta about five years before 1, ..ammo- 
(a few months anterior to the battle of Knidus), nian fleet at 
dispossessed the Lysandrian oligarchy, and #)0ae* 
established a democratical government. But disputes in 
since that period, an opposition-party in the is- *?® is!an¢. 
land had gradually risen up, acquired strength, and come 
into correspondence with the oligarchical exiles; who on 
their side warmly solicited aid from Sparta, representing 
that Rhodes would otherwise become thoroughly dependent 
on Athens. Accordingly the Lacedzmonians sent eight 
triremes across the Aigean under the command of Ekdikus; 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 18, 19, 3 Xen. Hellen, iv. 8, 21, 22. 
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the first of their ships of war which had crossed since the 
defeat of Knidus.1 Though the Perso-Athenian naval 
force in the Augean had been either dismissed or paralysed 
since the seizure of Konon, yet the Rhodian government 
possessed a fleet of about twenty triremes, besides consider- 
able force of other kinds; so that Ekdikus could not even 
land on the island, but was compelled to halt at Knidus. 
Fortunately, Teleutias the Lacedzemonian was now in the 
Corinthian Gulf with a fleet of twelve triremes, which 
were no longer required there; since Agesilaus and he had 
captured Lecheum a few months before, and destroyed the 
maritime force of the Corinthians in those waters. He 
was now directed to sail with his squadron out of the Co- 
rinthian Gulf across to Asia, to supersede Ekdikus, and 
take the command of the whole fleet for operations off 
Rhodes. On passing by Samos, he persuaded theinhab- 
Itants tq embrace the cause of Sparta, and to furnish him 
with a few ships; after which he went onward to Knidus, 
where, superseding Ekdikus, he found himself at the head 
of twenty-seven triremes.2 In his way from Knidus to 
Rhodes, he accidentally fell in with the Athenian admiral 
Philokratés, conducting ten triremes to Cyprus to the aid 
of Evagoras in his struggle against the Persians. He was 
fortunate enough to carry them as prisoners into Knidus, 
where he sold the whole booty, and then proceeded with 
his fleet, thus augmented to thirty-seven sail, to Rhodes. 
Here he established a fortified post, enabling the oligarch- 
ical party to carry on an active civil] war. But he was 
defeated in a battle—his enemies being decidedly the 
stronger force in the island, and masters of all the 
cities. 

' Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 21. 


. ? Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 23. 
Diodorus (xiv. 97) agrees in this 


dokimus (Ekdikus?), ‘' Diphilus 
(Diphridas?), aud Philodikus, as 
commanders. 


number of 27 triremes, and in the 
fact of aid having been obtained 
from Samos, which 
persuaded to detach itself from 
Athens. But he recounts the cir- 
cumstances in a very different 
manner. He represents the oli- 
garchical party in Rhodes as hav- 
ing risen in insurrection, and be- 
come masters of the island: he 


does not name Teleutias, but Eu-_ 


island was 


The statement of Xenophon de- 
serves the greater credence, in 
my judgement. His means of in- 
formation, as well as his interest, 
about Teleutias (the brother of 
Agesilaus) were copsiderable. 

* Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 24—26. 

Although the three ancient Rho- 
dian cities (Lindus, lalysus, and 
Kameirus) had coalesced (seo 
Diodor. xiii. 75) a few vears before 
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The alliance with Evagoras of Cyprus, in his conten- 
tion against Artaxerxés, was at thismoment an ‘ho Athe- 
unfortunate and perplexing circumstance for mians send 
Athens, since she was relying upon Persian aid goras at 
against Sparta, and since Sparta was bidding Cyprus. . 
against her for it. But the alliance was one with purer 
which she could not lightly throw off. For they ad- 
Evagoras had not only harboured Konon with hie, ‘i onal 
the remnant of the Athenian fleet after the his alliance 
disaster of AUgospotami, but had earned a grant Rea ae is 
of citizenship and the honour of a statue at convenient, 
Athens, as a strenuous auxiliary in procuring that Persian 
aid which gained the battle of Knidus, and as a personal 
combatant in that battle, before the commencement of his 
dissension with Artaxerxés,! It would have been every 
way advantageous to Athens at this moment to decline 
assisting Evagoras, since, (not to mention the probability 
of offending the Persian court) she had more than enough 
to employ all her maritime force nearer home and for pur- 
poses more essential to herself. Yet in spite of these very 
serious considerations of prudence, the paramount feelings 
of prior obligation and gratitude, enforced by influential 
citizens who had formed connexions in Cyprus, determined 
the Athenians to identify themselves with his, gallant 
struggles? (of which I shall speak more fully presently). 
So dittle was*fickleness, or instability, or the easy oblivion 
of past feelings, a part of their real nature—though histo- 
rians have commonly denounced it as among their promi- 
nent qualities. 

The capture of their squadron under Philokratés, how- 


into the great city of Rhodes, possible enough that there. might 


afterwards so powerful and ce- 
lebrated—yet they still continued 
to exist, and apparently as forti- 
fied places, For Xenophon speaks 
of the democrats in Rhodes as 
TAR TE TOAELS EyGv7ae, Hc. 
Whether the Philokratés here 
named as Philokratés son of Ephi- 
altés, is the same person as the 
Philokratés accused in the Thir- 
tieth Oration of Lysias—cannot 
be certainly made out. It is 


be two, contemporary ‘Athenians 
bearing this name, which worjJd 
explain the circumstance that 
Xenophon here names the father 
Ephialtés—a practice occasigna) 
with him, but not common. 

! Igsokratés, Or. ix. (Evagoras) s. 
67, 68, 82; Epistola Philippi ap. 
Demosthen. Orat. p. 161. c. 4. 

2 Lysias, Orat. xix. (De Bonir 
Aristoph.) 8, 27~44, 
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eugene: ever, and the consequent increase of the Lace- 
av deemonian naval force at Rhodes, compelled the 
rasybu- - ’ ; 
lus is sent Athenians to postpone further aid to Evagoras, 
with a fleet and to arm forty triremes under Thrasybulus 
rom . . . ° . 
Athens to {for the Asiatic coast; no inconsiderable effort, 
the Asiatic when we recollect that four years before, there 
neater was scarcely a single trireme in Peirzus, and 
tions inthe not even a wall of defence around the place. 
Hellespont ;-y, . +: ‘os : 
and Though sent immediately for the assistance of 
Bosphorus. Rhodes, Thrasybulus judged it expedient to go 
first to the Hellespont; probably from extreme want of 
money to pay his men. Derkyllidas was still in occupa- 
tion of Abydos, yet there was no Lacedemonian fleet in 
the strait; so that Thrasybulus was enabled to extend the 
alliances of Athens both on the European and the Asiatic 
side—the latter being under the friendly satrap Pharna- 
bazus. Reconciling the two Thracian princes, Seuthés and 
Amadokus, whom he found at war, he brought koth of 
them into amicable relations with Athens, and then moved 
forward to Byzantium. That city was already in alliance 
with Athens; but on the arrival of Thrasybulus, the alliance 
was still further cemented by the change of its government 
into a democracy. Having established friendship with the 
opposite city of Chalkedon, and being thus master of the 
Bosphorus, he sold the tithe of the commercial ships sailing 
out of the Euxine;! leaving doubtless an adequate force to 
exact it. This wasastriking evidence of reviveqAthenian ma- 
ritime power, which seems also to have been now extended 
more or lesstoSamothrace, Thasos, and the coast of Thrace. 2 
From Byzantium Thrasybulus sailed to Mityléné, 
which was already in friendship with Athens; though 
victory of Methymna and the other citjes in the island’ 
Thrasybu. were still maintained by a force under the Lace- 
bos_he.  dsemonian harmost Therimachus. With the aid 
levies con- of the Mitylenzans, and of the exiles from other 
ie ce Lesbian cities, Thrasybulus marched to the 
Asiatic borders of Methymna,where he was met. by 
roatinnoar Therimachus; who had also brought together 
Aspendus. his utmost force, but wasnow completely de- 
' Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 25—27. as about the dues charged on the 
Polybius (iv. 38—47) gives in- merchant-vessels going in to, or 
structive remarks and information coming out of, the Euxine—and 
about the importance of Byzan- the manner in which these dues 
tium and its very peculiar posi- pressed upon general trade. 
tion, in the ancient world—as well 2 Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 7. 
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feated and slain. The Athenians thus kecame masters of 
Antissa and Eresus, where they were enabled to levy a 
valuable contribution, as well as to plunder the refractory 
territory of Methymna. Nevertheless Thrasybulus, in spite 
of farther help from Chios and Mityléné, still thought him. 
self not in a situation to go to Rhedes with adeantage 
Perhaps he was not sure of pay in advance, and the pre. 
sence of unpaid troops in an exhausted island mighf be a 
doubtful benefit. Accordingly, he sailed from Lesbos 
along the western and southern coast of Asia Minor, levy: 
ing contributions at Halikarnassts! and other places, unti: 
he came to Aspendus in Pamphylha; where he also obtain. 
ed nioney and was about. to depart with it, when some 
misdeeds committed by his soldiers so exasperated the in. 
habitants that they attacked him by night unprepared ir 
his tentyand slew him.? : 

Thus perished the citizen to whom, more than to any 
one else, Atliens owéd not only her renovated ©, ,+acter 
democracy, but its wise, generous, and tharmo- of Thrasy- 
nious working, after renovation. Even the Pulus. ° 

hilo-Laconian and oligarchical Xenophon bestows upor 
nim a marked and unaffected eulogy.3 His devoted pa. 
triotism in commencing and prosecuting. the strugg) 
against the Thirty, at a time when they not only were a 
the height of their ae but had plausible groun@ fo: 
calculating on the full auxiliary strength of Sparta,.deser 
ves high admiration. But the feature which stands ye 
more eminent in his character—a feature infinitely rare in 
the Grecian character generally—is, that the energy of : 
successful leader was combined with complete absence bot! 
of vindictive antipathies for the past, and ef overbearin; 
ambition for himself. Content to live himself as a simpl 
citizen under the restored democracy, he taught his coun 
trymen to forgive an oligarc. ical party from whom the: 
had suffered atrocious wrongs, and set the example himsel 
of acquiescing in the loss of his own large property. Th 


' Lysias, Or. xxvili. cont. Erg, s, 
1, 20. : 

2 Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 28—30; 
Diodor. xiv. 94, a 

phe latter states that Thrasybu- 
lus lost twenty-three triremes by 
a storm near Lesbos-which Xe- 


VoL IX. 


nophon docs not notice, and whic 
seems improbable, 

3 Xen. Hellen. iv. 8 31. Ky 
OpacvPovdos pév oy, pare Soxw 
aynp ayabog etvat, obtuse eteded 
THOS. | 
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generosity of such a proceeding ought not to count for less, 
because it was af the same time dictated by the highest 
political prudence. We find, in an oration of Lysias 
against Ergoklés (a citizen who served in the Athenian 
fleet on this last expedition), in which the lAtter is accused 
of gross peculations—insinuations against Thrasybulus, of 
having countenanced the delinquency, though coupled 
with’ praise of his general character. Even the words as 
they now stand are so vague as to carry little evidence; 
but when we reflect that the oration was spoken after the 
death of Thrasybulus, éhey are entitled to no weight 


at all.1 


The Athenians sent Agyrrhius to succeed ThrasyBulus. 


Agyrrhius 
succeeds 
Thrasy- 
bulus— 
Rhodes still 
holds out 
against the 
Lacedamo- 
niaps. ’ 


assembled.2 


' Lysias, 
8. 9, 

Ergoklés is charged in this ora- 
tion with gross abuse of power, 
oppression towards allies and 
citizens of Athens, and peculation 
for his own profit, during the course 
of the expedition of Thrasybulus; 
who is indirectly accused of con® 
niving at such miscortduct, It 
appears that the Athenians, as 
soon as they were informed that 
Thrasybulus had established the 
toll in the Bosphorus, passed a 
decree that an account should be 
sent home of all moneys exacted 
‘from the various cities, and that 
the colleagues of Thrasybulus 
should come home to go through 
the audit (8.5); implying (so far 
as we can understand what is thus 
briefly noticed) that Thrasybulus 
himself should not be obliged to 
come home, but might stay on his 
Hellegpontine or Asiatic command. 


cont. Ergo. Or. xxviii. 


After the death of the latter, we may conclude 
that the fleet went to Rhodes, its original dés- 
tination—though Xenophon does not expressly 
say so; the rather as neither Teleutias nor any 
subsequent Lacedemonian commander appears 
to have become master of the island, in spite of 
the considerable force which they had there 
The Lacedemonians however, on their side, 


Ergoklés, however, probably one 
of these colleagues, resented this 
decree a8 an insult, and advised 
Thrasybulus to seize Byzantium, 
to retain the fleet, and to marry 
the daughter of the Thracian prince 
Beuthés. It is also affirmed in the 
oration that the fleet had come 
home in very bad Condition (s. 2-4), 
and that the money, levied with 
so much criminal abuse, had been 
either squandered or fratdulently 
appropriated. 

We learn from another oration 
that Ergoklés was condemned ‘to 
death. His property was confis- 
cated, and was said to amount to 
30 talents, though he had been poor 
before the expedition; but nothing 
like that amount was discovered 
after the sentence of confiscation 
(Lysias, Or. xxx. cont. Philokrat. 
8. 3). / 

2 Xen. Hellen, iv, 8, 31. 
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being also much in want of money, Teleutias was obliged 
(in the same manner as the Athenians) to move from island 
to island, levying contributions as he could. 

. When the news of the successful proceedings of 
Thrasybulus at Byzantium aad the Hellespont, again 
establishing a toll for the profit of Athens, reached Sparta, 
it excited go much anxiety, that Anaxibius, having great 
influence with the Ephors of the time, prevailed snaxibius 
on them to send him out as harmost to Abydos, is sent to 
in tKe room of Derkyllidas, who had now been Soy? tg.). 
in that post for several years. Having been the lespont in 
officer originally employed to procure “the revolt ee mink 
of the place from Athens (in 411 3.c.),? Derkylli- —nis 
das had since rendered service not less essential Syoceed- 
in preserving it to Sparta, during the extensive ing¢—he 
desertion which followed the battle of Knidus. Q°PUYS*, 
But it was suppgsed, that he ought to have the tolls of 
checked the aggressive plans of Thrasybulus; ‘° 87+ 
moreover Anaxibius promised, if a small force were 
entrusted to him, to put down effectually the newly- 
revived Athenian influence. He was presumed to know 
well those regions, in which he had once already been 
admiral, at the moment when Xenophon and the Cyreian 
army first returned; the harshness, treachery, and corrup- 
tion, which he displayed i in his dealing with that gallant 
body of men, have been already recounted in a former 
chapter.3 With three triremes, and funds for the pay of 
1000 mercgnary troops, Anaxibius accordingly went to 
Abydos. He began his operations with considerable vigour, 
both against Athens and against Pharnabazus. While he 
armed a Jand-torce, which he employed in making incursions 
on thé neighbouring cities in the territory of that satrap, 
—he at the same time reinforced his little squadron by 
three triremes oyt of the harbour of Abydos, so that he 
became strong enough to seize the merchant-vessels passing 
along the Hellespont to Athens or to her allies.4 The 
force which Thr asybulus had left at Byzantium to secure 
the strait-revenues, was thus inadequate to its object with- 
out farther: addition. 


a 


4 Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 2. . *Sée above, Chapter Ixxi. 
4 Thucyd. viii. 61; compare Xo- * Xen. Hellen, iv. 8, 32, 33, 
noph. Anab. v. 6, 24. 
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Fortunately, Iphikratés was at this moment disengaged 
The Athe- . at Athens, ehaving recently returned from 
nians send Corinth with his body of peltasts, for whom 
phikratés 
with his doubtless employment wag wanted. He was 
peltasteand accordingly set with 1200 peltasts and eight 
the Hel. | triremes, to combat Anaxibius in the Helles- 
lespont.His pont: which now became again the scené of 
stratagem . . ee ° : 
to surprise conflict, as it had been in the latter years of 
Anaxibius.. the Peloponnesian War; the Athenians from 
the European side, the Lac¢edemonians from the Asmtic. 
At first the warfare consisted of desultory, privateering, 
and money-levying excursions on both sides.1 But at 
length, the watchful genius of Iphikratés discovered op- 
portunity for a successful stratagem. Anaxibius, having 
just drawn the téwn of Antandrus into his alliance, had 
marched thither for the purpose of leaving a garrison in 
it, with his Lacedzeemonian and mercenary forces, as well 
as 200 hoplites front Abydos itself» His way lay across 
the mountainous region of Ida, southward to ‘the coast of 
the Gulf of Adramyttium. Accordingly Iphikratés, fore- 


seeing that he would speedily return, crossed over in the, 


night from the Chersonese, and planted himself in ambush 
on the line of return march, at a point where it traversed 
the desert and mountainous extremities of the Abydene 
territory, near the gold mines of Kremast¢, The triremes 
which carriedshim across were ordered to gail up the strait 
on the next day, in order that Anaxibius might be apprised 
of it, and might suppose Iphikratés to be emplpyed on his 
wdinary money-levying excursion. 

The stratagem was completely successful. Anaxibius 
Yefeat and returned on the next day, without the least. sus- 
eath of — picion of any enemy at hand, marching ih care- 
‘naxibius less order and with long-stretched files, as well 
rom the narrowness of the mountain path as from the 


circumstance that he was in the friendly territory of 


Abydos: Not expecting to fight, he had unfortunately 
either omitted the morning sacrifice, or taken no pains to 
ascertain that the victims were favourable; so Xenophon 
informs us,? with that constant regard to the-divinejud- 


"1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 35, 36. td OVERETASUXEVEL, 

gy TpWtOY Anotas Stangprovtscemo- *% Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 36. ‘O ‘Ava- 
hépouy Ghhyhoig..... Oru, Soxoin, Eibios anenopsueto, Ws gév edsyeto, 
apanep siwhet, an’ apyvpodoyizy ez- 0852 tTwWv iepwy Yeyexrnpevwy 


» 
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gements and divine warnings which pervades both the 
Hellenica and the Anabasis. [phikratés having suffered the 
Abydenes who were in the van to pass, suddenly sprang 
from his ambush, to assault Anaxibius with the Lacede- 
monians and the mercenaries, as they descended thie 
mountain pass into the plain of Kremasté. His appearance 
struck terror and confusion into the whole army; unpre- 
pared in its disorderly array for stedfast resistauce—even 
if the minds of the soldiers had been ever so well strung 
—against well-trained peltasts, who were sure to prevail 
over hoplites not in steady rank. To Anaxibius himself, 
the truth stood plain at once. Defeat was inevitable, and 
there remained no other resource for him except to die 
like a brave man. Accordingly, desiring his shield-bearer 
to hand to him his shield, he said to those around 
him—“I*riends, my honour commands me to die here; but 
do you hasten away and save yourselves before the enemy 
close with us.” Such order was hardly required to deter- 
mine his panic-stricken troops, who fled with one accord 
towards Abydos; while Anaxibius himself awaited firmly 
the approach of the enemy, and fell gallantly fighting on 
the spot. No less than twelve Spartan harmosts, those 
who had been expelled from their various governments by 
the defeat of Knidus, and who had remained ever since 
under Derkyllidas at Abydos, stood with the like courage 
and shared his fate. Such disdaim of life hardly surprises 
us In conspicuous Spartan citizens, to whom preservation 
by flight was “no true preservation” (in the language of 
Xenophon'), but simply prolongation of life under in- 
tolerable disgrace at home. But what deserves greater 
remark: 1s, that the youth to whom Anaxibius was tenderly 
attached and who was his constant companion, could not. 
endure to leave him, stayed fighting by his side, and 
perished by the same honourable death.? So strong was 
the mutual devotion which this relation between persons 


aUTO Exetyy TH Nyepa, adhe by Iphikratés, near Lechxeum, page 


AUTAGOUVGIG, Gtt Std Orhiag Te En- 
QEVETG xa €¢ TOA Htdiav, xt Ere 
Feove TWY AMavTwWTIOV, tov ‘Tee. 
xpathy avanerhevxevar tay ent Mpot- 
AOWNTOV, GPELETTELEY ENUPE9STOW 

.1 See the remarks a few pages 
back, upon the defeat and destruc- 
tion of the Lacedemonian mora 


174, note. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 39. Kat ta 
marina MEvTOL QITM Napsuseye, nat 
tWy Anxedatpoviwy 5 tw cuvednhy- 
Aétwy &x TWy TOdZWY APULUSTY PWV Ww 
Gwhexa pryopever cuianéhavev ot 6, 
GAOL MLV {ovteg Entntuy. 
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of the male sex inspired in the ancient Greek mind. 
‘With these exceptions, no one else made any attempt 
to stand. All fled, and were pursued by Iphikratés as 
far as the gates of Abydos, with the slaughter of 50 
out of the 200 Abydene hoplites, and 200 of the remain- 


ing troops. 


This well-planned and successful exploit, while it 
The Athe- added to the reputation of Iphikratés, rendered 
nians are = the Athenians again masters of the Bosphorus 
taneters of and the Hellespont, ensuring both the levy of 
the Heiles- the dues and the transit of their trading-vessels. 
aes caeuit But while the Athenians were thus carrying 
dues. 


on naval war at Khodes and the Hellespont, 
they began to experience annoyance nearer home, from 
Agina. 

That island (within sight as the eyesore of Peirzus, 


as Periklés was wont to call it) had been oc- 


The island . ap : : 

of Agina— cupied fifty years before by a population emi- 

nerve nently hostile to Athens, afterwards conquered 
1 . : 


and expelled by her—at last again captured in 


the new abode which they had obtained in Laconia—and 
put to death by her order. During the Peloponnesian 
War, Augina had been tenanted by Athenian citizens as 
outsettlers or kleruchs; all of whom had been driven in 
after the battle of Au’gospotami. The island was then 
restored by Lysander to the remnant of the former popula- 
tion—as many of them at least as he could find. 


These new Atginetans, though doubtless animated by 


associations highly unfavourable to Athens, 


phe #gine- had nevertheless remained not only at peace, 
ae but also in reciprocal commerce, with her, until 
into war. 2 considerable time after the battle of Knidus 
Mian and the rebuilding of her Long Walls. And so 
diemonian they would havecontinued, oftheir own accord— 
es since they could gain but little, and were likely 
at Aigina, to lose all the security of their traffic, by her 
Heissuper- hostility—had they not been forced to commence 
eae” = the ~war by Eteonikus, the Lacedemonian 
Hisremark- harmost in the island; ‘one amidst many 
me examples of the manner in which the smaller 
emu the Grecian states were dragged into war, without 


1 Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 1, 


any motive of their own, by the ambition of the 


My 88 makey 6 "Eteovxog ev tH Alylyy, 
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greater—hySpartaas well as by Athens.! Withconcurrence 
of the Ephors, Eteonikus authorised and encouraged all 
A®ginetans to fit out privateers for depredation on Attica ; 
which aggression the Athenians resented, after suffering 
considerable inconvenience, by sending a force of ten 
triremes to block up Aigina from the sea, with a body of 
hoplites under Pamphilus to construct and occupy a per- 
manent fort in the island. This squadron, however, was 
soon driven off (though Pamphilus still continued to 
occupy the fort) by Teleutias, who came to Atgina on 
hearing of the blockade; having been engaged, with the 
fleet which he commanded at Rhodes, in an expedition 
among the Cyclades forthe purpose of levying contributions. 
He seems to have been now at the term of his year of 
command, and while he was at Avgina, his successor Hierax 
arrived trom Sparta on his way to Rhodes to supersede 
him. The fleet was accordingly handed over to Hierax at 
figina, while Teleutias went directly home to Sparta. So 
remarkable was his popularity among the seamen, that 
numbers of them accompanied him down to the water- 
edge, testifying their regret and attachment by crowning 
him with wreaths or pressing his hand. Some, who came 
down too late, when he was already under weigh, cast their 
wreaths on the sea, uttering prayers for his health and 
happiness. ? 


that he issued the letters of 
marque. 


Schneider’s note explains toy zpé- 


nal emuprEia yowprdvwy tov mpdcfey 
ypovoyv tay Alywytwy TOC TODS 
"AYnvaloug, exst avepwe xate Aarot- 


tay étohepsito 6 modkenoc, Euvddcay 
KGL TOls EMopors, evinor AviLecfar toy 
Bouropevoy ex tH¢ AtTUX7}¢. 

The meaning of the word xnddw 
here is not easy to determine, since 
(as Schneider remarks) not a word 
had been said before about the 
presence of Kteonikuse at gina. 
Perhaps we may explain it by 
supposing that Eteonikus found 
the Aiginetans reluctant to engage 
in the war, and that he did not 
like to involve them in it without 
first going to Sparta to consult the 
Ephors. It was on coming back 
to Angina (nat) from Sparta, after 
having obtained the consent of the 
Ephors (Guvdofay xai toig epopots), 


ofey ypovoy incorrectly, in my judge- 
ment, 

1 Compare Xen. Hellen. vi. 3, 8; 
Thucyd. iii.138. The old Avginetan 
antipathy against Athens, when 
thus again instigated, continued 
for a considerable time. A year 
or two afterwards, when the philo- 
sopher Plato was taken to Augina 
to be sold as a slave, it was death 
to any Athenian to land in the 
island (Aristidés, Or. xlvi. p, 384; 
p. 306 Dindorf; Diogenés Laert. 
iii, 19; Plutarch, Dion. c. 5). 

2 Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 3. ‘O 8& Te- 
Agutiag, paxapwtara OH andndevesy 
olnuce, &C. 

This description of the scene at 
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Hierax, while carrying back to Rhodes the remaining 
fleet which Teleutias had brought from that is- 


1c. 888, 
ae land, left his subordinate Gorgépas as harmost 
proceeds to at Algina with twelve triremes; a force which 
lonving protected the island completely, and caused the 
woe at fortified post occupied by the Athenians under 
Passage of Pamphilus to be itself blocked up, insomuch 
the Lace- 


that alter an interval of four months, a special 
decree was passed at Athens to send a numerous 
squadron and fetch away the garrison. As the 
Aiginetan privateers, aided by the squadron of Gorgdpas, 
now recommenced their annoyances against Attica, thirteen 
Athenian triremes were put in equipment under Eunomus 
as a guard-squadron against Auigina, But Gorgdpas and 
his squadron were now for the time withdrawn, to escort 
Antalkidas, the new Lacedemonian admiral sent to Asia 
chiefly for the purpose of again negotiating with Tiribazus. 
On returning back, after landing Antalkidas at Ephesus, 
Gorgopas fell in with Eunomus, whose pursuit however 
he escaped, landing at gina just before sunset. The 
Athenian admiral, after watching for a short time until he 
saw the Lacedemonian seamen out of their vessels and 
ashore, departed as it grew dark to Attica, carrying a light 
to prevent lis ships from parting company. But Gorgdépas, 
causing his men to take a hasty meal, immediately re- 
embarked and pursued: keeping on the track by means of 
the light, and taking care not to betray himself either by 
the noise of oars or by the chant of the Keleustés. Eunomus 
had no suspicion of the accompanying enemy. Just after 


dwumonian 
Antalkidas 
to Asia, 


the departure of Teleutias (for 
whom, as well as for his brother 
Agesilaus, Xenophon always mani- 
festsa marked sympathy) is extreme- 
ly interesting. The reflection too, 
with which Xenophon follows it 
up, deserves notice—“I kuow well 
that in these incidents I am not 
recounting any outlay of money, 
or danger incurred, or memorable 
stratagem. But by Zeus, it does 
seem to me worth a man’s while 
to reflect, by what sort of conduct 
Teleutias created such dispositions 
in his soldiers. This is a true 
man's achievement, more precious 


than any outlay or any danger.” 

What Xenophon here glances at 
in the case of Teleutias, is the 
scheme worked out in detail in 
the romance of the Cyropedia (to 
éVehovtwy apyew—the exercising 
command in such manner as to 
have willing and obedient sub- 
jects)—and touched upon indirectly 
in various of his other composi- 
tions—the Hiero, the @conomicus, 
and portions of the Memorabilia. 
The idéal of government, as it 
presented itself to Xenophon, was 
the paternal despotism, or some- 
thing like it. 
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he had touched Jand near Cape Zostér in Attica, when his 
men were in the act of disembarking, Gorgépas gave sig- 
nal by trumpet to attack. After a short action by moon- 
light, four of the Athenian squadron were captured, and 
carried off to Afgina; with the remainder, Munomus esca- 
ped to Pcirseus.! : 


This victory, rendering both Gorgépas and the Agi- 
netans confident, laid them open to astratagem @oygapas 
skilfully planned by the Athenian Chabrias. is surprised 
That officer, who seems to have been dismissed 1 A¢eina 
from Corinth as Iphikratés had been before him, and slain, 
was now about to conduct a force often triremes }Y te 
and 800 peltasts to the aid of Kvagoras; to whom Chabrias ; 
the Athenians were thus paying their debt of WhO £0% 
gratitude, though they could ill spare any of Evayoras 
their forces from home. Chabrias, passing over ™ CyPT4s- 
from Peireus at night, landed without bemg perceived ina 
desert place of the coast of Augina, and planted himself in 
ambush with his peltasts at some little distance inland ofthe 
Herakleion ortemple of Heraklés, amidst hollow ground suit- 
able forconcealment. He had before made arrangement with 
another squadron and a body of hoplites under Deme- 
netus; who arrived at day-break and landed in A¢gina at 
a point called Tripyrgia, about two miles distant from the 
Herakleion, but farther removed from the city. As soon 
as their arrival became known, Gorgdépas hastened out of 
the city to repel them, with all the troops he could collect, 
/Kiginetans as well as marines out of the ships of war—and 
eight Spartans who happened to be his companions in the 
island. In their march from the city to attack the new 
comers, they had to pass near the Herakleion, and therefore 
near the troops in ambush; who, as soon as Gorgopas and. 
those about him had gone by, rose up suddenly and attacked 
them in the rear. The stratagem succeeded not less com- 
pletely than that of Iphikratés at Abydos against Anaxibius. 
Gorgépas and the Spartans near him were slain, the rest 
were defeated, and compelled to flee with considerable 
loss back to the city.? 


After this brilliant success, Chabrias pursued his voy- 
age to Cyprus, and matters appeared so secure on the side 
of Aigina, that Demenetus also was sent to the Hellespont 


‘ Xon, Hellen. v. 1, 6-10, 2 Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 12, 13. 
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to reinforce Iphikratés. For some time indeed, the Lace- 


dzemonian ships at Avgina did nothing. Eteonikus, who was 


The Lace- sent as successor to Gorgdpas,! could neither 
damonian persuade nor constrain the seamen to go aboard, 
Aigina since he had no funds, while their pay was in 
unpaid and arrears; so that Athens with her coast and her 
discontent- : : 

ed. Teleu- trading-vessels remained altogether unmolested. 


tias is Sent 
thither to 
conciliate 
them. 


At length the Lacedemonians were obliged 
to send again to Adgina Teleutias, the most 
popular and best-beloved of all their com- 
manders, whom the seamen welcomed with the utmost 
delight. Addressing them under the influence of this first 
impression, immediately after he had offered sacrifice, he 
told them plainly that he had brought with him no money, 
but that he had come to put them in the way of procuring 
it; that he should himself touch nothing until they were 
amply provided, and should require of them to bear no 
more hardship or fatigue than he went through himself; 
that the power and prosperity of Sparta had all been 
purchased by willingly braving danger as well as toil, in 
the cause of duty; that it became valiant men to seek their 
pay, not by cringing to any one, but by their own swords 
at the cost of enemies. And he engaged to find them the 
means of doing this, provided they would now again mani- 
fest the excellent qualities which he knew them by expe- 
rience to possess.2 

This address completely won over the seamen, who 
received it with shouts of applause; desiring Teleutias to 
give his orders forthwith, and promising ready obedience. 
“Well (said he), now go and get your suppers, as you were 
intending to do; and then come immediately on ship-board, 
bringing with you provisions for one day. Advance me 
thus much out of your own means, that we may, by the 
will of the gods, make an opportune voyage.” 3 


'So we may conclude from Xen. 
Hellen. v. 1, 13; Demmenetus is 
found at the Hellespont, v. 1, 26. 

? Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 14-17. 

3 Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 18. “Ayets, 
W dvbpec, Sermvycate pév, anep xai 
We epehdrste’ npomapacyete 6 por 
prdg Husoxg citovy Exeita 62 yxet? 
ent tag vave abtixa para, enw, 
Rrevowpsy, evba Uebe elsder, ev 


xztpm aortduevor 

Schneider doubts whether the 
words nponapdacyste 6¢ pot are cor- 
rect. But they seem to me to bear 
@ very pertinent meaning. Teleu- 
tias had no money; yet it was 
necessary for his purpose that the 
seamen should come furnished with 
one day’s provision beforehand. 
Accordingly he is obliged to ask 
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In spite of the eminent popularity of Teleutias, the 
men would probably have refused to go onboard, gyagen ana 
had he told them beforehand his intention of successful 
sailing with his twelve triremes straight into #teck of 
the harbour of Peireus. At first sight, the upon the 
enterprise seemed insane, for there weretriremes Pe#?us. 
in it more than sufficient to overwhelm him. But he cal- 
culated on finding them all unprepared, with seamen as 
well as officers in their Jodgings ashore, so that he could 
not only strike terror and do damage, but even realize half 
an hour’s plunder before preparations could be made to 
resist him. Such was the security which now reigned there, 
especially since the death of Gorgépas, that no one dreamt 
of an attack. The harbour was open, as it had been forty 
years before, when Brasidas (in the third year of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War) attempted the like enterprise from the 
port of Megara.! Even then, at the maximum of the Athe- 
nian naval power, it was an enterprise possible, simply 
because every one considcred it to be impossible; and it 
only failed because the assailants became terrified and flin- 
ched in the execution. 

A little after dark, Teleutias quitted the harbour of 
Aigina, without telling any one whither he was unprepared 
going. Rowing leisurely, and allowing his men and vn- 
alternate repose on their oars, he found himself Condition 
before morning within half a mile of Peiraus, of Peirens 
where he waited until day was just dawning, gains rich 
and then led his squadron straight into the plunder 
harbour. Everything turned out as he expect- away in 
ed; there was not the least idea of being attack- safety. 
ed, nor the least preparation for deience. Not a single 
trireme was manned or in fighting condition, but several 
were moored without their crews, together with merchant- 
vessels, loaded as well as empty. Teleutias directed the 
captains of his squadron to drive against the triremes, and 
disable them; but by no means to damage the beaks of 
their own ships by trying to disable the merchant-ships. 
Even at that early hour, many Athenians were abroad, and 
the arrival of the unexpected assailants struck every one 
with surprise and consternation. Loud and vague .cries 


them to get provision for them- dissatisfied from not having re- 
selves, or to lend it, as it were, to ceived their pay. 
him; though they were already so > Thucyd, ii, 94. 
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transmitted the news through all Peireus, and from Pei- 
reus up to Athens, where it was believed that their har- 
bour was actually taken. Every man having run home for 
his arms, the whole force of the city rushed impetuously 
down thither, with one accord—hoplites as well as hor- 
semen. But before such succours could arrive, Teleutias 
had full time to do considerable mischief. His seamen 
boarded the larger merchant-ships, seizing both the men 
and the portable goods which they found aboard. Some 
even jumped ashore on the quay (called the Deigma), laid 
hands on the tradesmen, ship-masters, and pilots, whom 
they saw near, and carried them away captive. Various 
smaller vessels with their entire cargoes were also towed 
away; and even three or four triremes. With all these 
Teleutias sailed safely out of Peireus, sending some of his 
squadron to escort the prizes to Adgina, while he himself 
with the remainder sailed southward along the coast. As 
he was seen to come out of Peireus, his triremes were 
mistaken for Athenian, and excited no alarm; so that he 
thus captured several fishing-boats, and passage-boats 
coming with passengers from the islands to Athens— 
together with some merchantmen carrying corn and 
other goods, at Sunium. AJIl were carried safely into 
Afgina.! 

The enterprise of Teleutias, thus admirably concerted 
Ie is en- and executed without the loss of a man, procur- 
abled to ed for him a plentiful booty, of which probably 
eels not the least valuable portion consisted in the 
petivity of men seized as captives. When sold at Adgina, 
great loss it yielded so large a return that he was enabled 
en ihe: to pay down at once a month’s pay to his sea- 
nian com- men; who became more attached to him than 
meres. ever, and kept the triremes in animated and. 
active service ynder his orders.2, Admonished by painful 
experience, indeed, the Athenians were now doubtless 
careful both in guarding and in closing Peirzus; as they 
had become forty years before after the unsuccessful attack 
of Brasidas. But in spite of the utmost vigilance, they 
suffered an extent of damage from the indefatigable Teleu- 
tias, and from the A’ginetan privateers, quite sufficient to 
make them weary of the war.? 


¥ 


' Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 18-22, - § Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 29, 
2 Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 24. ' Even ten years after this, how- 
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We cannot doubt indeed that the prosecution of the 
war must have been a heavy financial burthen 


B.C. 387, 
,upon the Athenians, from 395 B.c. downward to Financial 
387 B.c. How they made good the cost, without conjiion 
any contributory allies, or any foreign support, The ‘Theo- 
rikon. 


except what Iconon obtained during one year 
from Pharnabazus—we are not informed. On the revival 
of the democracy in 403 3.c., the poverty of the city, both 
public and private, had been very great, owing to the long 
previous wir, ending with the loss of all Athenian pro- 
perty abroad. Ata period about three years afterwards, 
it seems that the Athenians were in arrears, not merely 
for the tributc-money which they then owed to Sparta as 
her subject allies, but also for debts due to the Boeotians 
on account of damage done; that they were too poor to 
perform in full the religious sacrifices prescribed for the 
year, and were obliged to omit some even of the more an- 
cient; that the docks as well as the walls were in sad want 
‘of repair.t Even the pay to those citizens who attended 
the public assemblies and sat,as Dikasts in the dikasteries 
—pay essential to the working of the democracy—was 
restored only by degrees; beginning’ first at one obolus, 

and not restored to three oboli, at which it had stood 
before the capture, until after an interval of some years. ? 

lt was at this time too that the Theéric Board, or Pay- 
masters forethe general expenses of public worship and 
sacrifice, was first established; and when we read how 
much the Athenians wereembarrassed for the means of 
celebrating the prescribed sacrifices, there was probably 
great necessity for the formation of some such office. The 
disbursements connected with this object had been admi- 
nistered, before 403 z.c., not by any special Board, but by 
the Hellenotamie, or tréasurers of the tribute collected 
from the allies, who were not renewed after 403 B.c., is 
the Athenign empire had ceased to exist.3 A portion of 


e 
ever, when the Lacediwmonian I trust this Oration so far as the 


harmost Sphodrias marched from 
Thespie by night to surprise Pei- 
reus, it was without gates on the 
landside—arxtiAw-og — or at least 
without any such gates as wpuld 
resist an assault (Xen. Hellen. v. 

20). 

! Lysias, Orat. 
machum, s. 21-30, 


Xxx. cont. Niko- 


matter of fact, thatin the preceding 
year, some ancient sacrifices had 
been omitted from state-poverty ; 
but the manger in which the speaker 
makes this fact tell against Niko- 
machus, may or may not be just. 

2 Aristophan. Ecclesias. 300-310. 
* > See the Inscription No. 147, in 
Boeckh’s Corpus Inseriptt. Grecor. 
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the money disbursed by the Theoric Board for the religious 
festivals, was employed in the distribution of two oboli per 
head, called the diobely, to all present citizens, and actually, 
received by all—not merely by the poor, but by persons in 
easy circumstances also.!| This distribution was made at 
several festivals, having originally begun at the Dionysia, 
for the purpose of enabling the citizens to obtain places at 
the theatrical representations in honour of Dionysus; but 
we do not know either the number ofefestivals, or the 
amoynt of tha total sum. It was, in principle, a natural 
corollary of the religious idea conntcted with the festival; 
not simply because the comfort and recreation of each 
citizen, individually taken, was promoted by his being 
enabled to attend the festival—but because the collective 
effect of the ceremony, in honouring and propitiating the 
god, was believed to depend in part upon a multitudinous 
attendance and lively manifestations.2 Gradually, how- 
ever, this distribution of Theéric or festival money came 
to be pushed to an abysive and mischievous excess, which 
is brought before our notice forty years afterwards, during 
the political career of Demosthenés. Until that time, we 
have no materials for speaking of it; and what I here notice 
is simply the first creation of “the Thedric Board. 

The means of Athens for prosecuting the war, and 
Direct pro. for paying her troops sent as well to Boeotia 


perty- _ as to Corinth, must have been derived mainly 
aan from direct assessments on property, called 
eisphore. And some such assessments we find alluded 


to generally as having taken place during these years; 
though we know no details either as to frequency or 
amount. But the restitution of the Long Walls and of 


~— Boeckh, Public Economy of 
Athens, ii. 7. p. 179, 180, Engl. 


pendent upon multitudinous spec- 
tators sympatHising, and enjoying 


transl,—and Schémann, Antiq. Jur, 
Publ. Grec. s. 77. p. 320. 

1 Demosthenés, Philippic. iv. p. 
141. 8.43; Demosth. Orat. xliv. cont. 
Leocharem, p. 1091. s. 4%. 

2 It is common to represent the 
festivals at Athens,asiftheywere so 
many stratagems for feeding poor 
citizens at the public expense. But 
the primitive idea and sentiment 
of the Grecian religious ja dih cher 
the satisfaction to the god de? 


themselves together (appryo wivtas) 
—is much anterior tg the develop- 
ment ofdemocracy at Athens. See 
the old oracles in Demosthen. cont. 
Meidiam, p. 5351. s. 66; Homer, 
Hymn. Apollin. 147; K. F. Herr- 
mann, Gottesdienstlich. Alterthii- 
mer der Griechen, s, 8. 

7 See such direct assessments on 
property alluded to in various 
speeches of Lysias, Orat. xix. De 
Bonis Aristophan. s. 81, 45, 63; 
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the fortifications of Peireeus by Konon, was ah assistance 
not less valuable to the finances of Athens than to her 


Orat. xxvii. cont. Epikratem, 5. 11; 

Orat, xxix. cont. Philokrat. s. 14. 
Boeckh (in his Public Econ. of 

Athens, iv. 4. p.493, Engl. transl., 


which passage stands unaltered in’ 


the second edition of the German 
original, p. 642) affirms that a pro- 
position for the assessment of a 
direct proporty-tax of one-fortieth, 
or 2'/, per cent., was made about 
this time by a citizen named Euri- 
pidés, who announced it as in- 
tended to groduce 50) talents; that 
the proposition was at first enthu- 
siastically welcomed by the Athe- 
niang, and procured for its author 
unbounded popularity; but that he 
was presently cried down, and dis- 
graced, bechuse on eee exami- 
nation the measure proved unsatis- 
factory and empty talk. 

Sievers also (Geschichte von 
Griech. bis zur Schlacht von Man- 
tincia, pp. 100, 101) adopts the 
same view as Boeckh, that this 
was a real proposition of a pro- 
perty-tax of 2', per cent. made by 
Euripidés. After having alleged 
that the Athenians in these times 
supplied their treasury by the most 
unscrupulous injustice in confis- 
cating the property of rich citizens 
—referring as proof to passages ‘in 
the orators, none of which estab- 
lishes his conclusion—Sievers goes 
on to say—“But that these violences 
did not suffice, is shown by the 
fact that the people caught with 
greedy impatience at other mea- 
sures. Thus a new scheme of finance, 
which however was presently dis- 
covered to be insufficient or in- 
applicable,excited at first the most 


extravagant joy.” He adds in a - 


note: “The scheme proceeded from 
Euripidés; it was a property-tax 
of 2', per cent. See Aristophan. 
Ekklesiaz. 8283; Boeckh, *Staats- 


haush. ii. p. 27,” 

In my judgement, the assertion 
here made by Boockh and Sievers 
rests upon no sufficient ground, 
The passage of Aristophanés does 
not warrant us in concluding 
anything at all abouta proposi- 
tion for a progerty-tax. It is as 
follows— ; 

0 0 évayyosg oby Gnavtec Hpsic 
WPVUILEY 
Tadave’ gozober nevtaxdora TY TOhEL 


Tye teosupuxootis, 7, endpte’ 
Ldptntone; 

*Kedloc xateypdcovu nag dvyo Edpe 
nidyy 


“Ors 64 8 auasxonoupsvors épriveto 

‘O Atos Kopiv4og, 2zai cto xpayp’ 
00% Tuxise, — 

Iladw xarenittoy nae avip Edy 
mony. 

What this “new financial scheme” 
(so Sievers properly calls it) was, 
which the po here alludes to— 
we, have no means of determining. 
But I venture to express my de- 
cided conviction that it cannot 
have been @ property-tax, The 
terms in which it is described 
forbid that supposition. It was a 
scheme which seemed at first sight 
exceedingly promising and gainful 
to the city, and procured for its 
author very great popularity ; but 
which on farther examination, 
proved to be mere empty boasting 
(6 doe Kopivloc). How can this be 
said about any motion for a pro- 
perty-tax? That any financier 
should ever have gained extra- 
ordinary popularity by proposing 
& properby-tax, is altogether in- 
conceivable. And a proposition to 
raise the immense sum of 500 talents 
(which Schémann estimates as the 
probable aggregate charge of the 
whole peace-establishment* of 
Athens, Antiq. Jur. Public. Gree. 
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political’ power. That excellent harbour, commodious as 
a mercantile centre, and now again safe for the residence 


s. 73. p. 313) at one blow by an 
assessmentupon property! It would 
be og much as any financier could 
do to bear up against the tremen- 
dous unpopularity of such a propo- 
sition; and to induce the assembly 
even to listen to him, were the 
necessity ever so, pressing. How 
odious are propositions fdr direct 
taxation, we may know without 
recurring to the specific evidence 
respecting Athens; but if any man 
requirces such specific evidence, he 
may find it abundantly in the Phi- 
lippics and Olynthiacs of Demo’- 
thenés. On one occasion (De 
Symmoriis, Or. xiv. s. 33. p. 185) 
that orator alludes toa proposition 
for raising 6500 talents by direct 
property-tax as something extra- 
vagant, which the Athenians would 
not endure to hear mentioncd, 

Moreover—unpopularity apart— 
the motion for a praperty-tax could 
scarcely procure credit for a finan- 
cier, because it is of all ideas the 
most simple and obvious. Any 
man can suggest such a scheme, 

Jut to pass for an acceptable 
financicr, you must propose some 
measuro which promises gain to 
the state without such undisguised 
pressure upon individuals. 

Lastly, there is nothing delusive 
in a property-tax—nothing which 
looks gainful at first sight, and 
then turns out on farther examina- 
tion (avasxonoupévors) to be false 
or uncertain. It may indeed be 
more or less evaded; but this can 
only be known after it has been 
assessed, and when peyment is 
actually called for. 

Upon'these grounds, I maintain 
that the tescapaxcoty proposed by 
Euripidés was not a property-tax. 
Whaat it was, I do not pretend to 
say; but ,Teasaprxogry, may have 


x 


many other meanings; it might 
mean a duty of 2'/, per cent. upon 
imports or exports, or upon the 
produce of the mines of Laureion; 


“or it might mean a cheap coinage 


or base monoy, something in the 
nature of tho Chian tescapzxeotat 
(Thucyd. viii, 100). All that tho 
passage really teaches us, is, that 
some financial proposition , was 
made by Euripidés which at first 
seemed likely to be lucrative, but 
would not stand an, attentive 
examination. It is not even 
certain that Euripidés promjsed 
@ receipt of £00 talents; thig sum, 
is only givento ugas acomic exag- 
geration of that which foolish men 
at first Ancied. Boeckh in more 
than one place reasons (erroneous- 
ly, in my judgement) as if this 
500 talents was areal and trust- 
worthy estimate, and equal to 2", 
per cent.upon the taxable property 
of the Athenians. He says (iv. 8. 
p. 520, Kngl. transl.) that “Huri- 
pidés assumed as the basis of his- 
proposal for levying a property- 
tax, a taxable capital of 20,000 
talents”—and that “his proposition 
of %, was calculated to’ produce 
500 talents.” No such conclusion 
can be fairly drawn from Aristo- 
phanés. 

Again, Boeckh infers * from 
another passage in the same play 
of the samg author, that a small 
direct property-tax’ of one five- 
hundredth part had been recently 
imposed, After a speech from one 
of the old women, calling upon 
@ young man to follow her, the 
young man replies (v. 1006)— 

"AA obx audyayn podotiy, el py 

TWY ELWY 
Try neveaxoordothny xatebnxas 7 
mOAEt, 
Boeckh*himself admits (iv. 8. p.520) 
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of metics and the importations of merchants, became 
speedily a scene of animated commerce, as we have seen it 
when surprised by Teleutias. The number of metics, or 
free resident non-citizens, became also again large, as it 
had been before the time of her reverses, and eluding a 
number of miscellaneous non-Hellenic persons, from Lydia, 
Phrygia, and Syria.1 Both the port-duties, and the value 
of fixed property at Athens, was thus augmented so as in 
part to countervail the costs of war. Nevertheless these 
costs, continued from year to year, and combined with the 
damage done by Aiginetan privateers, were seriously felt, 

_and contributed to dispose the Athenians to peace. 

In the Hellespont also, their prospects were not only 
on the decline, but had become seriously menacing. After 
going from Aigina to Ephesus in the preceding year, and 
sending back Gorgépas with the A‘ginetan squadron, An- 


that this passage is very obscure, of Praxagora. It is a comic case 


and so I think every one will find 
it. Tyrwhitt was so perplexed by 
it that he altered éuwy into étwy. 
Without presuming to assign the 
meaning of the passage, I merely 
contend that it cannot be held to 
justify the affirmation, as a matter 
of historical fact, that a property- 
tax of '/,,, had recently been levied 
at Athens, stortly before the re- 
presentation of the Ekklesiazuse, 

I cannot refrain here from noti- 
cing another inference drawn by 
Sievers from & third passage in 
this same play—the Ekklesiazusx2 
(Geschichte Griechenlands vom 
Ende des Pelop. Kriegs bis zur 
Schlacht von Mantineia, p. 101). 
He says—“How melancholy is the 
picture of Athenian popular life, 
which is presented to us by the 
Ekklesiazuse and the second Plu- 
tus, ten or twelve years after the 
restoration ofthe damocracy! What 
an impressive seriousness (welch 
ein erschiitternder Ernst) is ex- 
pressed in the speech of Praxagora!” 
(v. 174 seqgq.). 

I confess that I find neither 
seriousness, nor genuine and trust- 
worthy colouring, in this speech 
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made out for the purpose of show- 
ing that the women were more fit 
to govern Athens than the men, 
and setting forth tho alleged follies 
of the men in terms of broad and 
general disparagement. The whole 
play is, throughout, thorough farce 
and full of Aristophanic humour. 
And it is surely preposterous to 
treat what is put into the mouth 
of Praxagora, the leading feminine 
character, as if it were historical 
evidence as to the actual condition 
or management of Athens. Let 
any one follow the speech of Praxa- 
gora into the proposition of re- 
form which she is made to submit, 
and he will then see the absurdity 
of citing her discourse as if it were 
an harangue in Thucydidés, Hi:- 
tory is indeed strangely trans- 
formed by thus turning comic wit 
into serious matter of evidence; 
and no history has suffered so 
much from the proceeding as that 
of Athens. 

1 Xenoph. Hellen, iv. 1, 19.24: 
compare vii. 1, 3, 4; Xenoph. De 
Vectigalibus, chapters i. ii. iii., dc. ; 
Xenoph. De Repub. Athen. i, 17. 
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talkidas ‘had placed the remainder of his fleet under his 


secretary Nikolochus, with orders to proceed 


‘B.C. 887, : 

Antalkidas 0 the Hellespont for the relief of Abydos. He 
goesup = himself landed, and repaired to Tiribazus, by 
Vitibazue Whom he was conducted up to the court of 
to Susa- Susa. Here he renewed the propositions for 
eo? «the pacification of Greece—on principles of 
Persian § universal autonomy, abandoning all the Asiatic 
a Greeks as subject absolutely to the Persian 
down the king—which he had tried in vain to carry 
loneeacked through two years before. Though the Spar- 
forby _—s- tans generally were odious to Artaxerxés, An- 
Boat, py talkidas behaved with so much dexterity! as 
the Great to gain the royal favour personally, while all the 
wifetoeg be influence of Tiribazus was employed to second 
Sparta in his political views. At length they succeeded 

18 name. 


in prevailing upon the King formally to 


adopt the peace, and to proclaim war against any Greeks 
who should refuse to accede to it, empowering the Spartans: 
to enforce it everywhere as his allies and under his sanc- 
tion. In order to remove one who would have proved a 
great impediment to this measure, the King was farther 
induced to invite the satrap Pharnabazus up to court, and 
to honour him with his daughter in marriage; leaving the 
satrapy of Daskylium under the temporary administration 
of Ariobarzanes, a personal friend and guest of Antalkidas.? 
Thus armed against all contingencies, Antalkidas and Tiri- 
bazus returned from Susa to the coast of Asia Minor in 
the spring of 387 B.c., not only bearing the formal diploma 
ratified by the King’s seal but commanding ample means 
to carry it into effect; since, in addition to the full forces 
of Persia, twenty additional triremes were on their way 
from Syracuse and the Greco-Italian towns, sent by the 
despot Dionysius to the aid of the Lacedemonians.3 

On reaching the coast, Antalkidas found Nikolochus 
with his fleet of twenty-five sail blocked up in Abydos by 
the Athenians under Iphikratés; who, with thirty-two 
sail, were occupying the European side of the Helles- 
pont. He immediately repaired to Abydos by land, and 
took an early opportunity of stealing out by night with 


Plutarch, Artaxerx. c. 22. 2 Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 28 
* Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 25—27. 
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his fleet up the strait towards the Propontis; spreading 


the rumour that he was about to attack 
-Chalkédon, in concert with a party in the 

town. But he stopped at Perkoté, and lay 
hid in that harbour until he saw the Athenian 
fleet (which had gone in pursuit of him upon 
the false scent laid out) pass by towards Pro- 
-konnésus. The strait being now clear, Antalki- 
das sailed down it again to meet the Syracu- 
san and Italian ships, which he safely joined. 
Such junction, with a view to which his re- 


Antalkidas 
in com- 
mand of 
the Lacedx- 
monian and 
Syracusan 
fleets in the 
Helles- 
pont, with 
Persian 
aid. His 
successes 
against the 
Athenians. 


cent manouvre had been devised, rendered him more 


than a match for his enemies. 


He had further the good 


fortune to capture a detached Athenian squadron of eight 
triremes, which Thrasybulus (a second Athenian citizen 
of that name) was conducting from Thrace to join the 
main Athenian fleet in the Hellespont. Lastly, addi- 
tional reinforcements also reached Antalkidas from the 
zealous aid of Tiribazus and Ariobarzanes, insomuch that 
_he found himself at the head of no less than eighty trire- 
mes, besides a still greater number which were under pre- 


paration in the various ports of Ionia. ! 


Such a fleet, the greatest which had been seen in the 


Hellespont since the battle of Aigospotami, 
was so much superior to anything that could 
be brought to meet it, and indicated so strongly 
the full force of Persia operating in the interests 
of Sparta—that the Athenians began to fear a 
repetition of the same calamitous suffering 
which they had already undergone from Lysan- 
der. A portion of such hardship the 

taste. No h 


Distress 
and discou- 
ragement 
of Athens— 
anxiety of 
the anti- 
Spartan 
allies for 
peace. 


at once began to 
t a single merchant-ship reached them from the 


-Euxine, all being seized and detained by Antalkidas; so 
that their main supply of imported corn was thus cut off. 
-Moreover, in the present encouraging state of affairs, the 
AXginetan privateers became doubly active in harassing 
the coasting trade of Attica; and this combination, of 
actual hardship with prospective alarm, created a para- 
mount anxiety at Athens to terminate the war. Without 
Athens, the other allies would have no chance of success 
through their own forces; while the Argeians also, hitherto 


! Diodor. xv. 2. These triremes 
were employed in the ensuing 


year for the prosecution of the war 
against Evagoras, 
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the most obstinate, had become on their own account 
desirous of peace, being afraid of repeated Lacedemonian 
invasions of their territory. That Sparta should press for 
a peace, when the terms of it were suggested by herself, 
is not wonderful. Even to her, triumphant as her position 
now seemed, the war was a heavy burden.! 

Such was the general state of feeling in the Grecian 
B.0, 387, world, when Tiribazus summoned the contend- 
Tiribazus ng parties into his presence, probably at Sardis, 
summons to hear the terms of the convention which had 
them ail'to Just come down from Susa. He produced the 
hear the _— original edict, and having first publicly exhibited 


ens the regal seal, read aloud as follows:— 


been sent “King Artaxerxés thinks it just that the 
down >y. cities in Asia, and the islands of Klazomenez 
King. and Cyprus, shall belong to him. He thinks it 


Terms of just also, to leave all the other Hellenic cities 
the conven- autonomous, both small and great—except 
tion, called Tiemnos, Imbros, and Skyros, which are to 
the peace ’ ; eae 
of Antal. belong to Athens, as they did originally. 
ee Should any parties refuse to accept this peace, 
I will make war upon them, along with those who are of 
the same mind, by land as well as by sea, with ships and 
with money.”2 

Instructions were given to all the deputies to report 
Con the terms of the edict to their respective cities, 

gress ‘ 
at Sparta and to meet again at Sparta for acceptance or 
for accept- rejection. When the time of meeting arrived,3 
ance or one . . > . 
rejection, all the cities in spite of their repugnance to the 
All parties abandonment of the Asiatic Greeks and partly 
accept. The sae 
Thebans at also to the second condition, nevertheless felt 
isi ale themselves overruled by superior force and gave 
serve for reluctant consent. On taking the oaths, how- 
the Beo- ever, the Thebans tried indirectly to make good 
tian cities. : ° . ues 
an exception in their own case, by claiming to 

take the oath not only on behalf of themselves, but on 
behalf of the Boeotian cities generally; a demand which 
Agesilaus in the name of Sparta repudiated, as virtually 


cancelling that item in the pacification whereby the small 


1 Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 28, 29. third, as in the correspondence 
* Xen, Hellen. v. 1, 31, between Pausanias and Xerxes 
In this document there is the (Thucyd. i. 128, 129), 

same introduction of the first per- 3 Diodor. xiv. 110. 


son immediately following the 
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cities were pronounced to be autonomous as well as the. 
great, When the Theban deputy replied that he could not 
relinquish his claim without fresh instructions from home, 


Agesilaus desired him to go at once and consult his 


countrymen. 


“You may tell them (said he) that if they 


do not comply, they will be shut out from the treaty.” 
It was with much delight that Agesilaus pronounced 


this peremptory sentence, which placed Thebes 
in so humiliating a dilemma. Antipathy towards 
the Thebans was one of his strongest sentiments, 
and he exulted in the hope that they would 
persist in their refusal; so that he would thus 
be enabled to bring an overwhelming force to 
crush their isolated city. So ee did he 
thirst for the expected triumph, that immedia- 

ly on the departure of the Theban deputies, 
and before their answer could possibly have been 
obtained, he procured the consent of the ephors, 
offered the border sacrifice, and led the Spartan 
force out as far as Tegea. From that city he 
not only despatched messengers in all directions 
to hasten the arrival of the Periceki, but also 
sent forth the officers called xenagi to the cities 
of the Peloponnesian allies, to muster and bring 


Agesilaus 
refuses to 
allow the 
Theban 
reserve, 
and 
requires un- 
conditional 
acceptance, 
His eager- 
noss, from 
hatred of 
Thebes, to 
get into a 
war with 
them 
single- 
handed, 
he 
Thebans 
are obliged 
to accept 
uncon- 
ditionally. 


together the respective contingents. But in spite of all 
injunctions to despatch, his wishes were disappointed. 
Before he started from Tegea, the Theban deputies return- 
ed with the intimation that they were prepared to take 
the oath for Thebes alone, recognising the other Beotian 
cities as autonomous. Agesilaus and the Spartans were 
thus obliged to be satisfied with the minor triumph, in 
itself very serious and considerable, of having degraded 
Thebes from her federal headship, and isolated her from 
the Boeotian cities. ! 

The unmeasured and impatient miso-Theban bitterness 
of Agesilaus, attested here by his friend and panegyrist, 
deserves especial notice; for it will be found to explain 
much of the misconduct of Sparta and her officers during 
the ensuing years. 

There yet remained one compliance for Agesilaus 10 
exact. The Argeian auxiliaries were not yet withdrawn 


1 Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 32, 33. 
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from Corinth; and the Corinthian government might pro- 


bably think that the terms of the peace, leaving 


Agesilaus ae ; : 
forces the their city autonomous, permitted them to retain 
Corinthians. or dismiss these auxiliaries at their own discre- 
away their tion. But it was not so that Agesilaus constru- 
Argeian ed the peace; and his construction, right or 
The philo. Wrong, was backed by the power of enforcement. 
Argeian = He sent to inform both Argeians and Corine 
go into thians, that if the auxiliaries were not withdrawn, 
exile: the he would march his army forthwith into both 
philo-Laco- : ; : 

nian Corin- territories, No resistance could be offered to 
thians are his peremptory mandate. The Argeians retired 
restored. 


from Corinth; and the vehement philo-Argeian 
Corinthians—especially those who had been concerned in 
the massacre at the festival of the Eukleia—retired at the 
same time into voluntary exile, thinking themselves nolonger 
safe in the town. They found a home partly at Argos, partly 
at Athens, ! where they were most hospitably received. Those 
Corinthians who had before been in exile, and who, in con- 
cert with the Lacedemonian garrison at Lecheum and 
Sikyon, had been engaged in bitter hostility against their 
countrymen in Corinth—were immediately readmitted into 
the city. According to Xenophon, their readmission was 
pronounced by the spontaneous voice of the Corinthian 
citizens.2 But we shall be more correct in affirming, that 
it was procured by the same intimidating summons from 
Agesilaus which had extorted the dismissal of the Argei- 
ans.3 The restoration of the exiles from Lecheum on the 
present occasion was no more voluntary than that of the 
Athenian exiles had been eighteen years before, at the 
close of the Peloponnesian War—or than that of the 
Phliasian exiles was, two or three years afterwards,4 


thian and Theban exiles should be 
restored. The Corinthian exiles 
had been actively co-operating 


1 Xen. Hellen, v. 1, 84; Demo- 
sthen. adv. Leptin. c, 13. p. 473, 
2 Xen, Hellen. v. 1, 34. O81 ® 


Gddor noditar Exovtes xatedeyovto 
tovug npoabey pevyovtac. 

7 Such is in fact the version of 
the story in Xenophon’s Encomium 
upon Agesilaus (ii. 21), where it 
is made a matter of honour to the 


latter, that he would not consent. 


to peace, except with a compulsory 
Clause (jvdyxace) that the Corin- 


with Agesilaus against Corinth, 
Of Theban exiles we have heard 
nothing; but it is very probable 
that there were several serving 
with Agesilaus—and also pretty 
certain that he would insist upon 
their restoration. 
* Xen, Hellen. v. 2, 8. 
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CHAPTER LXXVI. 


FROM THE PEACE OF ANTALKIDAS DOWN TO THE 
SUBJUGATION OF OLYNTHUS BY SPARTA. 


THE peace or convention! which bears the name of Antal- 
kidas, was an incident of serious and mournful import in 
Grecian history. Its true character cannot be better de- 
scribed than in a brief remark and reply which we find 
cited in Plutarch. “Alas for Hellas (observed some one to 
Agesilaus) when we see our Laconians medising !"—“Nay 
(replied the Spartan king), say rather the Medes (Persians) 
laconising.”? 

These two propositions do not exclude each other. 
Both were perfectly true. The convention 
emanated from a separate partnership between 
Spartan and Persian interests. It was solicited 
by the Spartan Antalkidas, and propounded by 
him to Tiribazus on the express ground, that it 
was exactly calculated to meet the Persian king’s 
purposes and wishes—as we learn even from the 
eri gait Xenophon.3 While Sparta and 

ersia were both great gainers, no other Grecian state 
ained anything, as the convention was originally framed. 
ut after the first rejection, Antalkidas saw the necessity 
of conciliating Athens by the addition of a special article 
providing that Lemnos, Imbros, and Skyros should be 
restored to her.4 This addition seems to have been first 
made in the abortive negotiations which form the subject 
of the discourse already mentioned, pronounced by Ando- 


Peace or 
convention 
of Antal- 
kidas. Its 
import and 
character. 
Separate 
partnership 
between 
Sparta and 
Persia. 


1 It goes by both names; Xeno- 2 Plutarch, Artaxerxés; oc, 22 


phon more commonly speaks of 7 
sipyv7j—Isokratés, of ai cuvizxar. 
Though we say the peace of 
Antalkidas, the Greek authors say 
h én “Avtadxtdovu eipyyyn: I do not 
observe that they ever phrase it 
with the genitive case Avtadxisou 
simply, without a preposition. 


(compare Plutarch, Agesil. c. 233 
and his Apophtheg. Lacon, p. 218 
B). ‘O pev yap "Aynsitace, mpde 
tov elroyvta—Dey tHe EAXaboc, Frou 
pndiCouci juiv of Acxwvech .... 
Ma) doy, elnev, ot MyGor Aaxwvitovern 

* Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 14, 

* The restoration of these three 
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kidés. It was continued afterwards and inserted in the 
final decree which Antalkidas and Tiribazus brought down 
in the King’s name from Susa; and it doubtless somewhat 
contributed to facilitate the adherence of Athens, though 
the united forces of Sparta and Persia had become so 
overwhelming, that she could hardly have had the means 
of standing out, even if the supplementary article had been 
omitted. Nevertheless, this condition undoubtedly did 
secure to Athens a certain share in the gain, conjointly 
with the far larger shares both of Sparta and Persia. It 
is however not less true, that Athens, as well as Thebes, 1 
assented to the peace only under fear and compulsion. As 
to the other states of Greece, they were interested merely 
in the melancholy capacity of partners in the general loss 
and degradation. 

That degradation stood evidently marked in the form, 
origin, and transmission of the convention, even 
apart from its substance. It was a fiat issued 
from the court of Susa; as such it was osten- 
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Degrada- 
tion in the 
form of the 


convention ‘ : 

—a fiat tatiously proclaimed and “sent down” from 
drawn up, thence to Greece. Its authority was derived. 
issued and 


from the King’s seal, and its sanction from his 
concluding threat, that he would make war 
against all recusants. It was brought down by 
the satrap Tiribazus (along with Antalkidas), read by him 
aloud, and heard with submission by the assembled Grecian 
envoys, after he had called their special attention to the 
regal seal.2 


enforced by 
Persia upon 
Greece. 


islands forms the basis of histori- 2 Xen, Hellen. v. 1, 30, 31. "Qer’ 


cal truth in the assertion of Iso- 
kratés, that the Lacedsemonians 
were so subdued by the defeat of 
Knidus, as to come and tender 
maritime empire to Athens—(é)¥sty 
thy apyny Swoovtac) Orat. vii. 
(Areopagit.) s. 74; Or. ix. (Evagor.) 
s. 83. But the assertion is true 
réspecting a later time; for the 
Lacedwmonians really did make 
this propositior to Athens after 
they had been enteebled and hu- 
miliated by the battle of Leuktra; 
but not before (Xenoph. Hellen. 
vii. 1, 3). 
1 Diodor. xiv. 111, 


ene rognyystisy & Tipifsalog xapei- 
vat TONE PovAOPEVoUS UTAxXHU- 
gat, Hv Baorrkede elonvyy xatanép- 
TOL, TAYEWS TNAVTEG MAPEYEvovTO. 
‘Emei G& EvvndGov, excdeiEac 6 
TipiBatog ta Bacthéws o7- 
PETA, Aveyivwoxe Ta Yeypuppeva, 
eiys 6& Woe: 
"Aptakepgng Bactheds vopiter Si- 
RALOV, Tag pay dv tH "Agka morAete 
é2uT00 Etvar, xat Tov vicwv Kialo- 
pevas xat Kumpovy tag 68 GddAae 
“Eddnvidac mohetg xat pixpag xai 
peyahag, adtovonug etvar, may 
Ayprov, xai “IpSpov xai Lxvpou, 
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Such was the convention which Sparta, the ancient 
president of the Grecian world, had been the first to solicit 
at the hands of the Persian king, and which she now not 
only set the example of sanctioning by her own spontaneous 
obedience, but even avouched as guarantee and champion 
against all opponents; preparing to enforce it at the point 
of the sword against any recusant state, whether party to 
it or not. Such was the convention which was now inscribed 
on stone, and placed as a permanent record in the temples 
of the Grecian cities;! nay even in the common sanctuaries 
—-the Olympic, Pythian, and others—the great foci and 
rallying points of Pan-hellenic sentiment, Though called 
by the name of a convention, it was on the very tace of it 
a peremptory mandate proceeding from the ancient enemy 
of Greece, an acceptance of which was nothing Jess than an 
act of obedience. While to him it was a glorious trophy, 
to all Pan-hellenic patriots it was the deepest disgrace and 
insult.2. Effacing altogether the idea of an independent 
Hellenic world, bound together and regulated by the self- 
acting forces and common sympathies of its own members 


tavtac 62, Wonsp TO Apysiov, civac 
"Alnvaiwy. ‘Onotspor 6 tadtyy tiHy 
slonvyny wy Seyovtat, tobTaLs YW 
TROhEPTTW, PETA TWY THUTA Bov- 
Aopevwy, xai néhy Kat xata Garage 
Gay, xal vaval xai ypypasty. 

1 Igokratés, Or. iv. (Panegyr.) 8. 
Q11. Kol cavtag quae qvayracey 
(the Persian king) €v oty)ate ArGt- 
vats avaypxbavtxg Ev TOig xROrvuts 
cw ispwy avalcivat, nokd xaAtov 
TPOTALOY TWY EV TALG PAyALG YLryvo- 
LEVY. 

The Oratio Panegyrica of Iso- 
kratés (published about 380 B.c., 
seven years afterwards) from which 
I here copy, is the best evidence 
of the feelings with which an in- 
telligent and patriotic Greek 
looked upon this treaty at the 
time; when it was yet recent, but 
when there had been full time to 
sco how the Lacedwmmonians carried 
it out. His other orations, though 
valuable and instructive, were 
published later, and represent the 
feclings of after-time. 


Another contemporary, Plato in 
his Menexenus (c. 17. p. 245 D), 
stigmatises severely “the base and 
unholy act (sisypoy zai augainy Ep- 
yov) of surrendering Greeks to the 
foreigner,” and asserts that the 
Athenians resolutely refused to 
sanction it. This is a sufficient 
mark of his opinion respecting 
the peace of Antalkidas. 

2 Isokrat. Or. iv. (Panegyr.) 8. 
207. “A yory auztipziv, xat pyosutay 
&av Ypsorv, vopilovtsg npostaye 
wataxatod suvinzxac civat, de. 
(8. 213). Atsyooy quag Braco ths 
‘EXMaG0¢ OBptCopevnc, pyfse- 
piav notrarshar zotwny tTinwstay, de. 

The word xpostayputa exactly 
corresponds with an expression of 
Xenophon (put in the mouth of 
Autoklés the Athenian envoy at 
Sparta), respecting the dictation 
of the peace of Antalkidas by 
Artaxerxés—Kuvt Sts pév Bagtr ede 
MAOTETATTEY GYTIGUOUE TAG Tbe 
hetg etvar, &c, (Xen. Hellen. vi, 8, 
9). 
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—even the words of the convention proclaimed it as an act 
of intrusive foreign power, and erected the Barbarian King 
into a dictatorial settler of Grecian differences; a guardian! 
who cared for the peace of Greece more than the Greeks 
themselves. And thus, looking to the form alone, it was 
tantamount to that symbol of submission—the cession of 
earth and water—which had been demanded a century 
before by the ancestor of Artaxerxés from the ancestors of 
the Spartans and Athenians; a demand, which both Sparta 
and Athens then not only repudiated, but resented so 
cruelly, as to put to death the heralds by whom it was 
brought—stigmatising the Aiginetans and others as trai- 
tors to Hellas for complying with it.2 Yet nothing more 
would have been ‘aplied in such cession than what stood 
embodied in the inscription on that “colonna infame,” 
which placed the peace of Antalkidas side by side with the 


Pan-hellenic glories and ornaments at Olympia.3 


1 Tsokrat. Or. iv. (Panegyr.) 8. 
205. Kattor ne od yon Stadvery 
TANTAG Tag Ouohoyiag, €& Wy Totty 
Sofa yéyovev, Wote 6 pév BapSapne 
xnoetar tTHS “Eddabog xual bAaE tHe 
cipyvyns Eotiv, Hwy Sé tree elo ot 
AuUatvopevor zal xaxWe ToLtovvtTEs 
ANTI 5 

The word employed by Photius 
in his abstract of Theopompus 
(whether it be the expression of 
Theopompus himself, we cannot 
be certain—see Fragm. 111, ed. 
Didot), to designate the position 
taken by Artaxerxés in reference 
to this peace, is—thy sipyyyy jy 
toig “EdAnew eBpaBevcev—which 
implies the peremptory decision of 
an official judge, analogous to 
another passage (139) of the Pane- 
gyr. Orat. of Isokratés—Nov 8 
éxeivog (Artaxerxés) gotiv, 6 Sr01- 
xWv Ta TW “EAyjvwWy xai povov 00% 
tniotafuous ev tate rodeo xabtotac. 
Tyy yap tobtou ti tov dAAwy bnd- 
Aowmov eotiv; OF xai tod moAgpov 
xOptoc eyéveto, xai thy elpnyay 
éxputavevce, xal tw, xapdvtwy 
NpAZpatwv enrotatys xabiatyuzy; 

* Herodot. vi. 49. xatnyopz0. Al- 


Yivyjtéwy Ta nenorjxorev, mpoddvte¢ 
thy “EdAada. 

* Isokratés, Orat. xii. (Panathen.) 
8. 112—114, 

Plutarch (Agesil. oc. 28; Arta- 
xerxés, c. 21, 22) expresses himself 
in terms of bitter and well-merited 
indignation of this peace—“if 
indeed (says he) we are to call. 
this ignominy and betrayal of 
Greece by the name of peace, 
which brought with it as much 
infamy as the most disastrous war.” 
Sparta (he says) lost her headship 
by her defeat at Leuktra, but her 
honour had been lost before, by 
the convention of Antalkidas. 

It is in vain however that Plu- 
tarch tries to exonerate Agesilaus 
from any share in the peace, From. 
the narrative (in Xenophon’s Hel- 
lenica, v. 1. 33) of his conduct at 
the taking of the oaths, we see, 
that he espoused it most warmly. — 
Xenophon (in the Encomium of 
Agesilaus, vii. 7) takes credit to 
Agesilaus for being praongpone, 
which was true, from the year 
B.C. 395 to B.c, 391. But in 8.0, 
387, at the time of the peace of 
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Great must have been the change wrought by the 


intermediate events, when Sparta, the ostensible 
president of Greece—in her own estimation 
even more than in that of others '!—had so lost 
all Pan-hellenic conscience and dignity, as to 
descend into an obsequious minister, procuring 
and enforcing a Persian mandate for political 
objects of her own. How insane would such 
an anticipation have appeared to Aischylus, or 
the audience who heard the Perse! to Herodotus 
or Thucydidés! to Periklés and Archidamus! 
nay, even to Kallikratidas or Lysander! It was 


Gradual 
loss of Pan- 
hellenic 
dignity, 
and in- 
creased 
submission 
towards 
Persia as a 
means of 
purchasing 
Persian 
help—on 
the part of 
Sparta. 


the last consummation of a series of previous political sins, 
invoking more and more the intervention of Persia to aid 


her against her Grecian enemies. 


Her first application to the Great King for this pur- 


pose dates from the commencement of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, and is prefaced by an apology, 
little less than humiliating, from King Archi- 
damus; who, not unconscious of the sort of 
treason which he was meditating, pleads that 
Sparta, when the Athenians are conspiring 


Her first 
application 
before the 
Pelopon- 
nesian War; 
subsequent 
applica- 
tions. 


against her, ought not to be blamed for asking from 
foreigners as well as from Greeks aid for her own preser- 
vation.2, From the earliest commencement to the seventh 
year of the war, many separate and successive envoys were 
dispatched by the Spartans to Susa; two of whom were 


Antalkidas, he had become piso- 
OnBaiog; his hatred of Persia had 
given place to hatred of Thebes. 

See also a vigorous passage of 
Justin (viii. 4), denouncing the 
disgraceful position of the Greek 
cities. at a later time in calling in 
Philip of Macedon as arbiter; a 
passage not less applicable to the 
peace of Antalkidas; and perhaps 
borrowed from Theopompus. 

1 Compare the language in which 
the Ionians, on their revolt from 
Darius king of Persia about 500 
B.0., had implored the aid of Sparta 
(Herodot, v. 49). Ta xatyxovta yap 
fott tavta: “Iwvwy azzidac Boddove 
elvar avr? eevispwr—dverdoe xat 
GAyog péyrotey pev abtoie: quiv, 


Ett be tOv Aotn wy bpiv, Bay 
mposoréate THe Eddadoc. 

How striking is the contrast 
between these words and the peace 
of Antalkidas! and what would 
have been the feelings of Herodo- 
tus himself if he could have heard 
of the latter event! 

2 Thucyd.i, 82. Kay todtw xat 
Ta Hestepa abtw» eLapzbesar Evy 
paywy tS npcoaywyy zai “EM nvwy 
xai BapBapwr, et roOsy tia F 
VZUTLXOD H YPNPaAtTWY Sdvapey 
Tpoary'pops9a, (Averiobovoy be, 
han. Waren xat Husic Ox “Adnvatwy 
encBourevdueda, ph “EdAqvag pdévav 
GAG xa) Bap Bapanue movahsz30v- 
tag brxawiiyx), &c. Compare also 
Plato, Menexenus, o. 14, p. 243 B. 
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seized in Thrace, brought to Athens, and there put to 
death. The rest reached their destination, but talked in 
so confused a way, and contradicted each other so much, 
that the Persian court, unable to understand what they 
meant,! sent Artaphernés with letters to Sparta (in the 
seventh year of the war) complaining of such stupidity, 
and asking for clearer information. Artaphernés fell into 
the hands of an Athenian squadron at EKion on the Strymon, 
and was conveyed to Athens; where he was treated with 
great politeness, and sent back (after the letters which he 
carried had been examined) to Ephesus. What is more 
important to note is, that Athenian envoys were sent 
along with him, with a view of bringing Athens into 
friendly communication with the Great King; which was 
only prevented by the fact that Artaxerxés Longimanus 
just fren died. Here we see the fatal practice, generated 
by intestine war, of invoking Persian aid; begun by Sparta 
as an importunate solicitor—and partially imitated by 
Athens, though we do not know what her envoys were 
instructed to say, had they been able to reach Susa.. 
Nothing more is heard about Persian intervention 
zo, 418, until the year of the great Athenian disasters 
Activepart- beforeSyracuse. Elate with the hopes arising 


pee out of that event, the Persians required no soli- 
Sparta ana Citation, but were quite as eager to tender in- 
Persia terference for their own purposes, as Sparta was 
pees to invite them for hers. How ready Sparta was 


after the to purchase their aid by the surrender of the 
tntustrephe Asiatic Greeks, and that too without any 
at Syracuse. stipulations in their favour, has been recounted 
Sere ea in a preceding chapter.2 She had not now the 
follow her excuse—for it stands only as an excuse and 
example. not as a justification—of self-defence against 
aggression from Athens, which Archidamus had produced 
at the beginning of the war. Even then it was only a 
colourable excuse, not borne out by the reality of the 
case; but now, the avowed as well as the real object was 


something quite different—not to repel, but to crush, 


' Thucyd. ii. 7, 67; iv. 50, nation among the Athenians of his 
2 See Ch. LXXV. time, about this surrender of the 
ComparetheexpressionsofDemo- Asiatic Greeks by Sparta—and his 
sthenés (cont. Aristokrat. c. 33. p. oration De Rhodior. Libertate, c. 
666) attesting the prevalent indig- 13, p. 199, where he seta the peace 
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Athens. Yet to accomplish that object, not even of pre- 
tended safety, but of pure ambition, Sparta sacrificed un- 
conditionally the liberty of her Asiatic kinsmen; a price 
which Archidamus at the beginning of the war would 
certainly never have endured the thought of paying, 
notwithstanding the then formidable power of Athens. 
Here, too, we find Athens following the example; and 
consenting, in hopes of procuring Persian aid, to the like 
sacrifice, though the bargain was never consummated. It 
is true that she was then contending for her existence. 
Nevertheless the facts afford melancholy proof how much 
the sentiment of Pan-hellenic independence became 
enfeebled in both the leaders, amidst the fierce intestine 
conflict terminated by the battle of Aigospotami.! 

After that battle, the bargain between Sparta and 


Persia would doubtless have been fulfilled, and 
the Asiatic Greeks would have passed at once 
under the dominion of the latter—had not an 
entirely new train of circumstances arisen out 
of the very peculiar position and designs of 
Cyrus. That young prince did all in his power 
to gain the affections of the Greeks, as auxiliaries 
for his ambitious speculations; in which specu- 
lations both Sparta and the Asiatic Greeks 
took part, compromising themselves irrevocably 
against Artaxerxés, and still more against Tis- 


How Sparta 
became 
hostile to 
Persia after 
the battle 
of Agos- 
potami. 
The Persian 
force aids 
Athens 
against her, 
and breaks 
up her 
maritime 
empire. 


saphernés. Sparta thus became unintentionally the enemy 
of Persia, and found herself compelled to protect the 
Asiatic Greeks against her hostility with which they were 
threatened; a protection easy for her to confer, not merely 


of Kallias, made by Athens with 
Persia in 449 B.c., in contrast with 
the peace of Antalkidas, contracted 
under the auspices of Sparta. 

} This is strikingly set forth by 
Isokratés, Or. xii. (Panathen.) 8. 
167~—173, In this passage, how- 
ever, he distributes his blame too 
equally between Sparta andAthens, 
whereas the blame belongs of right 
to tha former, in far greater pro- 
portion. Sparta not only began 
the practice of invoking the Great 
King, and purchasing his aid by 
disgraceful concessions—but she 


also carried it, at the peace of 
Antalkidas, to a more extreme 
point of selfishness and subser- 
vience. Athens is guilty of follow- 
ing the bad example of her rival, 
but to a less extent, and under 
greater excuse on the plea of 
necessity. 

Isokratés says in another place 
of this discourse, respecting the 
various acts of wrong-doing 
towards the general interests of 
Hellas—éndztxtéoy tobe pév Nustée 
poug OPepadeic zbtwy yeyev7pe- 
vous, AxxeOatpovicug 88 ta pév 
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from the unbounded empire which she then enjoyed over 
the Grecian world, but from the presence oi the renowned 
Cyreian Ten Thousand, and the contempt for Persian 
military strength which they brought home from their 
retreat. She thus finds herself in the exercise of a Pan- 
hellenic protectorate or presidency, first through the 
ministry of Derkyllidas, next of Agesilaus, who even 
sacrifices at Aulis, takes up the sceptre of Agamemnon, 
and contemplates large schemes of aggression against the | 
Great King. Here however the Persians play against her 
the same game which she had invoked them to assist in 

laying against Athens. Their fleet, which fifteen years 
before she had invited for her own purposes, is now brought 
in against herself, and with far more effect, since her 
empire was more odious as well as more oppressive than 
the Athenian. It is now Athens and her allies who call 
in Persian aid; without any direct engagement, indeed, to 
surrender the Asiatic Greeks, for we are told that after 
fhe battle of Knidus, Konon incurred the displeasure of 
the Persians by his supposed plans for re-uniting them 
with Athens,! and Athenian aid was still continued to 
Evagoras—yet nevertheless indirectly paving the way for 
that consummation. If Athens and her allies here render 
themselves culpable of an abnegation of Pan-hellenic senti- 
ment, we may remark, as before, that they act under the 
pressure of stronger necessities than could ever be pleaded 
by Sparta; and that they might employ on their own behalf, 
with much greater truth, the excuse of self-preservation 
preferred by King Archidamus. 

But never on any occasion did that excuse find less 

No excuse real place than in regard to the mission of An- 
for thesub- talkidas. Sparta was at that time so powerful, 
servience of ae ; 
Sparta to even after the loss of her maritime empire, that 
the Per- ___ the allies at the Isthmus of Corinth, jealous of 
was pro. each other and held together only by common 
bablyafraid terror, could hardly stand on the defensive 
of a revived . ne 
Athenian against her, and would probably have been dis- 
omip ite. united by reasonable offers on her part; nor 
would she have needed even to recall Agesilaus from Asia. 
Nevertheless the mission was probably dictated in great 
mpWwtous, ta 5 pdvoucs cEapap- passage before referred to, . 


tovtag (Panath, 8, 103). Which is 1 Cornelius Nepos, Conon. c, &. 
much nearer the truth than the 
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measure by a groundless panic, arising from the sight of 
the revived Long Walls and re-fortitied Peireus, and 
Springing at once to the fancy, that a new Athenian empire, 
such as had existed forty years before, was about to start 
into life; a fancy little likely to be realised, since the very 
peculiar circumstances which had created the first Athe- 
nian empire were now totally reversed. Debarred from 
‘Maritime empire herself, the first object with Sparta was, 
to shut out Athens from the like; the next, to put down 
all partial federations or political combinations, and to 
enforce universal autonomy, or the maximum of political 
isolation; in order that there might nowhere exist a power 
capable of resisting herself, the strongest of all individual 
states.. As a means to this end, which was no less in the 
interest of Persia than in hers, she outbid all prior sub- 
serviences to the Great King—betrayed to him not only 
one entire division of her Hellenic kinsmen, but also the 
general honour of the Hellenic name in the most flagrant 
manner—and volunteered to medise in order that the 
Persians might repay her by laconising.t To ensure fully 
the obedience of all the satraps, who had more than once 
manifested dissentient views of their own, Antalkidas 
procured and brought down a formal order signed and 
sealed at Susa; and Sparta undertook, without shame or 
scruple, to enforce the same order—“the convention sent 
down by the King”—upon all her countrymen; thus con- 
verting them into the subjects, and herself into a sort of 
viceroy or satrap, of Artaxerxés. Such an act of treason 
to the Pan-hellenic cause was far more flagrant and 
destructive than that alleged confederacy with the Per- 
sian king, for which the Theban Ismenias was afterwards 
| oS to death, and that too by the Spartans themselves.’ 
nhappily it formed a precedent for the future, and was 
closely copied afterwards by Thebes;3 foreboding but too 
clearly the short career which Grecian political independ- 
ence had to run. 
That large patriotic sentiment, which dictated the 
magnanimous answer sent by the Athenians‘ to the offers 


1 Isokrat, Or. iv. (Panegyr.) s. 2 Xen. Hellen, v. 2, 85. 
145. Kal tq BapBapw tw tHe Actas * Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, 88—89. 
xpatovvtt cupmpattovar (the Lace- * Herodot, viii. 148, 
demonians) Orwe we peyiotyy ap- The explanation whioh the Athe- 
yhy EEousiy. nians give to the Spartan envoys, 
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of Mardonius in 479 8.c., refusing, in the midst of ruin 
present and prospective, all temptation to betray the 


Hellenism 
‘betrayed to 
the enemy, 
first by 
Sparta, 
next by the 
other lead- 
ing states. 
Evidence 
that Hel- 
lenic inde- 
pendence 
was not 
destined 1o 
last much 
longer. 


defend it, 
to solicit 


sanctity of Pan-hellenic fellowship—that senti- 
ment which had been during the two following 
generations the predominant inspiration of 
Athens, and had also been powerful, though 
always less powerful, at Sparta—was now, in 
the former, overlaid by more pressing ap- 
prehensions, and in the latter completely ex- 
tinguished. Now it was to the leading states 
that Greece had to look, for holding up the 
great banner of Pan-hellenic independence; 
from the smaller states nothing more could 
be required than that they should adhere to and 
when upheld.!'| But so soon as Sparta was seen 
and entorce, and Athens to accept (even under 


constraint), the proclamation under the King’s hand and 
seal brought down by Antalkidas—that banner was no 
longer a part of the public emblems of Grecian political 
life. The grand idea represented by it—of collective self- 
determining Hellenism—was left to dwell in the bosonis 
of individual patriots. 

If we look at the convention of Antalkidas apart from 


Promise of 
universal 
autonomy 
—popular 
to the Gre- 
cian ear— 
how carried 
out. 


8 
of the reasons and feelings which 


its form and warranty, and with reference to its 
substance, we shall find that though its first 
article was unequivocally disgraceful, its last 
was at least popular as a promise to the ear. 
Universal autonomy, to each city, small or 
great, was dear to Grecian political instinct. 


sentiments, and comprehensive 


dictated their answer of refusal to 
Alexander (viii. 144), are not less 
impressive than the answer itself. 

But whoever would duly feel 
and appreciate the treason of the 
Spartans in soliciting the conven- 
tion of Antalkidas, should read in 
contrast with it that speech which 
their envoys address to the Athe- 
nians, in order to induce the latter 
to stand out against the tempta- 
tions of Mardonius (viii. 142). 

1 The sixth oration (called Ar- 
chidamus) of Isokratés sets forth 
emphatically the magnanimous 


principles, on which it becomes 
Sparta to model her public con- 
duct—as altogether different from 
the simple considerations of pru- 
dence and security which are suit- 
able to humbler states like Co- 
rinth, Epidaurus, or Philius 
(Archidamus, s. 105, 106, 110). 

Contrast these lofty pretensions 
with the dishonourable realities of 
the convention of Antalkidas—not 
thrust upon Sparta by superior 
force, but both originally sued 
out, and finally enforced, by her 
for her own political ends, 
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I have already remarked more than once that the ex- 
agecrated force of this desire was the chief cause of the 
short duration of Grecian freedom. Absorbing all the 
powers of life to the separate parts, it left no vital force 
or integrity to the whole;' pecially, it robbed both each 
and all of the power of self-detence against foreign 
assailants. Though indispensable up to a certain point 
and under certam modifications, yet beyond these modi- 
fications, which Grecian political instinct was far from 
recognising, it produced a great prepondtrance of mischief. 
Although therefore this item of the convention was in its 
promise acceptable and popular—and although we shall 
find it hereafter invoked as a protection m varieus indi- 
vidual cases of anjustice—we must inquire how it was 
carried into execution, before we can pronounce whether 
it was good or evil, the present of a friend or of an enemy. 
The succeeding pages will furnish an answer to this 
inquiry. The Lacedemonians, as “presidents The Spar- 
(guarantees or executors) of the peace, sent tons never 


down by the King,”! undertook the duty of Pee oe 


execution; and we shall see that from the begin- ever really 
: : : a - 1 granted, 
ning they meant nothing sincerely. They did general 
not even attempt any sincere and steady com- 8utonomy. 
° They uscd 


pliance with the honest, though undis- 
tinguishing, political imstinct of the Greek 
mind; much less did they seek to grant as 
much as was really good, and to withhold the 
remainder. They defined autonomy in such manner, and’ 
meted it out in such portions, as suited their own political 
interests and purposes. The promise made by the con- 
vention, except in so far as it enabled them to increase 
their own power by dismemberment or party intervention, 
proved altogether false and hollow. For if we look back 
to the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, when they 
sent to Athens to require general autonomy throughout 
Greece, we shall find that the word had then a distinct 


the promise 
as a means 
ofincreased 
power to 

themselves. 


Compare also Isokratés, Or. xii. 
(Panathen.) s. 169—172, about the 


AaxeSapdveot, mokd exexvdd- 
atepot EYsvovto ex tHe én 'Av- 


dissension of the leading Grecian 
states, and its baneful effects. 

1 Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 36. 

"Ey 56 tw mokgpu padrov dvttd6d- 
mWs totg Evavtlolg mpoattavtss of 


VOL. IX. 


sadxtoou eipyvns xahounsvne’ mt po- 
TTATAL TAP Yevdopsvor tHE Had 
Baothéewe xatanepobetane ci- 
PHVNG, xt THY adtovoplay Taig zd- 
heat mpattovtss, de. 
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and serious import; demanding that the cities held in 
dependence by Athens should be left free, which freedom 
Sparta might have ensured for them herself at the close 
of the war, had she not preferred to convert it into a far 
harsher empire. But in 387 ‘he date of the peace of 
Antalkidas) there were no large bodiesotsubjects to be 
emancipated, except the allies of Sparta herself, to whom 
it was by no means intended to apply.’ So that in fact, 
what was promised, as well as what was realised, even by 
the most speciotts item of this disgraceful convention, 
was—“that cities should enjoy autonomy, not for their 
own comfort and in their owit way, but for Lacedemonian 
convenience:” a significant phrase (employed by Periklés,! 
in the debates preceding the Peloponnesian war) which 
forms a sort of running text for Grecian history during 
the sixteen years between the peace of Antalkidas and the 
battle of Leuktra. 

I have already mentioned that the two first applica- 
Immediate 1008 of the newly-proclaimed autonomy, made 
point made by the Lacedzemonians, were to extort from the 
pee Corinthian government the dismissal of its Ar- 
sorinth and . Mae 
Thebes—  gelan auxiliaries, and to compel Thebes to 
isolation of yenounce her ancient presidency of the Boeotian 

federation. he latter especially was an object, 

which they had long had at heart;? and by both, their as- | 
cendency in Greece was much increased. Athens too—ter- 
rified by the new development of Persian force as well as 
partially bribed by the restoration of her three islands, into 
an acceptance of the peace—was thus robbed of her Theban 
and Corinthian allies, and disabled from opposing the Spar- 
tan projects. But before we enter upon these projects, it 
will be convenient to turn for a short time to the proceed- 
ings of the Persians. 

Even before the death of Darius Nothus (father of 
Artaxerxés and Cyrus) Egypt had revolted from the Per- 
sians, under a native prince named Amyrteus. To the 


' Thucyd. i. 144. Nov 6 tootor, 
(to the Lacedamonian envoys) 
Aanoxpivawsvo. anoneppwpey .... 


totic AaxeSatpoviots exity- 
Seitwe adtovopetiabar, aAAG 
adtots éxdatotc, we Podbdov- 


tas Oe modere Str abtovdpoug agyao- 
peyv, et xab adtovdpoug Eyovtes 
coneroausda, xat Otay xaxeivor taic 
autTwmy anobwar médeoe py colar 


THs 
2 Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 86, odnep 
mahat exeGopouy. 
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Grecian leaders who accompanied Cyrus in his expedition 
against his brother, this revolt was well known 
to have much incensed the Persians; so that 
Klearchus, in the conversation which took 
place after the death of Cyrus about accom- 
modation with Artaxerxés, mtimated that the seconquer 
Ten Twhousand could lepd him effectual aid Esyrt. 

in reconquering Egypt.1 1t was not merely these Greeks 
who were exposed to danger by the death of Cyrus, but 
alsc the various Persians and other subjects who had lent 
assistance to him; all of whom made submission and tried 
to conciliate Artaxerxés, except Tamos, who hag ecommand- 
ed the fleet of Cyrus on the coasts both of Ionja and of 
Kilikia. Such was the alarm of Tafnos when Tissaphernés 
came down in full power to the coast, that he fled with his 
fleet and treasures to Egypt, to seek protection from King 
Psammetichus, to whom he had rendered valuable service. 
'Fhis traitor, however, having so valuable a deposit brought 
to him, forgot everything else in his avidity to make it 
sure, and put to death Tamos with all his children.2 About 
395 B.c., we find Nephereus king of Egypt lending aid to 
the Lacedemonian fleet against Artaxerxés.3 Two years 
afterwards (392-390 3.c.), during the years immediately 
succeeding the victory of Knidus, and the voyage of Phar. 
nabazus across the Augean to Peloponnesus—we hear o! 
that satrap as employed wéth Abrokomas and Tithrausté: 
in strenuous but unavailing efforts to reconquer Egypt.: 
Having thus repulsed the Persians, the Egyptian king 


Persian 
affairs—un- 
availing 
efforts of 
the .Great 
King to 


,' Xen. Anab, ii. 5, 13. 

‘It would appear that tho revolt 
of Egypt from Persia must date 
between 414—411 8B.0.; but this 
point is obscure. See Boeckh, 
Manetho und die Hundstern-Pe- 
riode, pp. 358, 363, Berlin 1845; and 
Ley, Fata et Conditio Aigypti sub 
Imptrio Persarum, p. 55, 

M, Rehdantz, Vite Iphicratis, 
Timothei, et Chabrie, p. 240, places 
the revolt rather earlier, about 
414-B.c,; and Mr. Fynes Clinton 
(Fasti Hellon. Appendix, ch, 18, 
p. 817) countenances the same 
date. 

3 Diodor. xiv. 35, 


This Psammetichus is presumed 
by Ley (in his Dissertation above 
cited, p. 20) to be the same person 
as Amyrtus the Saite in the “ist 
of Manctho, under a different name 
It is also possible, however, tha: 
he may have been king over par: 
of Kgypt, contemporaneous witt 
Amyrteus, 

® Diodor, xiv, 79. 

* This is the chronology lai¢ 
down by M. Rehdantz (Vite Iphi 
cratis, Chabrie, et Timothei, Epi. 
metr. ii. pp. 241, 242) on very pro. 
bable grounds, principally fron 
Isokratés, Orat. iv. (Panegyr.) s 
161, 162. 
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Akoris is found between 390-380 3.¢.,1 sending aid to Eva- 
goras in Cyprus against the same enemy. And in spite.of 
farther efforts made afterwards by Artaxerxés to reconquer 
Egypt, the native kings in that country maintained their 
independence for about sixty years in all, until the reign 
of his successor Ochus. ‘ 

' But it was a Grecian enemy—of means inferios, yet of 
| qualities much superior, to any of these Egyp- 


Evagoras , ; ofa : : 

denaoe of tians—who occupied the chief attention of the 

oot in’ Persians immediately after the peace of Anta]- 
y prus. 


kidas: Evagoras despot of Salamis in Cyprus. 
Respecting,that prince we possess a discourse of the most 
oom pnd superabundant eulogy, composed after his 
eath for the satisfactfon (and probably paid for with the 
money) of his son and successor Nikoklés, by the contem- 
porary Isokratés. Allowing as we must do for exaggera- 
tion and partiality, even the trustworthy features of the 
picture are sufficiently interesting. , 
Evagoras belonged to a Salaminian stock or Gens 


Descent of Called the Teukride, which numbered among 


Evagoras— its ancestors the splendid legendary names of 
cometuon — Teukrus, Telamon, and Alakus; taking its de- 
island of parture, through them, from the divine name of 
Cyprus. Zeus. It was believed that the archer Teukrus, 


after returning from the siege of Troy to (the Athenian) 
Salamis, had emigrated under wharsh order from his father 
Telamon, and given commencement to the city of that name 
on the eastern coast of Cyprus.2 Agin’Sicily, so in Cyprus, 
the Greek and Phenician elements were found in near 
contact, though in very different proportions. Of the nine 
or ten separate city communities, which divided among 
them the whole sea-coast, the inferior towns being, all de- 
eget upon one or other of them—seven pass for Hel- 
enic, the two most considerable being Salamis and Soli; 
three for Phenician—Paphos, Amathus, and Kitium. 


' Diodor. xv. 2, 8. 

2 Isokratés, Or. iii. (Nikokl.) s. 
50; Or. ix. (Evagoras) s. 21; Pau- 
sanias, ii. 29, 4% Diodor. xiv. 98. 

The historian Theopompus, when 
entering upon the history of Eva- 
goras, seems to have related many 
legendary tales respecting the 
Greek Gentes in Cyprus, and to 


have represented Agamemnon hiim- 
self as ultimately migrating to it 
(Theopompus, Frag. 111, ed. 
Wichers; and ed. Didot. ap, Pho- 
tium), 

The tomb of the archer Toukrus 
was shown at Salamis in Cyprus. 
See the Epigram of Aristotle, 
Antholog. i, 8, 112. 
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Probably, however, there was in each a mixture of Greek 
and Phenician population, in different proportions. + Hach 
was ruled by its own separate prince or despot, Greek or 
Phenician, The Greek immigrations, (though their exact 
date cannot be assigned) appear to have been later in date 
than the -Phenician. At the time of the Ionic revolt (s.c. 
496), the preponderance was on the side of Hellenism; yet’ 
with considerable intermixture of Oriental custom. Hel- 
Jenism was howeversgreatly crushed by’the Persian recon- 
quest of the revolters, accomplished through the aid of the 
Phenicians” on the opposite continent. And though doubt- 
less the victoyies of Kimon and the Athenians (470-450 
3.¢.) partially revived it, yet Periklés, in his pacification 
with the Persians, had prudently relinquished Cyprus as 
well as Egypt;3 so that the Grecian element in the former, 
receiving little extraneous encouragement, became more 
and more subordinate to the Phenician. 

Jt was somewhere about this time that the reigning 
princes of Salamis, who at the time of the Ionic revolt had 
been Greeks of the Teukrid Gens,* were supplanted and 


1 Mvers, in his very learned in- 
vestigations respecting the Pheni- 
cians (vol. iii. ch. 5. p, 203-221 seq.), 
attempts to establish the existence 
of an ancient population in Cyprus, 
called Kitians; once extended over 
the island, and of which the town 
called Kitium was the remnant. 
He supposes them to have been a 
portion of the Canaanitish popu- 
lation, anterior to the Jewish occu- 
pation of Palestine. The Pheni- 
cian colonies in Cyprus he reckons 
as of later date, superadded to, 
and depressing these natives. He 
supposes the Kilikian population 
to have been in early times Ca- 
naanitish also. Engel (Kypros, 
vol. i. p. 166) inclines to admit the 
game hypothesis as highly probable, 

The sixth century B.c. (from 660 
downwards) appears to have been 
very unfavourable to the Pheni- 
cians, bringing upon Tyre severe 
pressure from the Chaldeans, as it 
brought captivity upon the Jews. 
During the same period, the Grecian 


commerce with Egypt was greatly 
extended, especially by the reign 
of the Phil-Hellenic Amasis, who 
acquired possession of Cyprus. 
Much of the Grecian immigration 
into Cyprus probably took place 
at this time; we know of one body 
of settlers invited by Philokyprus 
to Soli, under the assistance of the 
Athenian Solon (Mévers, p. 244 seq.). 

2 Herodot. v. 109. 

Compare the description given 
by Herodotus of the costume and 
arms of the Cypriots in the arma- 
ment of Xerxes—half Oriental (vii. 
90). The Salaminians used chariots 
of war in battle (v. 113); as the 
Carthaginians did, before they 
learnt the art of training elephants 
(Diodor. xvi. 80; Plutarch, Timo- 
leon, c. 27). 

3 See Chap. XLV. of this History. 

* One of these princes however 
is mentioned as bearing the Pheni- 
cian name of Siromus (Herou. « 
104). 
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ucuironed by a Phenician exile who gained their confidence 


and made himself despot in their place.! 
own sceptre, this usurper did everything in his 
power to multiply and strengthen the Pheni- 


Greek 
princes of 


T’o ensure his 


Salamis are cian population, as well as to discourage and 


dispos- 
sessed by 
Phoenician 
dynasty. 


a degrade the Hellenic. 
not only continued by his successor at Salamis, 
but seems also to have been imitated in several 


The samé policy was 


of the other towns? insomuch that during most part of the 
Peloponnesian war, Cyprus became sensibly dis-hellenised. 
The Greeks in the island were harshly oppressed; new 
Greek visitors and merchants were kept off by the most 
repulsive treatment, as well as by threats of those cruel 
mutilations of the body which were habitually employed 
as penalties by the Orientals; while Grecian arts, educatien, 
music, poetry, and intelligence, were rapidly on the 


decline. 2 


Notwithstanding such untoward circumstances, in 


Evagoras 
dethrones 
the Pheni- 
cian, and 
becomes 
despot of 
Salamis. 
B.O, 411°41%. 


which the youth of the Teukrid Evagorhs : 
Salamis was passed, he manifested niveau early 
age so much energy both of mind and 

so much power of winning popularity, that he 
became at once a marked man both among 
Greeks and Phenicians. 


ody, ae 


It was about this ‘ime 


that the Phenician despot was slain, through a conspiracy 


1 We may gather this by putting 
together Herodot. iv. 162; v. 104- 
114; with Isokratés, Or. iv. (Kva- 
goras) s. 22. 

2 Isokratés, Or, ix. (Evag.) 8. 23, 
55, 58, 

HlapadaBwv yop (Evagoras) tH» 
modty éxPeBapBapwpevyy, xat 
Sta tHy TW Dowlxwy apyyy ovt: 
tovug “EdAnvag mpoadeyousyny, obts 
téyvae emtotapevyy, obT epropiw 
Ypwpsyyy, obte hisgva xexthpsvyy, &c, 

[piv pev yap AaBetv Edayapay thy 
apyiv, obtws anporoietws xat yahe- 
mw, elyov, Wote xai TWy Apyovtwy 
tobtous evdpilov elvar Bedtiatoug of 
Tiveg Wpdtata mpdg TOG Ed- 
Anvag Sraxelpevor etuyyavotey, 
&ec. 

This last passage receives re- 
markable illustration from the or- 


ation of Lysias against Andokidés, 
in which he alludes to the visit 
of the latter to Cyprus—peta 6¢ 
TAUTA Enhevsey Ws tov Kitizwy Bast- 
REx, nat npodiGod, A7yplete On’ adtoD 
e207, xab oO povov thy Advatoy e¢o- 
Berto adda ta xa? Hug spay ALXLTATO, 
Olopevog TA AxpwWTITpta GWy- 
tog anapylynczafar (8. 26). 

Engel (Kypros, vol. i. p. 286) 
impugns the general correctness 
of this narrative of Isokratés. He 
produces no adequate reasons, 
nor do I myself see any, for this 
contradiction. 

Not only Konon, but leo his 
friend Nikophemus, had a wife and 
family at Cyprus, besides another 
family in Athens (Lysias, De Bonis 
Aristophanis, Or, xix. s, 38). 
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formed by a Kitian or Tyrian named Abdémon, who got 

ossession of his sceptre.t The usurper, mistrustful of 
his position and anxious to lay hands upon all conspicuous 
persons who might be cgpable of doing him mischief, tried 
to seize Evagoras; but the latter escaped and passed over 
to Stliin Kilikia. Though thus to all appearance a help- 
less exile, he found means to strike a decisive blow, while 
the new usurpation, stained by its first violences and rapa- 
city, was surrounded by enemies, doubters, or neutrals, 
without having yet established any firm footthe. He cross 
ed over from Sola in Kilikia, with a small’ but determined 
band of about fifty followers—obtained secret admission 
by a postern gate of Salamis—and assaulted Abdémon by 
night in his palace. In spite of a vastly superior number 
of guards, this enterprise was conducted with such extra- 
,ordinary daring and judgement, that Abdémon perished, 
and. Evagoras became despot in his place.? 

The splendour of this exploit was quite sufficient to 

seat Evagoras unopposed on the throne, dmidst apie ana 

a@ population always accustomed to princely beneficent | 
government; while among the Salaminian pe eas 
Grecks he was still farther endeared by his sors. 
‘Teukrid descent.» His conduct fully justified the expecta- 
tions entertained. Not merely did he refrain from 
bloodshed, or spoliation, or violence for the gratification 
of personal appetite; abstinences remarkable enough in 
any Grecian despot to stamp his reign with letters of gold, 
and the more remarkable in Evagoras, since he had the 
‘susceptible temperament of a Greek, though his great 
mental force always kept it under due control. But he 


1Theopompus (Fr.111) calls Ab- 
démon a Kitian; Diodorus (xiv. 98) 
calls hima Tyrian. Mdovers (p. 206) 
thinks that both are correct, and 
that he was a Kitian living at Tyre, 
who had migrated from Salamis 
during the Athenian preponderance 
there. There were Kitians, not 
natives of the town of Kitium, but 
belonging to the ancient popula- 
tion of the island, living in the 
various towns of Cyprus; and there 
were also Kitians mentioned as 
resident at Sidon (Diogen, Laert. 


Vit. Zenon. s, 6). 

2? Isokratés, Or. ix. (Evagorus) 
8. 29-35; also Or. iii, (Nikokl.) s. 
33; Theopomp. Fragm. 111, ed. 
Wichers and ed. Didot; Diodor. 
xiv. 98. 

The two latter mention the uname, 
Audymon or Abdémon, which Iso- 
kratés does not specify. 

* Isokratés, Or. iii. (Nikoklés, 
8, 33. 

* Tsokrat, Or. ix. 8.53. Hyodpevoe 
THY HOayMv, GAN Ox ayopsvog On” 
AITW ry &c. 
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was also Careful in inquiring into, and strict in pur 
crime, yet without those demonstrations of cruel ini 

by which an Oriental prince displayed his energy.! His 
government was,at the same time highly popular and con- 
ciliating, as well towards the multitude as towards indi- 
viduals. Indefatigable in his own personal supervision, 
he examined everything for himself} shaped out his own 
line of policy, and kept watch over its execution.2 He 
was foremost in all effort and in all danger. Maintaiming 
Undisturbed security, he gradually doubled the wealth, 
commerce, industry, and military force df the city, whjle 
his own popularity and reuown wenton increasing. 

Above al], it was his first wish to renovate, both m 
Salamis and in Cyprus, that Hellenism which 
the Phenician despots of the last fiity years 
had done so much to extinguish or corrupt., 
For aid in this scheme, he seems to have 
turned his thoughts to Athens, with which 
city he was connected as a Teukrid, by gentile 
and legendary sympathics—and which was then only just 
ceasing to be the great naval power of the Atgean. For 
though we cannot “exactly make out the date at which 
Evagoras began to reign, we may conclude it to have been 
about 411 or 410 n.c. It seems to have been shortly after 
that period that he was visited by Andokidés the Athe- 
nian;? moreover he must have been a prince not merely 
established, but powerful, when he ventured to harbour 
Konon in 405 Bc. after the battle of A’gospotami. He 
invited to Salamis fresh immigrants from Attica and 


His anxiety 
to revive 
Hellenism 
in Cyprus— 
he looks to 
the aid of 
Athens. 


‘Tsokr, Or. ix. (Evag.) 51,00Cava pév 
adixwy, Tove G€ ypnotods trpwWy, xal 
opsipa péy anadvtwy apywv, vopie 
pws 6€ tovc eCapaptavavtas 
xohatwv. (8. 58)—0¢ 0 povov THY 
€1UTOD TOALY MAELOVUS asiav Enolysey, 
GAG Xat Tov toOmoy Gihov, Tov TEpLE- 
LOvTA Thy vysov, ext npaodtyTE 
Kai petprotyta nponyayev, &c,: 
compure s, 81. 

These epithets, lawful punish- 
ment, mild dealing, &c., cannot be 
fully understood except in contrast 
with the mutilations alluded to 
by Lysias, in the passage cited in 
«w note of my preceding page; also 


with exactly similar mutilations, 
mentioned by Xenophon as syste- 
matically inflicted upon offenders 
by Cyrus the younger (Xenoph. 
Anabas. 1.9, 13). Qddsi¢ yap Fwy 
(says Isokratés about the Persians) 
UUtTwWs aixifetae tobe wlxétac, Ws 
Exstvot Tod¢ Ehevbspouc xodkdovow— 
Or. iv, (Paneg.) 142, | 

2 Isokratés, Or. ix. 
50-56, 

The language of the encomiast, 
though exaggerated, must doubt- 
less be founded in truth, as the 
result shows. 

* Lysias cont, Andokid. s. 28, 


(Evag.) 8. 
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other parts of Greece, as the prince Philokyprus of Soli 
had done under the auspices of Solon,! a century and a 
half before. He took especial pains to revive and improve 
Grecian letters, arts, teaching, music, and intetlectual ten- 
dencies. His encouragement was so successfully adminis- 
tered, that in a few years, without constraint or violence, 
‘the face of Salamis was changed. The gentleness .and 
sociability, the fashions and pursuits, of Hellenism, became 
again predominant; with great influence of example over 
all the other towns of the island. 

Had the rise of EKvagoras taken place a few years 
earlier, Athens might perhaps have availed Relations 
herself of the opening i turn her ambition °fFvagoras 

. : withAthens 
eastward in preference to that disastrous during the 
impulse which led her westward to Sicily. But closing 
coming as ke did only at that later moment Peis ane 
when she was hard pressed to keep up even a sian war. 
defensive war, he profited rather by her weakness than 
by her strength. During those closing yegs’s of the war, 
when the Athenian empire was partially broken up, and 
when the A’gean, instead of the tranquillity which it had 
enjoyed for fifty years under Athens, became a scene of 
contest between two rival money-levying fleets—many 
out-settlers from Athens, whohad acquired property in the 
islands, the Chersonesus, or elsewhere, under her guarantee, 
found themselves insecure in every way, and were tempted 
to change their abodes. Finally, by the defeat of Avgos- 
potami (z.c. 405), all such out-settlers as then remained 
were expelled, and forced to seek shelter either at Athens 
(at that moment the least attractive place in Greece), or 
in some other locality. To such persons, not less than to 
the Athenian admiral Konon with his small remnant of 
Athenian triremes saved out of the great defeat, the pro- 
claimed invitations of Evagoras would present a harbour 
of refuge nowhere else to be found. Accordingly we learn 
that numerous settlers of the best. character, from different 
parts of Greece, crowded to Salamis.2 Many Athenian 
women, during the years of destitution and suffering which 
preceded as well as followed the battle of Aigospotami, 
were well pleased to emigrate and find husbands in that 

! Plutarch, Solon, c. 26. Aristoph. Bon.) s. 38-46; and Diodor. 


2 Isokratés, Or. ix. (Fvag.) 8.59- xiv. 98, 
Gl: compare Lysias, Or. xix. (De 
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city;! while throughout the wide range ef the Lacedemo- 
nian empire, the numerous victims exiled by the Harmosts 
and Dekarchies had no other retreat.on the whole so saf¢ 
and temptwg. The extensive plain of Salamis afforded 
lands for many colonists. On what conditions, indeed, 
they were admitted, we do not know; but the conduct of 
Evagoras as a ruler gave universal satisfaction. ; 

During the first years of his reign, Evagoras doubtless 


Evagoras paid his tribute de eas and took no steps 
at war with calculated to offend the Persian king. But as 
sians—he his power increased, his ambition increased also. 
receives aid We find him towards fhe year 390 z.c., engaged 
Athens and in a struggle not merely with the Persian king, 
from Feypt but with Amathus and Kitium in his #wn island. 
first very By what steps, or af what precise period, this 
successful, war began, we cannot determine. #At the time 


sO as even 
to capture 


of the battle of Knidus (394 3.c.) Evagoras not 
Tyre. only: paid his tribute, but was mainly instru- 
mental in g@tting the Persian fleet placed under Konon 
to act against fhe Lacedeemonians, himself serving aboaru.- 
It was in fact (if we may believe Isokratés) to the extra- 


ordinary energy, ability, and power, displayed by him on 


! Isokratés, lc. navdonorsicbar dé 
TODS TASIOTOUS GUTWY YUYAixnas Lape 
Bavovtss map Hwy, &c, 

For the extreme distress of Athe- 
nian women during these trying 
times, consult the statement in 
Xenophon, Memorab. ii. 7, 2-4. 

The Athenian Andokidés is ac- 
cused of having carried out a 
young woman of citizen family— 
his own cousin, and daughter of 
an Athenian named Aristeidés—to 
Cyprus, and there to have gold her 
to the despot of Kitium for acargo 
of wheat. But being threatened 
with prosecution for this act be- 
fore the Athenian Dikastery, he 
stole her away again and brought 
her back to Athens, in which act 
however he was detected by the 
prince, and punished with imprison- 
ment from which he had the good 
fortune to escape, (Plutarch, Vit. 
X. Orat. p. 834; Photius, Cod. 261; 


Tzetzes, Chiliad. vi. 367.) 

How much there may be of truth 
in this accusation, we have no 
means of determining. But it illus- 
trates the way in which Athenian 
maidens, who had no dowry at 
home, were provided for by their 
relatives elsewhere. Probably An- 
dokidés took this young woman 
out, under the engagement to find 
a Grecian husband for her in Cyprus. 
Instead of doing this, he sold her 
for his own profit to the harem of 
the prince; or at least is accused 
of having so sold her. 

2 ‘Thus much appears even from 
the meagre abstract of Ktesias, 
given by Photius (Ktesie Persica, 
c. 63, p. 80, ed. Bahr.) 

Both Ktesias and Theopompus 
(Fr. iii. ed. Wichers, and ed. Didot) 
recounted the causes which brought 
about the war between the Persian 
king and Ivagorns. 
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that occasion in the service of Artaxerxés himself, that 
the jealousy and alarm of the latter against him are to be 
ascribed. Without any provocation, and at the very mo- 
ment when he was profiting by the zealous services .of 
Evagoras, the Great King treacherously began to, 
manceuvre against him and forced him into the war in 
self-defence. Evagoras accepted the challenge, in spite 
of the disparity of strength, with such courage and effi- 
ciency, that he at firs gained marked successes. Seconded 
by his son Pnytagoras, he not. only worsted and humbled 
Amathus, Kitium, and Soli—wlfich cities, under the prince 
Agyris, adhered to Artaxerxés—but also equipped a large 
fleet, attacked the Phenicians og the mainland with so 
much vigour as even to take the great city of Tyre; pre- 
vailing moreover upon some of the Kilikian towns to 
declare against the Persians.2 He received powerful aid 
from Akoris, the native and independent king in Egypt, 
as well as from Chabrias and the force sent out by the 
Athenians.3 Beginsling apparently about 390 B.c., the war 
against Evagoras lasted something more than ten years, 
costing the Persians great efforts and an immense expen- 
diture of money. Twice did Athens send a squadron to 
his assistance, from gratitude for his long protection to 
Konon and his energetic efforts befereein the battle of 
Knidus—though she thereby ran every risk of making the 
Persians her enemies. 


The satrap Tiribazus saw that so long as 
his hands a war in Greece, it was impossible 
for him to concentrate his force against the 
prince of Salamis and the Egyptians. Hence, 
in part, the extraordinary effort made by the 
Persians to dictate, in conjunction with Sparta, 
the peace of Antalkidas, and to get together 
such a fleet in lonia as should overawe Athens 


he had on 


Struggle of 
Evagoras 
against the 
whole force 
of the Per- 
sian empire 
after the 
peace of 
Antalkidas. 


and Thebes into submission. 


' Isokratés, Or. ix. (Evag.) s. 71, 
73, 74. npoe 6€ tobtoy (Evagoras) 
OdtwWs &x TOAADD neptbewWe Esye 
(Artaxerxés), Wote petaty nao- 
ywy 60, nodepeiv mpog adtov éne- 
yiipyos, Sixata wey ob morwy, dc.— 
éxerdy Hvayxaodyn nohepesty (ie, 


It was one of the conditions 


Evagoras). 

2 Isokr, Or, ix, (Evag.) 9. 75, 76; 
Diodor. xiv. 98; Ephorus, Frag, 134, 
ed, Didot. 

3 Cornelius Nepos, Chabrias, c. 2; 
Demostbenés adv, Leptinem, p.479, 
8. 84. 
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of that peace that Evagoras should be abandoned;!, the 
whole island of Cyprus being acknowledged as belonging 
to the Persian king. Though thus cut off from Athens, 
ajd reduced to no other Grecian aid than such mercenaries 
as he could pay, Evagoras was still assisted by Akoris of 
Egypt, and even by Hekatomnus prince of Karia with a 
secret present of money.? But the peace of Antalkidas 
being now executed in Asia, the Persian satraps were com- 
pletely masters of the Grecian cities on the Asiatic sea- 
board, and were enabled to convey round to Kilikia and 
Cyprus not only their dwn fleet from Ionia, but also 
additional contingents from these very Grecian cities. A 
large portion of the Persian force acting against Cyprus 
was thus’Greek, yet seemingly acting by constraint, 
neither well paid nor well used,’ and therefore not very 
efficient. . 

The satraps Tiribazus and Orontés commanded the 
land force, a large portion of which was trans- 
ported across to Cyprus: the admiral Gaos was 
at. the head of the fleet, which held its statio 
at. Kitium in the south of the island. It wa 
here that Evagoras, having previously gaine 
a battle on land, attacked them. By extra 
ordinary: efforts he had got together a fleet o 
200 triremes, nearly equal in number to theirs 
but after a hard-fought contest, in which he 


Evagoras, 
after a ten 
years’ war, 
is reduced, 
but obtains 
an honour- 
able peace, 
mainly. 
owing to 
the dispute 
between the 
two satraps 


jointly : ; ; : 
command- at first seemed likely to be victorious, he un- 
ue: derwent a complete naval defeat, which disquali- 


fied him from keeping the sea, and enabled the Persians to 
block up Salamis as well by sea as by land.4 Though thus 
reduced to his own single city, however, Evagoras defended 


1 Jsokrat. Or. iv. (Fanegyr.) 8,162, 2 Diodor. xv. 2. 


Edbaydpav--0s év Taig auviyxats Ex- 
Gotoc esity, &e. 

We roust observe, however, that 
Cyprus had been secured to the 
king of Persia, eveu under the 
former peace, so gloriousto Athens, 
concluded by Periklésab out 449 h.., 
and called the peace of Kallias. 
It was therefore neither a new 
demand On the part of Artaxerxés, 
nor a new concession on the part 
of the Greeks, at the peace of 
Antalkidas. 


It appears that Artaxerxés had 
counted much upon the aid of 
Hekatomnus for conquering Eva- 
goras (Diodor. xiv. 98). 

About 380 B.c., Isokratés reckons 
Hekatomnus as being merely de- 
pendent in name on Persia; and 
ready to revolt openly on the first 
opportunity (Isokratés, Or. iv. 
(Paneg.) 8. 189). 

S Isokratés. Or. iv. (Panegyr.) gs. 
153, 154, 179. 

* Diodor. xv. 4. 
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hgmself with unshaken resolution, still sustained by aid 
from Akoris in Egypt; while Tyre and several towns in 
Kilikia also continued in revolt against Artaxerxés; so 
that the efforts of the Persians were distracted, and the 
war was not concluded until ten years after its commence- 
ment.! It cost them on the whole (if we may believe 
Isokratés?) 15,000 talents in money, and such severe losses 
in men, that Tiribazus acceded to the propositions of Eva- 
goras for peace, consenting to leave him in full possession 
of Salamis, under payment of a stipulated tribute, “like a 
slave to his master.” These last words were required by 
the satrap to be literally inserted in the convention; but 
Evagoras peremptorily refused his consent, demanding 
that the tribute should be recognized ag paid by “one king 
to another.” Rather than concede this point of honour, he 
even broke off the negotiation, and resolved again tc defend 
himself to the uttermost. He was rescued, alter the siege 
had been yet farther prolonged, by adtspute which broke out 
between the two commanders of the Persian army. Orontés, 
accusing Turibazus of projected treason and rebellion 
against the King, in conjunction with Sparta, caused him 


! Compare Isokratés, Or. iv. 
(Panegyr.) 8. 187, 18%—with Iso- 
kratés, Or. ix. (Evag.) 8. 77. * 

The war was not cOncluded—and 
Tyre as well as much of Kilikia 
was still in revolt—when Isokratés 
published the Panegyrical Oration. 
At that time, Evagoras had main- 
tained the contest six years, count- 
ing either from the peace of Antal- 
kidas (387 B.C.) or from his naval 
defeat about a year or two after- 
wards; for Isokratés doeg not make 
it quite clear from what point of 
commencement he reckons the six 
years. 

Wo know that the war between 
the king of Persiaand Kvagoras had 
begun as early as 390 B.C., in which 
year an Athenian flect was sent to 
assist the latter (Xenoph. Mellen. 
iv. 8, 24). Both Isokratés and Dio- 
dorus state that it lasted ten years; 
and I therefore place the conclusion 
of it in 380 or 379 B.c., soon after 


the date of the Panegyrical Oration 
of Isokratés. I dissent on this 
point from Mr. Clinton (see Fasti 
Hellenivi, ad annos 387-376 k.c., 
and his’ Appendix, ‘No. 129—whero 
the point'tis discussed). He sup- 
poses the war to have begun after 
the peace of Antalkidas, and to 
have ended in 376B.c, I agree with 
him in making tight of Diodorus, 
but he appears tv me on this occa- 
sion to cuntradict the authority 
of Xenophon—or at least only to 
evade the necessity of contradicting 
him by resorting te an inconvenient 
hyputhesis, and by representing 
the two Athenian expeditions sent 
to assist Evagoras in Cyprus, nrst 
in 390 B.c., next in 888 B.c., as 
relating to “hostile measures before 
the war began” (p. 280). To me it 
appears more natural and reason- 
able to include these as a part of 
the war. 
2 Tsokratés, Or, ix. s. 73-76, 
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to be sent for as prisoner to Susa, and thug became ye 
commander. But as the besieging army was already 
wearied out by the obstinaté resistance of Salamis, he con- 
sented to grant the capitulation, stipulating only for the 
tribute, and exchanging the offensive phrase enforced by 
Tiribazus, for the amendment of the other side. | 
It was thus that Evagoras was relieved from his 
besieging enemigs, and continued for the remainder of his 
life as tributary prince of Salamis under the Persians. 
About z.c, tie was no farther engaged in war, nor was his 


330-379. *general popularity among the Salaminians dimi- 
een ee nished by the hardships which they had gone 
goras,as through along with him.? His prudence calmed 
well as of the rankling antipathy of the Great King, who 
Pnyta- would gladly have found a pretext for sae: 
len Tek la the treaty* His children were numerous, an 

slave of lived in harmony as well with him as with each 
Nikokreon. other. Isgkratés specially notices this fact, 


standing as it did in marked contrast with the family-rela- 
tions of most of the Grecian despots, usually stained with 
jealousies, antipathies, and conflict, often with actual blood- 
shed. But he omits to notice the incident whereby Eva- 
goras perished; an incident not in keeping with that 
superhuman good fortune and favour from the Gods, of 
which the Panegyrical Oration ‘boasts as having been 
vouchsafed, to the hero throughout his life. It was seem- 
ingly not very loyg after the peace, that a Salaminian 
named Nikokreon formed a conspiracy against his life and 
dominion, but was detected, by a singular accident, before 
the moment of execution, and forced to seek safety in flight. 
He left behind him a youthful daughter in his harem, 
under the care of an eunuch (a Greek, born in Elis) named 


§ Diodor. xv. 8, 9. 

This remarkable anecdote, of 
susceptible Grecian honour on the 
part of Evagoras, is noway im- 
probable, and seems safe to admit 
on the authority of Diodorus. 
Nevertheless, it forms so choice a 
morsel for a panegyrical discourse 
such as that of Isokratés, that one 
cannot but think he would have 
inserted it had it come to his 
knowledge. His silence causes 


great surprise—not without some 
suspicion as to the truth of the 
story. 

2 Isokratés, Or. iif. (Nikoklés) 
8.4)—a passage which must be 
more true of Evagoras than of 
Nikoklés, 

* Tsokrat. Or. ix. 8.88. Compare 
his Orat. viii. (De Pace) s. 138. 

4 Isokratés, ib. 8.85. edtuyzotepov 
xai Seoprrnéotepov, &. 
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Thrasydexus; who, full of vindictive sympathy in his 
master’s cause, made known the beauty of the young lady 
both to Evagoras himself and to Pnytagoras, the most 
distinguished of his sons, partner in the gallant defence of 
Salamis against the Persians. Both of them were tempted, 
each unknown to the other, to make a secret assignation 
for being conducted to her chambery the eunuch: both 


of them were there assassinated by his hand.! 


w 


Thus perished a Greek of pre-eminent vigour and 


intelligence, remarkably free from the vices 
usual in Grecian despots, and forming a strong 
contrast in this respect with his contemporary 
Dionysius, whose military energy is so deeply 
stained by crime and violence. 


Nikokjés 
son of va, 
goras, he- 
comes des- 
pot of 
Salamis. 


Nikoklés, the 


son of Evagoras, reigned at Salamis after him, and showed 
much regard, accompanied by munificeyt presents, to the 


1I give this incident, in the 
main, as it i recounted in the 
fragment of Theopompus, pre- 
served as a portion of the abstract 
of that author by Photius (Theo- 
pom. }'r. 111, ed. Wichers and ed, 
Didot). « 

Both Aristotle (Polit. v. 8, 10) 
and Diodorus (xv. 47) allude to 
the assassination of Evagoras by 
the eunuch; but both these authors 
conceive the story differently from 
Theopompus. Thus Diodorus says 
—Nikoklés the eunuch assassinated 
Evagoras and became “despot of 
Salamis.” This appears to be a 
confusion of Nikoklés with Niko- 
kreon. Nikoklés was the son of 
Evagoras, and the manner in which 
Isokratés addresses him affords the 
surest proof that he had no hand 
in the death of his father. 

The words of Aristotle are—7 
(éntOeots) tod ebvodyov Edayooa tw 
Kuxpim Sta yap TO thy Yuvoinxa 
mapehgadat tov viov auto amex tervey 
We bBpropsvoc. So perplexing is 
the passage in its literal sense, 
that M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire, in 
the note to his translation, con- 
ceives 6 edvotyog to be a surname 


or solriyguct given to the conspira- 
tor, whose real name was Nékoklés. 
But this supposition is,inmy judge- 
ment, contradicted by the fact, that 
Lheopompus marks the same fact, 
of the assassin being an eunuch, 
by another word—Opasvaaion tov 
Nurtaopevas, be jv ‘Hdetog td 
yevog, dc. 

It is evideht that Ayistotle had 


heard the story differently from 
Theopompus, and we have to choose 


betwa@@n the two. I prefer the 
version of the latter; which is 
more marked as well as more in- 
telligible, and which furnishes the 
explanation why Pnytagoras—who 
seems to have been the most ar- 
vanced of the sons, being left in 
command of the besieged Salamis 
when Evagoras quitted it to solicit 
aid in Egypt—did not succeed his 
father, but left the succession to 
Nikoklés, who was evidently (from 
the representation even of an eulo- 
gist like Isokratés) not &® man of 
much energy. The position of this 
eunuch in the family of Nikokreon 
seems to mark the partial preva- 
lence of Oriental habits. 
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Athenian Isokratés ; who compliments him as a pacific and 
well-disposed prince, attached to Greek pursuits and arts, 
conversant by personal study with Greek philosophy, and 
above al?, copying his father in that just dealing and absence 
of wrong towards person or property, which had so much 
promoted the comfort as well as the prosperity of the city.1 

We now revert from the episode respecting Evagoras 
—ainteresting not less from the eminent qualities 


B.C. 387-85. 

Condition of that prince than from the ghmpse of Hel- 
He lenism struggling with the Phosnician element 
Greeks in Cyprus—to the general consequences of the 


etter eins peace of Antalkidas in Central Greece. For 
to Persia— the first timesince the battle of Mykalé in 479 
eae z.c., the Persians were now really masters of all 
anged for a : 

the worse. the Greeks on the Asiatic coast. ‘The ‘satraps 
Exposureof Jost no time in confirming their dominion. In 
the Ionian ae 7 . 

islands all the cities which they suspected, they built 
on citadels and planted permanent garrisons. In 
some ecases, their mistrust or displeasure wds carried so 
tar as to raze the town altugether.2 And thus these cities, 
having already once changed their position greatly for the 
worse, by passing from easy subjection under Athens to 
the harsh rule of Lacedemonian hatmosts and native de- 
cemvirs—were now transferred to masters yet more op- 
pressive and more completely without the pale of Hellenic 
sympathy. Both in public extortion, and in wrong-doing 
towards individuals, the commandant and his mercenaries 
whom the satrap maimtained, were probably more rapa- 
cious, and certainly more unrestrained, than even the 
harmosts of Sparta. Moreover the Persian grandees 
required beautitul boys as eunuchs for their service, and 
beautiful women as inmates of their harems.3 What was 
taken for their convenience admitted neither of recovery 
nor redress; and (sreclan women, if not more beautiful 
than many of the native Asiatics, were at least more intel- 
ligent, lively, and seductive—as we may read in the history 
of that Phokean lady, the companion of Cyrus, who was 


1 Igokratés, Or, ifi, (Nikoklés) 156, 190. Tag tz mdderg tae “EXAD: 
s, 39-48: Or. ix. (Evagoras) 8. 100; vidzg obtw xuplwe napethnpev, wate 
Or. xv. (Permut.) 8. 43. Diodorus ta péy xatacuamtery, av Os tate 
(xv. 47) places the assassination axprndherg évteryitery, 
of Evagoras in 874 B.c. 3 See Herodot, vi. 9; ix. 76, 

2 Isokratés, Or.iv. (Paneg.) 3.142, 
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taken captive at Kunaxa. Moreover, these Asiatic Greeks, 
when passing into the hands of Oriental masters, came 
under the maxims and sentiment of Orientals, respecting 
the infliction of pain or torture—maxims not only more 
cruel than those of the Greeks, but also making little dis- 
tinction between freemen and slaves.! The difference 
between the Greeks and Phenicians in Cyprus, on this 
point, has been just noticed; and doubtless the difference 
between Greeks and Persians was still more marked. 
While the Asiatic Greeks were thus made over by Sparta 
and the Perso-Spartan convention of Antalkidas, to a con- 
dition in every respect worse, they were at the same time 
transferred, as reluctant auxiliaries, to strengthen the 
hands of the Great King against other Greeks—agaiust 
Evagoras in Cyprus—and above all, against the islands 
adjoining the coast of Asia—Chios, Samos, Rhodes, &c.? 
These islands were now exposed to the same hazard, from 
their overwhelming Persian neighbours, as that from 
which they had been rescued nearly a century before by 
the Confederacy of Delos, and by the Athenian empire into 
which that Confederacy was transformed. All the tutelary 
combination that the genius, the energy, and the Pan- 
hellenic ardour, of Athens, had first organized, and so long 
kept up—was now broken up; while Sparta, to whom its 
extinction was owing, in surrendering the Asiatic Greeks, 
had destroyed the security even of the islanders. 

It soon appeared, however, how much Sparta herself 
had gained by this surrender in respect to dominion nearer 
home. The government of Corinth—wrested from the 
party friendly to Argos, deprived of Argeian auxiliaries, 


' Isokrat. Or. iv. (Paneg.) s. 142, 

Oi¢ (to the Asiatic Greexs ater 
the peace of Antalkidas) odx éfap- 
asi Gaoporoysiodar xat tae dxpond- 
Aete bpav Ord tw» eyIpwy xateyo- 
Pévac, GAG Tpe tale xoOLvaig GuUp- 
poprig Setvozsox nasyoucr twy nap 
Twiy Epyvpwv7tws abdzic yao Huwy 
ouTwe atalletar Tove Gizetye, we 
bxsivor tog ehavGspove xorkdtoucry. 

2 Isokrat, Or, iv. (Paneg.) s. 148, 
184, 199, 190. 

How immediately the inland 
kings, who had acquired possession 
» of the continental Grecian cities, 


aimed at acquiring the islands alsc: 
—is seen in Herodot. i. 27. Chios 
and Samos, indeed, surrendered 
without resisting, to the first 
Cyrus, when he was master of the 
continental towns, though he had 
no naval force (Herod, i. 148-169). 
Even after the victory of Mykaleé, 
the Spartans deemed it impossible 
to protect these islanders against 
the Persian masters of the conti- 
nent (Herod. ix. 106). Nothing 
except the energy and organisation 
of the Athenians proved that it 
was possible to do so. 
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and now in the hands of the restored Corinthian exiles 


Great 
power 
gained by 
Sparta 
through the 
peace of 
Antalkidas. 
She be- 
comes prac- 
tically mis- 
tress of 
Corinth, 
and the 
Oorinthian 
isthmus. 
Miso- 
Theban 
tendencies 
of Sparta— 
especially 
of Age- 
silaus. 


who were the most devoted partisans of Sparta— 
looked to her for support, and made her mistress 
of the Isthmus, either for offence or for defence. 
She thus gained the meaus of free action against 
Thebes, the enemy upon whom her attention was 
first directed. Thebes was now the objectofSpar- 
tan antipathy, not less than Athens had formerly 
been; especially on the part of King Agesilaus, 
who had to avenge the insult offered to himself 
at the sacrifice near Aulis, as well as the 
strenuous resistance on the field of Koroneia. 
He was at the zenith of his political influence; 
so that his intense miso-Theban sentiment made 
Sparta, now becoming aggressive on all sides, 
doubly aggressive against ‘Thebes. More pru- 
dent Spartans, like Antalkidas, warned him! that 


his persevering hostility would ultimately kindle in the 
Thebans a fatal energy of military resistance and organi- 


gation. 


But the warning was despised until it was too 


fully realised in the development of the great military 
genius of Epaminondas, and in the defeat of Leuktra. 
IT have already mentioned that in the solemnity of 


Sparta or- 
ganized 
anti-The- 
ban oligar- 
chies in the 
Beotian 
cities with 
a Spartan 
harmost in 
several. 
Most of 
these cities 
seem to 
have been 
favourable 
to Thebes, 


though Or-_ 


chomenus 
and Thes- 
pie were 
adverse. 


exchanging oaths to the peace of Antalkidas, 
the Thebans had hesitated at first to recognise 
the autonomy of the other Bootian cities; upon 
which Agesilaus had manifested a fierce im- 
patience to exclude them from the treaty, and 
to attack them single-handed.2? Their timely 
submission balked him in his impulse; but it 
enabled him to enter upon a series of measures 
highly humiliating to the dignity as well as to 
the power of Thebes. 

All the Beotian cities were now proclaimed 
autonomous under the convention. As solicitor, 
guarantee, and interpreter, of that convention, 
Sparta either had, or professed to have, the 
right of guarding their autonomy against dan- 
gers, actual or contingent, from their previous 


Vorort or presiding city. For this purpose she availed 
herself of this moment of change to organize in each of 


! Plutarch, Agesil. c. 26; Plutarch, Lykurg. c. 13, 
* Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 33. 
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them a local oligarchy, composed of partisans adverse to 
Thebes as well as devoted to herself, and upheld in case 
of need by aSpartan harmost and garrison.! Such an inter- 
nal revolution grew almost naturally out of the situation; 
since the previous leaders, and the predominant sentiment 
in most of the towns, seem to have been favourable to 
Beeotian unity, and to the continued presidency of Thebes. 
These leaders would therefore find themselves hampered, 
intimidated, and disqualified, under the new system, while 
those who had before been an opposition minority would 
come forward with a bold and decided policy, like Kritias 
and Theramenés at Athens after the surrender of the city 
to Lysander. The new leaders doubtless would rather 
invite than repel the establishment of a Spartan harmost 
in their town, as a security to themselves against resistance 
from their own citizens as well as against attacks from 
Thebes, and as a means of placing them under the assured 


conditions of a Lysandrian 


‘Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 46. "Ev né- 
CaLG Yap Tate no)gor Suvaotetar xa- 
Gziatyxecay, Wanep ev Ov Bate. Re- 
Specting tho Baotian city of ‘Ta- 
nagra, he says—et. yup tote xai 
eyy Tavaypay ot nept ‘Trarobwooy, 
girot Gutec twv Aaxedarpoviwy, el- 
yor (v. 4, 49). 

Schneider in his note on the 
former of these two passages, 
explains the word Guvacrsiat as 
follcows—“Sunt factiones optima- 
tium qui Lacedemoniis favebant, 
cum presidio et harmost& Laco- 
nico.” This is perfectly just; but 
the words Worzp év Oy 321¢ scem 
also to require an explanation. 
These words allude to the “factio 
optimatium” at Thebes, of whom 
Leontiadés was the chief; who 
betrayed the Kadmeia (the citadel 
of Thebes) to the Lacedxemonian 
troops unde Phebidas in 3‘2 3.c.; 
and who ‘emained masters of 
Thebes, sub ervient to Sparta and 
upheld by | standing Lacedemo- 
nian garris: in the Kadmeia, 
until they were overthrown by 
the memorable conspiracy of Pe- 


Dekarchy. Though most of 


lopidas and Mellon in 379 B.c. It 

igs to this oligarchy under Leon- 

tiadés at Thebes, devoted to Spar- 

tan interests and resting on Spartan 

support—that Xenophon compares 

the governments planted by Sparta, 
after the peace of Antalkidas, in 

each of the Bootian cities. What 
he says, of the government of 
Leontiadés and his colleagues at 
'\hebes, is—“that they deliberately 
introduced the Lacedemoniaus 

into the acropolis, and enslaved 

Thebes to them, in order that they 

might themselves exercise a des- 

potism”—tovs te Tw TOAtTwWy Elaa- . 
yayovtag ele Thy azponohwy auton, 

xai BournYevtag Auxedatpovierg THY 

mohty Bovhsvetv, Wote abtol tUpav- 

vely (v. 4, 1: Compare v. 2, 36). 
This character—conveying 4 strong 
censure in the mouth of the philo- 

Laconian Xenophon—belongs to 

all the governments planted by 

Sparta in the Baotian cities after 
the peace of Antalkidas, and 

indeed to the Dekarchies generally 

which she established throughout 

her empire. 
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the Bootian cities were thus, on the whole, favourable to 
Thebes—and though Sparta thrust upon them the boon, 
which she called autonomy, from motives of her own, and 
not trom their solicitation—yet Orchomenus and 'Thespia, 
over whom the presidency ot Thebes appears to have been 
harshly exercised, were adverse to her, and favourable to 
the Spartan alliance.1 These two cities were strongly 
arrisoned by Sparta, and formed her main stations in 
ceotia.? 

The presence of such garrisons, one on each side of 
Thebes— the discontinuance of the Beotarchs, with the 
breaking up of all symbols and proceedings of the Bosotian 
federation—and the establishment of oligarchies devoted 
to Sparta in the other cities—was doubtless a deep wound 
to the pride of the Thebans. But there was another wound 
still deeper, and this the Lacedemonians forthwith pro- 
ceeded to inflict—the restoration of Platea. 

A melancholy interest attaches both to the locality of 
this town, as one of the brightest scenes of 


Saal Grecian glory,—and to its brave and faithful 
Petes population, victims of an exposed position 
conduet of combined with numerical feebleness. Especially, 
Sparta we follow with a sort of repugnance the 
wards capricious turns of policy which dictated the 


Spartan behaviour towards them. One hundred 
and twenty years before, the Platzans had thrown them- 
selves upon Sparta to entreat her protection against 
Thebes. The Spartan king Kleomenés had then declined 
the obligation as too distant, and had recommended them 
to ally themselves with Athens.3 This recommendation, 
though dictated chiefly by a wish to raise contention 
between Athens and Thebes, was complied with; and the - 
alliance, severing Platea altogether from the Boeotian 
confederacy, turned out both advantageous and honourable 
to her until the beginning of the Peloponnesian war. At 
that time, it suited the policy of the Boenane to uphold 
and strengthen in every way the supremacy of Thebes 
over the Bootian cities. It was altogether by Spartan 
intervention, indeed, that the power of Thebes was re« 
established, after the great prostration as well as disgrace 


41 Xenoph. Memorab. iii. 5, 2; dor. xv. 32—87; Isokratés, Or. xiv, 
Thucyd. iv. 133, Diodor. xv. 79. (Plataic.) s. 14, 15. 
2 Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 15—20; Dio- ® Herodot. vi. 108. 
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which she had undergone, as traitor to Hellas and zealous 
in the service of Mardonius.1 Athens, on the other hand, 
was at that time doing her best to break up the Bootian 
federation, and to enrol its various cities as her allies: in 
which project, though doubtless suggested by and conducive 
to her own ambition, she was at that time (460-445 B.c.) per- 
fectly justifiable on Pan-hellenic grounds; seeing that 
Thebes as their former chief had so recently enlisted them 
all in the service of Xerxes, and might be expected to do 
the same again if a second Persian invasion should be 
attemptéd. Though for a time successful, Athens was 
expelled from Beotia by the defeat of Koroneia; and at 
the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, the whole Bootian 
federation (except Ptatea) wgs united under Thebes, in 
bitter hostility against her. The first blow of the war, 
even prior to any declaration, was struck by Thebes in her 
abortive nocturnal attempt to surprise Platzea. In the 
third year of the war, King Archidamus, at the head of 
the full Lacedemonian force, laid siege to the latter town; 
which, after an heroic defence and a long blockade, at 
length surrendered under the extreme pressure Of famine; 
yet not before one half of its brave defenders had forced 
their way out over the blockading wall, and escaped to 
‘Athens, where all the Plateean old men, women, and 
children, had been safely lodged before the siege. By a 
cruel act which stands among the capital iniquities of 
Grecian warfare, the Lacedemonians had put to death all 
the Platean captives, two hundred in number, who fell 
into their hands; the town of Plataza had been razed, and 
its whole territory, joined to Thebes, had remained ever 
since cultivated on Theban account.2 The surviving 
Platzans had been dealt with kindly and hospitably by 
the Athenians, <A qualified right of citizenship was con- 
ceded to them at Athens, and when Skioné was recaptured 
in 420 B.c., that town (vacant by the slaughter of its 
captive: citizens) was handed over to. the Platzans as a 
residence. Compelled to evacuate Skioné, they were 
obliged, at the close of the Peloponnesian war,‘ to return 
to Athens, where the remainder of them were residing at 
the time of the peace of Antalkidas; little dreaming that 


} See Ch. xlv. of this History. (Panegyr.) 8.126; Or. xii. (Panathen.) 
3 Thucyd., iii. ¢8. 8. 101. 
§ Thucyd. v. 32; Isokratés, Or. iv. * Plutarch, Lysand. c. 14. 
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those who had destroyed their town and their fathers forty 
years before, would now turn round and restore it.! 

Such restoration, whatever might be the ostensible 
Motives of grounds on which the Spartans pretended to 
Sparta in rest it, was not really undertaken either to 
restoring, carry out the convention of Antalkidas, which 
politic step, guaranteed only the autonomy’ of existing 
as liken’ «° towns—or to repair previous injustice, since 
bes from prior destruction had been the deliberate act 
aeons: of themselves, and of King Archidamus the 
father of Agesilaus—but simply as a step conducive to the 
present political views of Sparta. And towards this object 
it was skilfully devised. It weakened the Thebans, not 
only by wresting from them what had been, for about forty 
years, a part of their territory and property; but also by 
establishing upon it a permanent stronghold in the occu- 
pation of their bitter enemies, assisted by a Spartan 
garrison. It furnished an additional station for such a 
garrison in Bootia, with the full consent of the newly- 
established inhabitants. And more than all, it introduced 
a subject of contention between Athens and Thebes, cal- 
culated to prevent the two from hearty cooperation after- 
wards against Sparta. As the sympathy of the Plateans 
with Athens was no Jess ancient and cordial than their 
antipathy against Thebes, we may probably conclude that 
the restoration of the town was an act acceptable to the 
Athenians; at least at first, until they saw the use made 
of it, and the position which Sparta came to occupy in 
reference to Greece generally. Many of the Plateans, 
during their residence at Athens, had intermarried with 
Athenian women,? who now probably accompanied their 
husbands to the restored little town on the north of 
Kitheron, near the southern bank of the river Asépus. 

Had the Platszans been restored to a real and 
Plataa be- honourable autonomy, such as they enjoyed in 
Sendeney alliance with Athens before the Peloponnesian 
andoutpost war, we should have cordially sympathised with 
Mareebect the event. But the sequel will prove—and 
of Spartato thei. own subsequent statement emphatically 
Prevent tne sets forth—that they were a mere dependency of 
tion of the Sparta, and an outpost for Spartan operations 


Pectin. against Thebes.3 They were a part of the great 


1 Pausanias, ix. 1, 3. 8. 54. 
2 Isokratésa. Or, xiv. (Plataic.) * See the Orat. xiv. (called Pla- 
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revolution which the Spartans now brought about in 
Baotia; whereby Thebes was degraded from the 
president of a federation into an isolated autonomous city, 
while the other Boeotian cities, who had been before 
members of the federation, were elevated each for itself 
into the like autonomy; or rather (to substitute the real 
truth! in place ofSpartan professions) they became enrolled 
and sworn in as dependent allies of Sparta, under oligar- 
chical factions devoted to her purposes and resting upon 
her for support. That the Thebans should submit to such 
a revolution, and above all, to the sight of Plata as an 
independent neighbour with a territory abstracted from 
themselves—proves how much they felt their own weakness, 
and how irresistible at this moment was the ascendency of 
their great enemy, in perverting to her own ambition the 
popular lure of universal autonomy held out by the peace 
of Antalkidas. Though compelled to acquiesce, the Thebans 
waited in hopes of some turn of fortune which would 
enable them to reorganize the Boeotian federation; while 
their hostile sentiment towards Sparta was not the less 
bitter for being suppressed. Sparta on her part kept 
constant watch to prevent the reunion of Bosotia;? an a 
ject in which she was for a time completely successful, and 
was even enabled, beyond her hopes, to become possessed 
of Thebes itself,3 through a party of traitors within—-as 
will presently appear. 


taicus) of Isokratés; which is a other sense, 

pleading probably delivered in the 2 To illustrate the relations of 
Athenian assembly by the Plateans Thebes, the other Bootian cities, 
(after the second destruction of and Sparta, between the peace of 
their city) and doubtless founded Antalkidas and the seizure of the 
upon their own statements. The Kadmeia by Sparta (387-382 38.c.) 
painfuldependence andcompulsion --compare the speech of tlw 
under which they were held by Akanthian envoys, and that of 
Sparta, is proclaimed in the most the Theban Leontiadés, at Sparta 


unequivocal terms (s. 13, 88, 48); 
together with the presence of a 
Spartan harmost and garrison in 
their town (8s. 14). 

' Xenophon says, truly enough, 
that Sparta made the Bootian 
cities witovopoue and thy OxBaiwy 
(v. 1. 85), which she had long de- 
sired to do. Autonomy, in the 
sense of disconnection from Thebes, 
was ensured to them—but in no 


(Xenoph. Hellen. v. 2, 16-34). ‘Tpae 
(the Spartans) ty¢ pev Bouwtiaeg 
értpehniyvat, Onwe py xa’ dy ety, &, 
Kat dpaig ye tote piv dei mpooelyece 
tov vou, note dxovasabe Bixlopeunue 
ajtods (the Thebans) thy Bowrtiay 
bp adtuic elvar viv b8, éxet tad 
menpaxtar, Obey Dpae Set OxBainue 
poRzisiat, &c. Compare Diodor. 
xv. 20, 

7In the Orat. (14) Plataic. of 
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In these measures regarding Bootia, we recognise the 


Spartan 
policy at 
this time 
directed by 
the partisan 
spirit of 
Agesilaus, 
opposed by 
his col- 
league Age- 
sipolis. 


vigorous hand, and the miso-‘heban spirit, of 
Agesilaus. He was at this time the great di- 
rector of Spartan foreign policy, though opposed 
by his more just and moderate colleague King 
Agesipolis,! as well as by a section of the lead- 
ing Spartans; who reproached Agesilaus with 
his project of ruling Greece by means of sub- 
servient local despots or oligarchies in the va- 


rious cities,? and who contended that the autonomy promi 
sed by the peace of Antalkidas ought to be left to develope 
itself freely, without any coercive intervention on the part 


of Sparta.3 


Ysokratés, 8. 80—we find it stated 
among the accusations against the 
Thebans, that during this period 
(i. €. between the peace of Antal- 
kidas and the seizure of the Kad- 
meia) they became sworn in as 
members of the Spartan alliance 
and as ready to act with Sparta 

Gonjointly against Athens. If we 
could admit this as true, we might 
Qlso admit the story of Epami- 
nondas and Pelopidas serving in 
the Spartan army at Mantineia 
(Plutarch, Pelop. c. 3). But I do 
not see howit can be even partially 
true, If it had been true, I think 
Xenophon could not have failed 
to mention it: all that he does 
say, tends to contradict it. 

§ Diodor.. xv. 29. 

2 How currently this reproach 
was advanced against Agesilaus, 
may be seen in more than one 
passage of the Hellenica of Xeno- 
phon; whose narrative is both so 
partial, and so ill-constructed, that 
the most instructive information 
is dropped only in the way of 
unintentional side wind, where we 
should not naturally look for it. 
Xen. Hellen. v. 8, 16. moAdwy Gz 
Aeyovtwy Aaxsarpoviwy we ortiywy 
vexev dvswrwy rohet (Phiius) an- 
eyQdvorto (Agesilaus) rAgoy navtaxts- 
yrrlwy avipwy. Again, v. 4, 13. 


CAynoidane) eb eldwe, ott, et otpae 
tHyoin, Asfevav ot mohirar, we ‘Apne 
sihaog, onws Royfrcse toig tuna 
volg, MPAYPATA TH mOher mapsyor, de, 
Compare Plutarch, Agesil. c. 24-26. 
* Diodorus indeed affirms, that 
this was really done, for a short 
time; that the cities which had 
before been dependent allies of 
Sparta were now emancipated and 
left to themselves; that a reaction 
immediately ensued against thore 
Dekarchies or oligarchies which 
had hitherto managed the cities in 
the interests of Sparta, that this 
reaction was so furious, as every- 
where to kill, banish, orimpoverish, 
the principal partisans of Spartan 
supremacy; and that the accumu- 
lated complaints and sufferings of 
these exiles drove the Spartans, 
after having “endured the peace 
like a heavy burthen” (Wonep Boot 
gopttov—xv. 5) for a few months, 
to shake it off, and to re-establish 
by force their own supremacy as 
well as the government of their 
friends in all the various cities. 
In this statement there is nothing 
intrinsically improbable. After 
what we have heard of the Dekar- 
chies under Sparta, no extent of 
violence in the reaction against 
them is incredible, nor can we 
doubt that such reaction would. 
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Far from any wish thus to realise the terms of peace 
which they had themselves imposed, the Lace- 


: B.C, 396-385, 
dsemonians took advantage of an early moment 


: ; : ; . Oppressive 
after becoming free from their enemies in behaviour 
Beotia and Corinth, to strain their authority of the Bpar- 


over their allies beyond its previous limits. 
Passing in review! the conduct of each during 
the late war, they resolved to make an example 
of the city of Mantineia. Some acts, not of po- 
sitive hostility, but of equivocal fidelity, were 
imputed tothe Mantineians. They were accused of having 
been slack in performance of their military obligations, 
sometimes even to the length of withholding their contin- 
gent altogether, under pretence of a season of religious 
truce; of furnishing corn in time of war to the hostile Ar- 
geians; and of plainly manifesting their disaffected feeling 
towards Sparta—chagrin at every success which she obtain- 
ed—satisfaction, when she chanced to experience a reverse. ? 
The Spartan Ephors now sent an envoy to Mantineia, de- 
nouncing all such past behaviour, and peremptorily requi- 
ring that the walls of the city should be demolished, as the 
only security for future penitence and amendment. As 
compliance was refused, they despatched an army, summon- 
ing the allied contingents generally for the purpose of en- 


wards Man- 
tineia. They 
require the 
walls of the 
city to be 

demolished, 


forcing the sentence. 


curry with it some new injustice, 
along with much well-merited 
retribution. Hardly any but Athe- 
nian citizens were capable of the 
forbearance displayed by Athens 
both after the Four Hundred and 
after the Thirty. Nevertheless 
I velieve that Diodorus is here 
mistaken, and that he has assigned 
to the period immediately suc- 
ceeding the peace of Antalkidas, 
those reactionary violences which 
took place in many cities about 
sixteen years subsequently, after 
tre battle of Leuktra. For Xeno- 
phon, iu recounatiag what happened 
after the peace of Antalkidas, men- 
tions nothing about any real auto- 
nomy granted by Sparta to her 
various subject allies, and sub- 


They entrusted the command to 


sequently revoked; which he would 
never have omitted to tell us, had 


the fact been so, because it would 


have supplied a plausible apology 
for the high-handed injustice of 
the Spartans, and would have thus 
lent aid to the current of parti- 
ality which manifests itself in his 
history. 

‘Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 1-8 AtaQd- 
pevor tH9, Aaxedatuovioug entaxo~ 
NOvVTAG THC Evppayous, Onotot Tive¢ 
Exactor év th nohzpwp abtutc eye- 
yevyvto, &e. 

2 Xen. Hellen. v. 2,2. He had 
before stated, that the Mantineians 
had really shown themselves plea- 
sed, when the Laccdxmonian Mora 
was destroyed near Corinth by 
Iphikratés (iv. 5, 18). 
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King Agesipolis, since Agesilaus excused himself from the 
duty, on the ground that the Mantineians had rendered 
material service to his father Archidamus in the dangerous 
Messenian war which had beset Sparta during the early 
part of his reign.' 

Having first attempted to intimidate the Mantineians 


A gesipolis 
blockades 
the city, 
and forces 
it to sur- 
render, by 
damminy 
up the river 
Ophis, The 
Manti- 
neians are 
forced to 
break up 
their city 
into 
villages. 


by ravaging their lands, Agesipolis commenced 
the work of blockade by digging a ditch round 
the town; half of his soldiers being kept on 
guard, while the rest worked with the spade, 
The ditch being completed, he prepared to erect 
a wall of circumvallation. But being apprised 
that the preceding harvest had heen so good, 
as to leave a large stock of provision in the 
town, and to render the process of starving it 
out tedious both for Sparta and for her all.es, 
—he tried a more rapid method of accomplish- 
ing his object. As the river Ophis, of consider- 


able breadth for a Grecian stream, passed through the 
middle of the town, he dammed up its efflux on the lower 
side;? thus causing it to inundate the interior of the city 


' Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 3. 
1627, 
Years’ War, the German town of 


2 In 


considerable distance from the 
Mantincia rebuilt in 370 B.c.; the 
situation of which is accurately 


during the Thirty 


Wolfenbittel was constrained to known, since the circuit of its 
surrender in the same manner, by walls still remains distinctly 
damming up the river Ocker which marked. The Mantineia of 870 


flowed through it: a contrivancs 
of General Count Pappenheim, the 
Austrian besieging commander. 
See Colonel Mitchell's Life of 
Wallenstein, p. 107. 

The description given by Xeno- 
phon of Mantineia as it stood in 
386 B.C,, With the river Ophis, a 
considerable stream, passing 
through the middle of it, is per- 
fectly clear, Whenthe city, after 
having been now broken up, was 
rebuilt in 370 B.c., the site was so 
far changed that the river no 
longer ran through it. But the 
present course of the river Ophis, 
as given by excellent modern to- 
pographical examiners, Colonel 
Leake and Kiepert, is at a very 


B.O,, therefore, a3 compared with 
the Mantineia in 385 B.c., must 
have been removed to a consi- 
derable distance—or else the rivor 
Ophis must have altered its course. 
Colonel Leake supposes that the 
Ophis had been artificially diverted 
from its course, in order that it 
might be brought through the 
town of Mantineia; a supposition, 
which he founds on the words of 
Xenophon—sopwtépwv yevonsvwy 
TANTH YE TW avOpwrwy, TO pH bra 
Tz1ywy noTapoy Totsiofar (Hellen. 
v. 4, 7). But it is very difficult to 
agree with him on this point, when 
we look at his own map (annexod 
to the Peloponnesiaca) of the 
Mantinice and Tegeatis, and ob- 
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and threaten the stability of the walls; which seem to have 
been of no great height, and built of sun-burnt bricks. 
Disappointed in their application to Athens for aid,! and 
RE to provide extraneous support for their tottering 
towers, the Mantineians were compelled to solicit a capi- 
tulation. But Agesipolis now refused to grant the request, 
except on condition that not only the fortifications of their 
city, but the city itself, should be in great part demolish- 
ed; and that the inhabitants should be re-distributed into 
those five villages, which had been brought together, many 
years before, to form the aggregate city of Mantineia. .To 
this also the Mantineians were obliged to submit, and the 
capitulation was ratified. 

Though nothing was said in the terms of it about the 


chiefs of the Mantineian democratical govern- Democra- 
ment, yet these latter, conscious that they were fical rr 
detested both by their own oligarchical opposi- Manti- 


necla—owed 
their lives 
to the me- 
diation of 
the exiled 
King Pau- 
sanias, 


tion and by the Lacedemonians, accounted them- 
selves certain of being put todeath. Andsuch 
would assuredly have been their fate, had not 
Pausanias (the late king of Sparta, now in exile 
at ‘Tegea), whose good opinion they had always 
enjoyed, obtained as a personal favour from his son Agesi- 
polis the lives of the most obnoxious, sixty in number, on 
condition that they should depart into exile. Agesipolis 
had much difficulty in accomplishing the wishes of his 
father. His Lacedsmonian soldiers were ranged in arms 
on both sides of the gate by which the obnoxious men 
went out; and Xenophon notices it as a signal mark of 
Lacedemonian discipline, that they could keep their spears 
unemployed when disarmed enemies were thus within their 
reach; especially as the oligarchical Mantineians manifest- 
ed the most murderous propensities, and were exceedingly 
dificult to control.2 As at Peirgzeus before, so here at 


serve the great distance between 
the river Ophis and Mantineia; 
nor do the words of Xenophon 
seem necessarilyto imply any arti- 
ficial diversion of the river. It 
appears eagicr to believe that the 
river has changed its course. Seo 
Leake, Travels in Morea, vol. iii. 
ch. xxiv. p. 71; aud Peloponne- 
siaca, p. 380; and Ernst Curtius, 


THs TORGWs, E5H2GVTA ODaL. 


Peloponnesos, p. 2389—who still 
however leaves the point obscure, 

' Diodor. xv. 5. 

2 Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 6. Oinpévwy 
be anollavsiaiar tw» apyodkGovtwy, 
x4t Ttwy 9) Sypov mpoItatwy, de- 
moasaro 6 natyp (see before, v. 2, 
3) napa 700 Ayyaimdhiboc, aopahetay 
gti Esz09a1, anaddartomevors x 


Kui 
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Mantineia again—the liberal, but unfortunate, King Pau- 
sanias is found interfering in the character of mediator to 
soften the ferocity of political antipathies. 


The city of Mantineia was now broken up, and the in- 


Mantineia habitants were distributed again into the five 
is pulled —_ constituent villages. Out of four-fifths of the 


distributea Population, each man pulled down his house in 
into five — thecity, andrebuilt it in the village near to which 
veces ate ty lay. The remaining fifth continu 
property lay. e remaining continu 

ed to occupy Mantineia as a village. Hach village was: 
placed under oligarghical government and left unfortified. 
Though at first (says Xenophon) the change proved trouble- 
some and odious, yet presently, when men found themselves 
resident upon their landed properties—and gtill more, 
when they felt themselvesedelivered from the vexatious 
demagugues—the new situation became more popular than 
the old. The Lacedemonians were still better satisfied. 
Instead of one city of Mantineia, five distinct Arcadian 
villages now stood enrolled in their catalogue of allies. 
They assigned to each a separate xendgus (Spartan officer 
destined to the command of each allied ,contingent), and 
the military service of all was henceforward performed 
with the utmost regularity. ! 

Such was the dissection or cutting into parts of the 
ancient city Mantineia; one of the most odious 


een acts of high-handed Spartan despotism. Its true 
ras character is veiled’ by the partiality of the 
towards historian, who recounts it with a confident assu- 
Mantineia ance, that after the trouble of moving was over, 
partiality the population felt themselves decidedly bet- 
se es ised by the. change. Such an assurance 1s only 


to be credited, on the ground that, being cap- 


aupotépwiey pay tH¢ 6509, apirpevor 
ONO Twy TUAW, EyYOvTES TH Gup7Ts 
ot Aaxzdztpovior eotyoay, Yswpsvor 
tod, eCioveas’ nal ptaodvvtses ad- 
700g Epws anetyovtTo avtwy 
620%, Hot SerXtrtatot TWVv May- 
TIVEWY XGt TOUTS pev eip7, cw psy 
Tixpy poy nefapytac. 

I have remarked more than once, 
and the reader will here observe a 
new example, how completely the 
word Bé\tictor—which is applied 


to the wealthy or aristocratical 
party in politics, as its equivalent 
is in other languages, by writers 
who sympathise with them—is 
divested of all genuine ethical 
import as to character, 

' Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 7. 

He says of this breaking up of 
the city of Mantineia, diwx'64n % 
Mavtivetx ctetpayy, xabansp tO ape 
yainv mxovy. Ephorus (Fr. 138, ed. 
Didot) states that it was distributed 
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tivesundertheGrecian laws of war, they may have been 
thankful to escape the more terrible liabilities of death 
or personal slavery, at the price of forfeiting their civic 
community. That their feelings towards the change were 
those of genuine aversion, is shown by their subsequent. 
conduct after the battle of Leuktra. As soon as the fear 
of Sparta was removed, they flocked together with unani- 
mous impulse, to re-constitute and re-fortify their dis- 
mantled city.1 It would have been strange indeed had the 
fact been otherwise; for attachment to a civic community 
was the strongest political instinct of the Greek mind. 
The citizen of a town was averse—often most unhappily. 
averse—to compromise the separate and autonomous 
working of his community by joining in any larger political 
combination, however equitably framed, and however it 
might promise on the whole an increase of Hellenic dignity. 
But still more vehemently did he shrink from the idea of 
breaking up his town into separate villages, and exchan- 
ging the character of a citizen for that of a villager, which 


into the five original villages; and 
Strabo affirms that there were five 
original constituent villages (viii. 
p. 837). Hence it is probable that 


but the autonomy which it 
guaranteed was only the same as 
had been professedly guaranteed 
by the peace of Antalkidas, of 


Mantineia the city was still left, 
after this Sicixcarg, to subsist as 
one of the five unfortified villages; 
so that Ephorut, Strabo and Xe- 
nophon may be thus made to agree, 
in substance. 

' This is mentioned by Xenophon 
himself (Hellen. vi. 5, 3). The 
Lacedemonians, though they re- 
monstrated against it, were at that 
time too much humiliated to inter- 
fere by force and prevent it. The 
reason why they did not interfere 
by force (according to Xenophon) 
was that a general peace had just 
then been sworn, guaranteeing 
autonomy to every distinct town, 
so that the Mantineians under this 
peace*had a rig!it to do what they 
did—otpatevsty ye pevtor en’ abtobe 
o Suvatoyv e6oxat eivar, Ex’ adtovo- 
pia THe cipynyys yeyeryjperns (vi. 5, 
5). Of this second peace, Athens 
was the originator and the voucher; 


which Sparta had been the voucher, 
General autonomy, as interpreted 
by Athens, was a different thing 
from general autonomy as it had 
been when interpretod by Sparta. 
Tho Spartans, when they had in 
their own hands both the power of 
interpretation and the power of 
enforcement, did not scruple to 
falsify autonomy so completely as 
to lay siege to Mantineia and 
break up the city by force; whi'a, 
when interpretation and enforce- 
ment had passed to Athens, they 
at once recognised that the treary 
precluded them from a much less 
violent measure of interference. 
‘We may see by this, how tho- 
roughly partialand Philo-Laconian 
is the account given by Xenophon 
of the dwixtor of Mantineia; how 
completely he keeps out of view 
the odious side of that proceeding. 
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was nothing less than great social degradation, in the eyes 
of Grecks generally, Spartans not excepted. ! 

* In truth the sentence executed by the Spartans against 


Mantineia was, in point of dishonour as well as 


her hne of privation, one of the severest which could be 
ag inflicted on free Greeks. All the distinctive 
during this glory and superiority of Hellenism—all the in- 
period of, tellectual and artistic manifestations—all that 
ency, in there was of literature and philosophy. or of 
Se the ‘refined and rational sociality—depended upon 
Grecian the city-life of the people. And the influence 
world into of Sparta, during the period of her empire, was 
est frag- peculiarly mischievous and retrograde, as tend- 
ments, 


ing not only to decompose the federations such 
as Beeotia into isolated towns, but even to decompose 
suspected towns such as Mantineia into villages; all for 
the purpose of rendering each of them exclusively de- 
pendent upon herself. Athens during her period of 
empire had exercised no such disuniting influence; still 
less Thebes, whom we shall hereafter find coming forward 
actively to found the new and great cities of Megalopolis 
and Messéné. The imperial tendencies of Sparta are worse 
than those of either Athens or Thebes; including less of 
improving or Pan-hellenic sympathies, and leaning the most 
systematically upon subservient factions in each subordi- 
nate city. In the very treatment of Mantineia just re- 
counted, it is clear that the attack of Sparta was welcomed 
at least, if not originally invited, by the oligarchical party 
of the place, who sought to grasp the power into their own 
hands and to massacre their political opponents, In the 
first object they completely succeeded, and their govern- 
ment probably was more assured in the five villages than 
it would have been in the entire town. In the second, 
nothing prevented them from succeeding except the acci- 
dental intervention of the exile Pausanias; an accident, 
which alone rescued the Spartan name from the additional 
disgrace of a political massacre, over and above the lasting 
odium incurred by the act itself—by breaking up an 


' Seo the remarkable sentence of 
the Spartans, in which they reject 
the claim of the Pisatans to pre- 
side over and administer the 
Olympic festival (which had been 


their ancient privilege) because 
they were yweitat and not fit for 
the task (Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 81): 
compare ywpitixws (Xen. Cyrop. 
iv. 5, 54). 
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ancientautonomous city, which had shown no act of overt 
enmity, and which was so moderate in its democratical 
manifestations as to receive the favourable criticism of 
judges rather disinclined towards democracy generally.' 
Thirty vears before, when Mantineia had conquered certain 
neighbouring Arcadian districts, and had been at actual 
war with Sparta to preserve them, the victorious Spartans 
exacted nothing more than the reduction of the city to its 
original district;? now, they are satisfied with nothing less 
than the partition of the city into unfortified villages, 
though there had been no actual war preceding. So much 
had Spartan power, as well as Spartan despotic propensity, 
progressed during this interval. 

The general language of Isokratés, Xenophon, and 


Diodorus? indicates that this severity towards 
Mantineia was only the most stringent among a 
series of severities, extended by the Lacede- 
monians through their whole confederacy, and 
operating upon all such of its members as gave 


The treat- 
ment of 
Mantineia 
was only 
one among 
@ series of 


; : : : other acts 
them ground for dissatisfaction or mistrust. of oppres- 
: z » sive inter- 
During the ten years after the surrender of vention, 
Athens, they had been lords of the Grecian cemmmtited 
world both by land and sea, witha power never 4’ yopac hor 
before possessed by any Grecian state; until the various 
11168. 


battle of Knidus, and the combination of Athens, 
Thebes, Argos, and Corinth, seconded by Persia, had bro- 
ken up their empire at sea, and much endangered it on 
land. At length the peace of Antalkidas, enlisting Persia 
on their side (at the price of the liberty of the Asiatic 
Greeks), had enabled them to dissolve the hostile combi- 
nation against them. The general autonomy, of which they 
were the authorised interpreters, meant nothing more than 
a separation of the Beotian cities from Thebes,‘ and ef 
Corinth from Argos—being noway intended to apply to 
the relation between Sparta and her allies. Having thus 
their hands free, the Lacedzemonians applied themselves 
to raise their ascendency on land to the point where it had 
stood before the battle of Knidus, and even to regain as 
much as possible of their empire at sea. To bring back a 


! Aristot. Polit. vi. 2, 2. 
‘2 Thuoyd. v. 81, 

* Isokratés, Or. iv. (Panegyr.) 
6. 158, 184, 146, 206; Or. viii. (Dc 


Pace) 8.123; Xen. Hellen. y. 2, 
1-8; Diodor. xv. 5, 9-19. 
* Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 85. 
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dominion such as that of the Lysandrian Harmosts and 
Dekarchies, and to reconstitute a local oligarchy of their 
most devoted partisans, in each of those cities where the 
government had been somewhat liberalised during the 
recent period of war—was their systematic policy. 

Those exiles who had incurred the condemnation of 
Return of their fellow-citizens for subservience to Sparta, 
the philo- now found the season convenient for soliciting 
Laconien Spartan intervention to procure their return, 
the various It was in this manner that a body of exiled po- 
varticane ‘litical leaders from Phlius—whose great merit 
for the pur- it was that the city when under their govern- 
AS ment had been zealous in service to Sparta, but 
case of had now become lukewarm or even aisaffected 
Pus in the hands of their opponents—obtained from 
the Ephors a message, polite in jorm but authoritative in 
substance, addressed to the Phliasians, requiring that the 
exiles should be restored, as friends of Sparta banished 
without just cause. ! : 

While the Spartan power, for the few years succeed- 


Competi- 128 the peace of Antalkidas, was thus decidedly 


tion of in ascending movement on land, efforts were 
Athens i, iso made to re-establish it at sea. Several of 
for ascend- the Cyclades and other smaller islands were 
ency aeons 2G2in rendered tributary. In this latter sphere 
gains however Athens became her competitor. Since 
eee ucts the peace, and therestoratiou of Lemnos, Imbros, 


togethor and Skyros, combined with the refortified Pei- 
some rudi- rgeus and its Long Walls—Athenian commerce 
ments of a ? taker 
maritime and naval power had been reviving, though by 
nd slow and humble steps. Like the naval force 
¥ of England compared with France, the warlike 
marine of Athens rested upon a considerable commercial 
marine, which latter hardly existed at all in Laconia. Sparta 
had no seamen except constrained Helots or paid for- 
eigners;? while the commerce of Peirzus both required 
and maintained a numerous population of this character. 
The harbour of Peireus was convenient in respect of ac- 
commodation, and well-stocked with artisans—while La- 
conia had few artisans, and was notoriously destitute of 


' Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 8-10, they will appear in a subsequent 
The consequences of this forced page. 
return are not difficult to foresee; 2 Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, 3-12, 
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harbours.! Accordingly in this maritime competition, 
Athens, though but the shadow of her former self, started 
at an advantage as compared with Sparta, and, in spite of 
the superiority of the latter on land, was enabled to com- 
pete with her in acquiring tributary dependencies among 
the smaller islands of the Augean. To these latter, who 
had no marine of their own, and who (like Athens herself) 
required habitual supplies of imported corn, it was important 
to obtain both access to Peirzeus and protection from the 
Athenian triremes against that swarm of pirates, who 
showed themselves after the peace of Antalkidas when 
there was no predominant maritime state: besides which, 
the market of Peireus was often supplied with foreign 
corn from the Crimea, through the preference shown by 
the princes of Bosphorus to Athens, at a time when vessels 
from other places could obtain no cargo.2, A moderate 
tribute paid to Athens would secure to the tributary island 
greater advantages than if paid to Sparta—with at least 
equal protection. Probably the influence of Athens over 
these islanders was farther aided by the fact, that she ad- 
ministered the festivals, and lent out the funds, of the holy 
temple at Delos. We know by inscriptions remaining, 
that large sums were borrowed at interest from the temple 
treasure, not merely by individual islanders, but also 
by the island-cities collectively—Naxos, Andros, 'Tenos, 
Siphnos, Seriphos. The Amphiktyonic council who dis- 
pensed these loans (or at least the presiding members) were 
Athenians, named annually at Athens. Moreover these 
islanders rendered religious homage and attendance at the 
Delian festivals, and were thus brought within the range 
of a central Athenian influence, capable, under favourable 
circumstances, of being strengthened and rendered even 
politically important. 
By such helps, Athens was slowly acquiring to her- 
self a second maritime confederacy, which we shall pre- 


! Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 7. 

2 Isokratés, Orat. xvii. (Trapezit.) 
8. 71, 

3 See the valuable inscription 
called the Marmor Sandvicense, 
which contains the accounts ren- 
dered by the annual Amphiktyons 
“at Delos, from 377—373 B.c. 
Boeckh, Staatshaushaltung der 


VOL. IX. 


Athener, vol. ii. p. 214, ed. 1; vol, 
ii. p. 78 seq., ed. 2nd. 

The list of cities and individu- 
als who borrowed money from the 
temple is given in these accounts, 
together with the amount of in- 
terest either paid by them, or re-. 
maining in arre@ar, 
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sently find to be of considerable moment, though never 
approaching the grandeur of her former empire: so that in 
the year 380 3.c.. when Isokratés published his Panegyrical 
Discourse (seven years after the peace of Antalkidas), 
though her general power was still slender compared wit 
the overruling might of Sparta,! yet her navy had already 
made such progress, that he claims for her the right of 
taking the command by sea, in that crusade which he 
strenuously enforces, of Athens and Sparta in harmonious 
unity at the head of all Greece, against the Asiatic bar- 
barians.? 

It would seem that a few years after the peace of 
Antalkidas, Sparta became somewhat ashamed 
of having surrendered the Asiatic Greeks tc 
Persia; and that King Agesipolis and other 
leading Spartans encouraged the scheme of a 


Ideas en- 
tertained 
by some of 
the Spartan 
leaders, of 


ee ne 2resh Grecian expedition against Asia, in com- 
Persians pliance with propositions from some disaffected 
ea a subjects of Artaxerxés.3 Upon some such pro- 
the Asiatic ject, currently discussed though never realised, 
a al Isokratés probably built his Panegyrical Oration, 
cal Dis- composed in a lofty strain of patriotic eloquence 
course of (380 B.c.), to stimulate both Sparta and Athens 
sokratés. 


in the cause, and calling on both, as joint chiefs 


!' This is the description which 
TIsokratés himself gives (Orat. xv. 
(Permutat.) s. 61) of the state of 
the Grecian world when he 
published his Panegyrical Dis- 
course—Sts Aaxedatudvtot pév 7pyov 
t@vy ‘Eddyjywy, nyete S€ tanetvme 
enpattopev, &. 

2 The Panegyrical Discourse of 
Isokratés, the date of it being 
pretty exactly known, is of great 
value for enabling us to understand 
the period immediately succeeding 
the peace of Antalkidas. 

He particularly notices the mul- 
tiplication of pirates, and the 
competition between Athens and 
Sparta about tribute from the is- 
lands in the Augean (s. 133). Tic 
Yap &v tormbtys xatactdcewe |Ert- 
@upyoetey, gv 7 xatanoverstai wey 
chy Gahassav xatéyouc, nme)taotat 


Bt tag mrete xatrhapBdavovst, &o. 

+.» Kaitor yon tobe puase xat 
pH Sta wWyyv peya Ppovodvtac ToOL- 
OUTOLS EPYors Entystpsiv, TOAD PAA?.0. 
Htovs vyotwras Sacpodhoyerty, 
od¢ GEidy cotw sheer, Opwytx¢ ToD- 
toug pev Ota onaviatyts tHe Yi: 
GpyN Yewpyety avayxatopusvouc, tobe 
8 7nretpwrag 6 aofoviay tH ywoes 
THY ev TASLOTHY ANTHS Apyov TEpto- 
pwytac, &c., (8. 151). 

.... Q) jysic (Athenians and 
Spartans) oddzpiav notovpsiix npo- 
yotay, Aka nept piv twWv Kuxhde 
Swy yvyocwy aporahytovpey, 
TOTAUTAG GE TO MATOS zat THALRAO- 
tac to wsyefuc Suvapete oNtWS elxz, 
tH B2p8apw napadedwxaper. 

Compare Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 1, 
12—py tig vyjovdpta anoBhénovtac, 
&ec. 

3 Diodor. xv. 9, 19. 
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of Greece, to suspend dissension at home for a great. Pan- 
hellenic manifestation against the common enemy abroad. 
But whatever ideas of this kind the Spartan leaders may 
have entertained, their attention was taken off, about 


382 z.c., by movements in a more remote region of the 


Grecian world, which led to important consequences. 
Since the year 414 B.c. (when the Athenians were en- 


gaged in the siege of Syracuse), we have heard 
nothing either of the kings of Macedonia, or of 
the Chalkidic Grecian cities in the peninsula of 
Thrace adjoining Macedonia. Down to that 
year, Athens still retained a portion of her ma- 
ritime empire in those regions. The Platezans 
were still in possession of Skidéné (on the isthmus 
of Palléné) which she had assigned to them; 
while the Athenian admiral Euetion, seconded 


State of 
Macedo- 
nia and 
Chalkidiké 
—growth 
of Mace- 
donian 
power 
during the 
last years 
of the Pelo- 
ponnesian 
war. 


by many hired Thracians, and even by Perdik- 
kas king of Macedonia, undertook a {fruitless siege to re- 
conquer Amphipolis on the Strymon.! But the fatal 
disaster at Syracuse having disabled Athens from main- 
taining such distant interests, they were lost to her along 
with her remaining empire—perhaps earlier; though we 
do not know how. At the same time during the last years 
of the Peloponnesian war, the kingdom of Macedonia 
greatly increased in power; partly, we may conceive, from 
the helpless condition of Athens—but still more from the 
abilities and energy of Archelaus, son and successor of 
Perdikkas. 

The course of succession among the Macedonian prin- 
ces seems not to have been settled,sothat disputes 
and bloodshed took place at the death of several 
ofthem. Moreover there were distinct tribes 
of Macedonians, who, though forming part, 
really or nominally, of the dominion of the 
Temenid princes, nevertheless were immediately subject 
to separate but subordinate princes of their own. The 
reign of Perdikkas had been much troubled in this manner. 
In the first instance, he had stripped his own brother 
Alketas of the crown,? who appears, (so far as we can 


Perdikkas 
and Arche- 
laus— 
energy and 
ability of 
the latter. 


' Thucyd. vii. 9. 
2 This is attested by Plato, Gor- 
gias, c. 26. p. 471 A. 


. ++ Oc ye (Archelaus son of 
Perdikkas) npwtov wéyv tO07Hy ahtOy 
th, Bzanotyy xat Getov (Alketas) 
petanepbapevod WE dnotwowy 


8 2 
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make out) to have had the better right to it; next he had 
also expelled his younger brother Philippus from his sub- 
ordinate principality. To restore Amyntas the son of 
Philippus, was one of the purposes of the Thrakian prince 
Sitalkés, in the expedition undertaken conjointly with 
Athens, during the second year of the Peloponnesian war. ! 
On the death of Perdikkas (about 413 3.c.), his eldest or 
only legitimateson was a child of seven years old; but his 
natural son? Archelaus was of mature age and unscrupulous 
ambition. The dethroned Alketas was yet alive, and had 
now considerable chance of re-establishing himself on the 
throne: Archelaus, inviting him and his son under pretence 
that he would himself bring about their re-establishment, 
slew them both amidst the intoxication of a banquet. He 
next dispatched the boy, his legitimate brother, by suffo- 
cating him in a well; and through these crimes made 
himself king. His government however was so energetic 
and able, that Macedonia reached a degree of military 
power such as none of his predecessors had ever possessed. 
His troops, military equipments, and fortified places, were 
much increased in numbers; while he also cut straight 
roads of communication between the various portions of his 
territory—a novelty seemingly everywhere, at that time.? 
Besides such improved organization (which unfortunately 
we are not permitted to know in detail), Archelaus founded 


thy apyHy Hy Megdiuxag adtoy 
agelrAs to, é&. 

This statement of Plato, that 
Perdikkas expelled his brother 
Alketas from the throne, appears 
not to be adverted to by the 
commentators. Perhaps it may 
help to explain the chronological 
embarrassments connected with the 
reign of Perdikkas, the years of 
which are assigned by different 
authors, as 28, 28, 35, 40, 41. See 
Mr, Clinton, Fasti Hellen. ch. iv. 
p. 222—where he discusses the 
chronology of the Macedonian 
kings: also Krebs, Lection. Dio- 
dorez, p. 159. 

There are no means of deter- 
mining when the reign of Perdik- 
kas began—nor exactly, when it 
ended. We know from Thucydidés 


that he was king in 482, and in 
414 B.c. But tho fact of his ac- 
quiring the crown by the expul- 
sion of an elder brother, renders 
it less wonderful that the begin- 
ning of his reign should be diffe- 
rently stated by different authors; 
though these authors seem mostly 
to conceive Perdikkas as the im- 
mediate successor of Alexander, 
without any notice of Alketas. 

} Thucyd. i. 67; ii, 97-100. 

2 The mother of Archelaus was 
& female slave belonging to Al- 
ketas; it is for this reason that 
Plato calls Alketas 6esnrot ny xat 
Qetov of Archelaus (Plato, Gorgias, 
c. 26. p. 471 A.). 

* Thucyd. ii. 100. 
Etspe, cc. 


G8ebs edelze 
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a splendid periodical Olympic festival, in honour of the 
Olympian Zeus and the Muses,! and maintained corre- 
spondence with the poets and philosophers of Athens. He 
prevailed upon the tragic poets Euripidés and Agathon, 
as well as the epic poet Cheerilus, to visit him in Mace- 
donia, where Euripidés especially was treated with 
distinguished favour and munificence,? remaining there 
until his death in 406 or 405 Bc. Archelaus also invited 
Sokratés, who declined the invitation—and appears to have 
shown some favour to Plato.3 He perished in the same 
year as Sokratés (399 3.c.), by a violent death; two Thes- 
salian youths, Krateuas and Hellanokratés, together with 
a Macedonian named Dekamnichus, being his assassins 
during a hunting party. The two first were youths to 
whom he was strongly attached, but whose dignity he had 
wounded by insulting treatment and non-performance of 
promises: the third was a Macedonian, who, for having 
made an offensive remark upon the bad breath of Euripidés, 
had been given up by the order of Archelaus to the poet, 
in order that he might be flogged for it. Euripidés actually 
caused the sentence to be inflicted: but it was not till six 
years after his death that Dekamnichus, who had neither 
forgotten nor forgiven the affront, found the opportunity 
of taking revenge by instigating and aiding the assassins 
of Archelaus.4 

These incidents, recounted on the authority of Aris- 
totle, and relating as well to the Macedonian 
king Archelaus as to the Athenian citizen and 
poet Euripidés, illustrate the political contrast 


Contrast 
of Mace- 
donia and 
Athens. 


between Macedonia and Athens. 


!Arrian, i, 11; Diodor, xvii. 16. 

2 Plutarch, Do Vitioso Pudore, 
ce. 7, p. 531 EB, 

* Aristotel. Rhetoric. ii. 24; Se- 
mneca, de Beneficiis, v. 6; lian, 
V. H. xiv. 17. 

‘ See the statements, unfortuna- 
tely very brief, of Aristotle (Politic. 
v. 8, 10-13). Plato (Alkibiad. ii. 
co. 5. p. 141 Q), while mentionirg 
the assassination of Archelaus Ly 
his navdixa, represents the motive 
of the latter differently from Aris- 
totle, as having been an ambitious 
desire to possess himself of the 


The govern- 


throne. Diodorus (xiv. 37) repre- 
sents Kratouas as having killed 
Archelaus unintentionally in a 
hunting party. 

Kai tHe “Apyzidou 6’ é-Wecews 
Aexdpytyos nyspws éféveto, mapogu- 
ywy T6005 enthepevoug nmowtos? altiov 
Bi tis Opyas, ate abtoy eéduxz 
pastiywou Kopinien ty mowytr: 4 
6& Evpirtans éyahenavey einavtog te 
anzoy cig Guswearay to atopatos 
(Arist. Pol. 1. ¢.). 

Dekamnichus is cited by Aris- 
totle as one among the examples 
of persons actually scourged ; which 
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ment of the former is one wholly personal—dependent on 

the passions, tastes, appetites, and capacities, of the king. 

The ambition of Archelaus leads both to his crimes for 
acquiring the throne, and to his improved organization of 
the military force of the state afterwards; his admiration 
for the poets and philosophers of Athens makes him sym- 
pathise warmly with Euripidés, and ensure to the latter 
personal satisfaction for an offensive remark; his appetites, 
mingling licence with insult, end by drawing upon him 
personal enemies of a formidable character. L’Ltat, c’est 

moi—stands marked in the whole series of proceedings; 

the personality of the monarch is the determining element. 
Now at Athens, no such element exists. There is, on the 

one hand, no easy way of bringing to bear the ascendency 

of an energetic chief to improve the military organization 
—as Athens found to her cost, when she was afterwards 

assailed by Philip, the successor after some interval, and 
in many respects the parallel, of Archelaus. But on the 
other hand, neither the personal tastes nor the appetites, 

of any individual Athenian, count as active causes in the 
march of public affairs, which is determined by the 

established law and by the pronounced sentiments of the 
body of citizens. However gross an insult might have 
been offered to Euripidés at Athens, the Dikasts would 
never have sentenced that the offender should be handed 
over to him to be flogged. They would have inflicted 
such measure of punishment as the nature of the wrong, 
and the pre-existing law, appeared to them to require. 
Political measures, or judicial sentences, at Athens, might 
be well- or ill-judged; but at any rate, they were always 
dictated by regard to a known law and to the public con- 
ceptions entertained of state-interests, state-dignity, and 
state-obligations, without the avowed intrusion of any 
man’s personality. To Euripidés—who had throughout 
his whole life been the butt of Aristophanés and other 
comic writers, and who had been compelled to hear, in the 
crowded theatre, taunts far more galling than what is 
ascribed to Dekamnichus—the contrast must have been. 
indeed striking, to have the offender made over to him, 
and the whip placed at his disposal, by order’of his new 

patron. And it is little to his honour, that he should have 


proves that Euripidés availed himself of the privilege accorded by 
Archelaus, 
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availed himself of the privilege, by causing the punishment 
to be really administered;—a punishment which he could 


never have seen inflicted, during the fifty years of his past 


life, upon any free Athenian citizen. 


Krateuas did not survive the deed more than three 


or four days, after which Orestés son of Arche- 


laus, a child, was placed on the throne, under ce 
the guardianship of Aeropus. The latter how- nian kings 
ever, after about four years, made away with Aeropus,’ 
his ward, and reigned in his stead for two years, Fausanias, 
He then died of sickness, and was succeeded by Assassina- 
his son Pausanias; who, after a reign of only tion free 
quent. 


one year, was assassinated and succeeded by 
Amyntas.t This Amyntas (chiefly celebrated as the father 
of Philip and the grandfather of Alexander the Great), 
though akin to the royal family, had been nothing more 
than an attendant of Aeropus,? until he made himself king 
by putting to death Pausanias.? He reigned, though with 
interruptions, twenty-four years (393—369 B.c.); years, for 
the most part, of trouble and humiliation for Macedon.a, 
and of occasional exile for himself. The vigorous military 
organization introduced by Archelaus appears to have 
declined; while the frequent dethronements and assas- 
sinations of kings, beginning even with Perdikkas the 
father of Archelaus, and continued down to Amyntzas, 
unhinged the central authority and disunited the various 
portions of the Macedonian name; which naturally tended 
to separation, and could only be held together by a firm 
hand. 

The interior regions of Macedonia were bordered, to 
the north, north-east, and north-west, by 


: . : Amyntas i 
warlike barbarian tribes, Thrakian and Illyrian, myntas is 


expelled 
from Mace- 


whose invasions were not unfrequent and often 
formidable. Tempted probably by the unsettled 
osition of the government, the Illyrians poured 
in upon Amyntas during the first year of his 
reign: perhaps they may have been invited by 
other princes of the interior,+ and at all events 
their coming would operate as a signal for 
' Diodor, xiv. 84—89. 
2 Adlian, V.H. xii. 43; Dexippus 
ap. Syncell. p. 263; Justin, vii. 4. 
* Diodor. xiv. 89. ’Etedevtyos 68 
xai [laucaviag 6 thy Maxe8dswy Ba- 


atksng, auatpsOele won 


xatscyev Apovtag, &c. 


donia by 
the Iily- 
rians—he 
makes over 
much of the 
sea-coast to 
the Olyn- 
thian cone 
federacy. 


"Apovton 84- 
2, 40546 evexutowe thy Gs Bacrretay 


+See in Thucyd. iv. 112—the re- 
lations of Arrhibsus, prince of the 
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malcontents to declare themselves. Amyntas—having 
only acquired the sceptre a few months before by 
assassinating his predecessor, and having little hold on the 
people—was not only unable to repel them, but found 
himself obliged to evacuate Pella, and even to retire from 
Macedonia altogether. Despairing of his position, he 
made over to the Olynthians a large portion of the neigh- 
bouring territory—Lower Macedonia or the coast and 
cities round the Thermaic Gulf.1 As this cession is re- 
presented to have been made at the moment of his distress 
and expatriation, we may fairly suspect that it was made 
for some reciprocal benefit or valuable equivalent; of which 
Amyntas might well stand in need, at a moment of so much 
exigency. 

It is upon this occasion that we begin to hear again 
of the Chalkidians of Olynthus, and the con- 


B.O, 392. 
Chalki- federacy which they gradually aggregated round 
Dee: their city as acentre. The confederacy seems 
ties take to have taken its start from this cession of 
eee Amyntas—or rather, to speak more properly, 
the Mace- from his abdication; for the cession of what he 
donian —_ could not keep was of comparatively little mo- 
the coast, ment, and we shall see that he tried to resume 
sane it as soon as he acquired strength. The effect 
myntas 


runs away 
before the 


of his flight was, to break up the government 
of Lower or maritime Macedonia, and to leave 


Illyrians. Sa ; p p 
Gonmence- the cities therein situated defenceless against 
ment ofthe the Illyrians, or other invaders from the interior. 
Olynthian ie : 
confede- Lo these cities, the only chance of security, 
racy. was to throw themselves upon the Greek cities 


on the coast, and to organize in conjunction with the 
latter a confederacy for mutual support. Among all the 
Greeks on that coast, the most strenuous and persevering 
(so they had proved themselves in their former contentions 
against Athens when at the summit of her power) as well 


Macedonians called Lynkest# in 
the interior country, with the 
Illyrian invaders—B.o, 423. 

Archelaus had been engaged at 
amore recent period in war with 
@ prince of the interior named 
Arrhibeus—perhaps the same per- 
son (Aristot. Polit. v. 8, 11), 

4 Diodor. xiv. 92; xv. 19. “Azo- 


yobs 6&8 thy apyny, "OuvOiotg pév 
THY BVIETYIS ywory esswonasto, &e. 
Tw Sapw toy ’O)vbiwy dwonsrpsyon. 
TOAAHY THE Spopoy ywpss, Bear tH» 
AnOyvwary THs &xvTVD Guvacteiae, de. 
The flight of Amyntas, after a 
years reign, is confirmed by 
Dexippus ap. Syncell. p. 2C3. 
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as the nearest, were the Chalkidians of Olynthus. These 
Olynthians now put themselves forward—took into their 
alliance and under their protection the smaller towns of 
maritime Macedonia immediately near them—and soon 
extended their confederacy so as to comprehend all the 
larger towns in this region—including even Pella, the most 
considerable city of the country.1| As they began this en- 
terprise at a time when the Illyrians were masters of the 
country so as to drive Amyntas to despair and flight, we 
may be sure that it must have cost them serious efforts, 
not without great danger if they failed. We may also be 
sure that the cities themselves must have been willing, not 
to say eager, coadjutors; just as the islanders and Asiatic 
Greeks clung to Athens at the first formation of the con- 
federacy of Dales The Olynthians could have had no 
means of conquering even the less considerable Macedonian 
cities, much less Pella, by force and against the will of the 
inhabitants. 


How the Illyrians were compelled to retire, and by 


what steps the confederacy was got together, 
we are not permitted to know. Our information 
(unhappily very brief) comes from the Akan- 
thian envoy Kleigenés, speaking at Sparta about 
ten years afterwards (s.c. 383), and describing 
in a few words the confederacy as it then stood. 
But there is one circumstance which this wit- 
ness—himself hostile to Olynthus and coming 
to solicit Spartan aid against her—attests 
emphatically; the equal, generous, and brotherly 
principles, upon which the Olynthians framed 
their scheme from the beginning. 


Equal and 
liberal prin- 
ciples on 
which the 
confede- 
racy was 
framed 
from the 
beginning. 
Accepted 
willingly 
by the 
Mace- 
donian and 
Greco-Ma- 
cedonian 
cities. 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. v. 2, 12—“O7 
piv Yap twv ext Opaxyns peyiory 
modt¢ "OduvGoc, cyzb0. navtzc éni- 
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yayovro Eotty de, eg’ wte Tois ad- 
TOL ypycdar vopote x2t CUmTOhETE DEL" 
Enetta 6& xat twv perlovwy mposé- 
AaBov tivag. "Ex 82 todtov ensysi- 
pys2 xat tag tHG Maxedoviag morerg 
éhevbzpov, and "Ap oytov, tod Bact 
dzwe Maxzdovwy. “Emel 6¢ eioyxov- 
O4v ai EYYOTATA AVTWY, TAY xAt Ent 
tas nopiw rat pellove exopsdovta- 
wat xarehinopey Hustg Eyovtas no, 
Gddag te mokkas, xat Wedrdav, are 


They did not 


psyloty thy év Maxzdovia médewy. 
Kat “Apoutay 62 atofavipea droyu- 
povvta tT éx thy mohewy, xat Baoy 
obx ExmentwxoTa FON &x ndons Ma 
xedovire. 

We know from Diodorus that 
Amyntas fled the country in des- 
pair, and ceded a large proportion 
at least of Lower Macedonia to 
the Olynthians. Accordingly the 
struggle, between. the latter and 
Amyntas (here alluded to), must 
have taken place when he came 
back and tried to resume his do- 
minion. 
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present themselves as an imperial city enrolling a body 
of dependent allies, but invited each separate city to 
adopt common laws and reciprocal citizenship with 
Olynthus, with full liberty of intermarriage, commercial 
dealing, and landed proprietorship. That the Macedonizn 
cities near the sea should welcome so liberal a proposition 
as this, coming from the most powerful of their Grecian 
neighbours, cannot at all surprise us; especially at a time 
when they were exposed to the Illyrian invaders, and when 
Amyntas had fled the country. They had hitherto always 
been subjects :1 their cities had not (like the Greek cities) 
enjoyed each its own separate autonomy within its own 
walls: the offer, now made to them by the Olynthians, was 
one of freedom in exchange for their past subjection under 
the Macedonian kings, combined with a force adequate to 
protect them against Illyrian and other invaders. Perhaps 
also these various cities—Anthemus, Therma, Chalastra, 
Pella, Alérus, Pydna, &c.—may have contained, among 
the indigenous population, a certain proportion of domi- 
ciliated Grecian inhabitants, to whom the proposition of 
the Olynthians would be especially acceptable. 


We may thus understand why the offer of Olynthus 
The Olyn- WS gladly welcomed by the Macedonian mari- 
thiansex- time cities. They were the first who fraternised 
nse aie as voluntary partners in the confederacy; which 
racy among the Olynthians, having established this basis, 


the Grecian i to enlarge farther, by making the 
i 


Chalkidic ke liberal propositions to the Greek cities in 
thrace- their neighbourhood. Several of these latter 
beral pro- joined voluntarily; others were afraid to refuse; 
aang insomuch that the confederacy came to include 


cities join @ considerable number of Greeks—especially 
—others  Potidea, situated on the isthmus of Palléné, 
cling to P ‘ . 
their own and commanding the road of communication 
eu lonoMys between the cities within Palléné and the con- 
afraid of  tinent. The Olynthians carried out with scru- 
des pulous sincerity their professed principles of 
‘equal and intimate partnership, avoiding all 
encroachment or offensive pre-eminence in favour of their 


own city. But in spite of this liberal procedure, they 


1 Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 12—tae tie Maxsdaviag mddsee EdeuOepodv and 
’"Anbytou, &c.: compare v. 2, 38 
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found among their Grecian neighbours obstructions which 
they had not experienced from the Macedonian. Each of 
the Grecian cities had been accustomed to its own town- 
autonomy and separate citizenship, with its peculiar laws 
and customs. All of them were attached to this kind of 
distinct political life, by one of the most tenacious and 
universal instincts of the Greek mind; all of them would 
renounce it with reluctance, even on consenting to enter 
the Olynthian confederacy, with its generous promise, its 
enlarged security, and its manifest advantages; and there 
were even some who, disdaining every prospective con- 
sideration, refused to change their condition at all except 
at the point of the sword. 

Among these last were Akanthus and Apollonia, the 
largest cities (next to Olynthus) in the Chal- 
kidic peninsula, and therefore the least unable Akanthus 
to stand alone. To these the Olynthians did jonia resist 
not make application, until they had already the propo- 
attracted within their confederacy a consider- Olynthus 
able number of other Grecian as well as Mace- nee 
donian cities. They then invited Akanthus and goiicit 
Apollonia to come in, upon the same terms of Spartan in- 
equal union and fellow-citizenship. The pro- aueinet hen 
position being declined, they sent a second 
message intimating that, unless it were accepted within a 
certain time, they would enforce it by compulsory measures. 
So powerful already was the military force of the Olynthian 
confederacy, that Akanthus and Apollonia, incompetent 
to resist without foreign aid, dispatched envoys to Sparta 
to set forth the position of affairs in the Chalkidic penin- 
sula, and to solicit intervention against Olynthus. | 

Their embassy reached Sparta about z.c. 383, when 
the Spartans, having broken up the city of speech of 
Mantineia into villages and coerced Phlius, were Fleigenés 
in the full swing of power over Peloponnesus— thian envoy 
and when they had also dissolved the Beotian 4+ Sparta. 
federation, placing harmosts in Platea and Thespie as 
checks upon any movement of Thebes. The Akanthian 
Kleigenés, addressing himself to the assembly of Spartans 
and their allies, drew an alarming picture of the recent 
growth and prospective tendencies of Olynthus, invoking 
the interference of Sparta against that city. The Olynthian 
confederacy (he said) already comprised many cities, smal] 
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and great, Greek as well as Macedonian—Amyntas having 
lost his kingdom. Its military power, even at present 
great, was growing every day.! The territory, comprising 
a large breadth of fertile corn-land, could sustain anumerous 
population. Wood for ship-building? was close at hand, 
while the numerous harbours of the confederate cities 
ensured a thriving trade as well as a steady revenue from 
custom-duties. The neighbouring Thracian tribes would 
be easily kept in willing dependence, and would thus 
augment the military force of Olynthus; even the gold 
mines of Mount Pangeeus would speedily come within her 
assured reach. “All that I now tell you (such was the 
substance of his speech) is matter of public talk among 
the Olynthian people, who are full of hope and confidence. 
How can you Spartans, who are taking anxious pains to 
prevent the union of the Bootian cities, permit the 
aggregation of so much more formidable a power, both by 
land and by sea, as this of Olynthus? Envoys have already 
been sent thither from Athens and Thebes—and the Olyn- 
thians have decreed to send an embassy in return, for 
contracting alliance with those cities; hence your enemies 
will derive a large additional force. We of Akanthus and 
Apollonia, having declined the proposition to join the con- 
federacy voluntarily, have received notice that, if we 
persist, they will constraim us. Now we are anxious to 
retain our paternal laws and customs, continuing as a city 


1 Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 14. 

The number of Olynthian troops 
is given in Xenophon as 800hoplites 
~a far greater number of peltasts 
—and 1000 horsemen, assuming that 
Akanthus and Apollonia joined 
the confederacy. It has been re- 
marked by Mr. Mitford and others, 
that these numbers, as they here 
stand, must be decidedly smaller 
than the reality. But we have no 
means of correction open to us. 
Mr. Mitford’s suggestion of &000 
hoplites in place of 8C0 rests upon 
no authority. 

Demosthenés states that Olynthus 
by herself, and before she had 
brought all the Chalkidians into 
confederacy (vurw Nadxidewy nav 
twy el¢ Ev cuvwatspivwi—De Fals. 


Leg. c. 75. p. 425) possessed 400 
horsemen, and acitizen population 
of 5000; no more than this (he says) 
at the time when the Lacedemonians 
attacked them, The historical state. 
ments of the great orator, for a 
time which nearly coincides with 
his own birth, are to be reccivod 
with caution. 

2 Compare Boeckh, Public Eco- 
nomy of Athens, p. 64. 8s. 100, 
Eng. Tr. 

* Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 16. "Evvorvoxrte 
Gi xat ToG2, mw: slxos, buae wHs wey 
Bowwrtag ex perrlijvat, onws py xa 
&y ely, TOD b8 prifovos apo hopes 
Guvapews apehyoat, ce. 

I translate here the substance of 
the speech, not the exact words. 
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by ourselves.! But if we cannot obtain aid from you, we 
shall be under the necessity of joining them—as several 
other cities have already done, from not daring to refuse; 
cities, who would have sent envoys along with us, had they 
not been afraid of offending the Olynthians. These cities, 
if you interfere forthwith, and with a powerful force, will 
now revolt from the new confederacy. But if you postpone 
your interference, and allow time for the confederacy to 
work, their sentiments will soon alter. They will come to 
be knit together in attached unity, by the co-burgership, 
the intermarriage, and the reciprocity of landed possessions, 
which have already been enacted prospectively. All of 
them will become convinced that they have a common 
interest both in belonging to, and in strengthening the 
confederacy—just as the Arcadians, when they follow you, 
Spartans, as allies, are not only enabled to preserve their 
own property, but also to plunder others. If, by your 
delay, the attractive tendencies of the confederacy should 
come into real operation, you will presently find it not so 
much within your power to dissolve.”? 

This speech of the Akanthian envoy is remarkable in 
more than one respect. Coming from the lips 
of an enemy, it is the best of all testimonies to 
the liberal and comprehensive spirit in which 
the Olynthians were acting. They are accused 
—not of injustice, nor of selfish ambition, nor of de- 
grading those around them—but literally, of organizing 
a new partnership on principles too generous and too 
seductive; of gently superseding, instead of violently brea- 
king down, the barriers, between the various cities, by 
reciprocal ties of property and family among the citizens 
of each; of uniting them all into a new political aggregate, 
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in which not only all would enjoy equal rights, but all with- 
out exception would be gainers. ‘The advantage, both in 
security and in power, accruing prospectively to all, is not 
only admitted by the orator, but stands in the front of his 
argument. “Make haste and break up the confederacy 
(he impresses upon Sparta) before its fruit is ripe, so that 
the confederates may never taste it nor find out how good 
it is; for if they do, you will not prevail on them to forego 
it.”. By implication, he also admits—and he says nothing 
tending even to raise a doubt—that the cities which he 
represents, Akanthus and Apollonia, would share along 
with the rest in this same benefit. But the Grecian poli- 
tical instinct was nevertheless predominant—“We wish to 
preserve our paternal laws, and to be a city by ourselves.” 
Thus nakedly is the objection stated; when the question 
was, not whether Akanthus should Jose its freedom and 
become subject to an imperial city like Athens—but 
whether it should become a free and equal member of a 
larger political aggregate, cemented by every tie which 
could make union secure, profitable, and dignified. It is 
curious to observe how perfectly the orator is conscious 
that this repugnance, though at the moment preponderant, 
was nevertheless essentially transitory, and would give place 
to attachment when the union became to be felt as a reality ; 
and how eagerly he appeals to Sparta to lose no time in clen- 
ching the repugnance, while it lasted. He appeals to her,not 
for any beneficial or Pan-hellenic objects, but in the inter- 
ests of her own dominion, which required that the Grecian 
world should be as it were, pulverised into minute, self- 
acting, atoms, without cohesion—so that each city, or each 
village, while protected against subjection to any other, 
should farther be prevented from equal political union or 
fusion with any other; being thus more completely helpless 
and dependent in reference to Sparta. | 

It was not merely from Akanthus and Apollonia, 
but also from the dispossessed Macedonian king Amyntas, 
that envoys reached Sparta to ask for aid against Olynthus. 
It seems that Amyntas, after having abandoned the king- 
dom and made his cession to the Olynthians, had obtained 
some aid from Thessaly and tried to reinstate himself by 
force. In this scheme he had failed, being defeated by the 
Olynthians. Indeed we find another person named Ar- 
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geeus, mentioned as competitor for the Macedonian sceptre, 
and possessing it for two years. 1! 

After hearing these petitioners, the Lacedemonians 
first declared their own readiness to comply 
with the prayer, and to put down Olynthus; 
next, they submitted the same point to the vote 
of the assembled allies.2 Among these latter, 
there was no genuine antipathy against the 
Olynthians, such as that which had prevailed 
against Athens before the Peloponnesian war, 
in the synod then held at Sparta. But the power of 
Sparta over her allies was now far greater than it had 
been then. Most of their cities were under oligarchies, 
dependent upon her support for authority over their 
fellow-citizens; moreover the recent events in Boeotia and 
at Mantineia had operated as a serious intimidation. 
Anxiety to keep the favour of Sparta was accordingly 
paramount, so that most of the speakers, as well as most 
of the votes, declared for the war,? and a combined army 
of ten thousand men was voted to be raised. 

To make up such a total, a proportional contingent 
was assessed upon each confederate; combined with the 
proviso, now added for the first time, that each might 
furnish money instead of men, at the rate of three Aiginean 
oboli (half an A¢ginean drachma) for each hoplite. A 
cavalry-soldier, to those cities which furnished such, was 
reckoned as equivalent to four hoplites; a hoplite, as 
equivalent to two peltasts; or pecuniary contribution on 
the same scale. AJ] cities in default were made liable to 
a forfeit of one stater (four drachme) per day, for every 
soldier not sent; the forfeit to be enforced by Sparta.4 


1 Diodor. xiv. 92; xv, 19, 


The Lace- 
dzemonians 
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3 Xen. Hellen. v.2, 20. "Ex todtev 


Demosthenés speaks of Amyntas 
as having been expelled from his 
kingdom by the Thessalians (cont. 
Aristokrat. c. 29. p. 657). If this 
be historically correct, it must be 
referred to some subsequent war 
in which he was engaged with the 
Thessalians; perhaps to the time 
when Jason of Phere acquired 
dominion over Macedonia (Xenoph. 
Hellen. vi. 1, 11). 

2 See above in this History, Ch. 
xlviii. 


péytot, TohAOl pév Cuvynyopsvoyv otpa- 
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4 Xen. Hellen, v. 2, 21, 22. 

Diodorus (xv. 31) mentions the 
fact that an hoplite was reckoned 
equivalent to two peltasts, in re- 
ference to a Lacedemonian muster- 
roll of a few years afterwards; but 
it must have been equally neces- 
sary to fix the proportion on the 
present occasion. _ 
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Such licensed substitution of pecuniary payment for per- 
sonal service, is the same as t have already described to 
have taken place nearly a century before in the confederacy 
of Delos under the presidency of Athens.1 It was a 
system not likely to be extensively acted upon among the 
Spartan allies, who were at once poorer and more warlike 
than those of Athens. But in both cases it was favourable 
to the ambition of the leading state; and the tendency 
becomes here manifest, to sanction, by the formality of a 
public resolution, that increased Lacedzmonian ascendency 
which had already grown up in practice. 


The Akanthian envoys, while expressing their satis- 


Anxiety of faction with the vote just passed, intimated 
the Akan- that the muster of these numerous contingents 
instant in- would occupy some time, and again insisted on 
the Soe the necessity of instant intervention, even with 
tan Euda- a small force; before the Olynthians could find 
mace’ time to get their plans actually in work or ap- 
against preciated by the surrounding cities. A moderate 
clyathus — Lacedemonian force (they said), if dispatched 
with such forthwith, would not only keep those who had 
force as _ refused to join Olynthus, steady to their refusal, 
got ready. but also induce others, who had joined 


He checks 
the career 
of the 


Olynthians. 


reluctantly, to revolt. Accordingly the Ephors 
appointed Eudamidas at once, assigning to him 
2000 hoplites—Neodamodés (or enfranchised 


Helots), Perieki, and Skirite or Arcadian borderers. 
Such was the anxiety of the Akanthians for haste, that 
they would not let him delay even to get together the 
whole of this moderate force. He was put in march 
immediately, with such as were ready; while his brother 
Pheebidas was left behind to collect the remainder and 
follow him. And it seems that the Akanthians judged 
correctly. For Eudamidas, arriving in Thrace after a 
rapid march, though he was ‘unable to contend against the 
Olynthians in the field, yet induced Potideea to revolt from 
them, and was able to defend those cities, such as Akanthus 
“and Apollonia, which resolutely stood aloof.2 a a 
brought a force to co-operate with him, 


3 Sec Ch. xlv. of this History. 
® Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 24; Diodor. xy: 21. 
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The delay in the march of Pheebidas was productive 


of consequences no less momentous than un- 
expected. The direct line from Peloponnesus 
to Olynthus lay through the Theban territory; 
a passage which the Thebans,whatever might have 
been their wishes, were not powerful enough to 
refuse, though they had contracted an alliance 
with Olynthus,! and though proclamation was 
made that no Theban citizens should join the 
Lacedzmonian force. Eudamidas, having depart- 
ed at a moment’s notice, passed through Beotia 
without a halt in his way to Thrace. But it was 
known that his brother Phoebidas was presently 
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to follow; and upon this fact the philo-Laconian party in 


Thebes organised a conspiracy. 


They obtained from the Ephors, and from the miso- 


Theban feelings of Agesilaus, secret orders to 
Pheebidas, that he should cooperate with them in 
any party movement which they might find 
opportunity of executing;? and when he halted 
with his detachment near the gymnasium a little 
way without the walls, they concerted matters 
as well with him as among themselves. Leon- 
tiadés, Hypatés, and Archias, were the chiefs 
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of Leon- 
tiadés and 
the philo- 
Laconian 
party in 
Thebes, to 
betray the 
town and 
citadel to 
Phebidas. 


of the party in Thebes favourable to Sparta; a party 
decidedly in minority, yet still powerful, and at this 
moment so strengthened by the unbounded ascendency of 
the Spartan name, that Leontiadés himself was one of the 
polemarchs of the city. Of the anti-Spartan, or predominant 
sentiment in Thebes,—which included most of the wealthy 
and active citizens, those who came successively into 
office as hipparchs or generals of the cavalry’—the leaders 


1 Xen. Hollen. v. 2, 27-34. 

2 This is the statement of Dio- 
dorus (xv. 20), and substantially 
that of Plutarch (Agesil. c. 24), 
who intimates that it was the gen- 
eral belief of the time. And it 
‘ appears to mo more probable than 
the representation of Xenophon— 
that the first idea arose when Pha- 
bidas wasunderthe walls of Thebes, 
and that the Spartan leader was 
persuaded by Leontiadés to act 
on his own responsibility. The 
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behaviour of Agesilaus and of ths 
Ephors after the fact, is like that 
of persons who had previously 
contemplated the possibility of it. 
But the original suggestion must 
have come from the Theban faction 
themselves. 

* Plutarch (De Genio Socratis, 
ce. 5, p. 578 B.) states that most of 
these generals of cavalry (twy in- 
TAOYHXOTWY vOUtLWs) Were after- 
wards in exile with Pelopidas as 
Athens. 


r 
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were Ismenias and Androkleidés. 
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The former especially, 


the foremost as well as ablest conductor of the late war 
against Sparta, was now in office as Polemarch, conjointly 
with his rival Leontiadés. 

While Ismenias, detesting the Spartans, kept aloof 


The oppo- 
Bing leaders 
— Leon- 
tiadés and 
Ismenias— 
were both 
Pole- 
marchs. 
Leontiadés 
contrives 
the plot 
and intro- 
duces 
Phobidas 
into the 
Kadmeia. 


from Phebidas, Leontiadés assiduously courted 
him and gained his confidence. On the day of 
the Thesmophoria,! a religious festival cele- 
brated by the women apart from the men, during 
which the acropolis or Kadmeia was consecra- 
ted to their exclusive use—Phebidas, affecting 
to have concluded his halt, put himself in march 
to proceed as if towards Thrace; seemingly 
rounding the walls of Thebes, but not going 
into it. The Senate was actually assembled in 
the portico of the agora, and the heat ofa 
summer’s noon had driven every one out of the 


streets, when Leontiadés, stealing away from the Senate, 
hastened on horseback to overtake Phoebidas, caused 
him to face about, and conducted the Lacedemonians 
straight up to the Kadmeia; the gates of which as well 
as those of the town, were opened to his order as Polemarch, 


We have little or no information 
respecting the government of The- 
bes. It would seem to have been 
at this moment a liberalised oli- 
garchy. Thore was a senate, and 
two Polemarchs (perhaps the Pole- 
marchs may have been more than 
two in all, though the words of 
Xenophon rather lead us to suppose 
only two)—and there seems also to 
have been a Civil magistrate, chosen 
by lot (6 xvaptotoe apywy) and 
renewed annually, whose office 
was marked by his constantly 
having in his possession the sacred 
spear of state (to lepov bopv) and 
the city-seal (Plutarch, De Gen. 
Socr. ¢c, 81. p. 597--B.—C.). 

At this moment, it must bo re- 
collected, there were no such 
officers as Bootarchs; since the 
Lacedemonians, enforcing the 
peace of Antalkidas, had put an 
end to the Beotian federation, 


1 The rhetor Aristeidés (Or. xix. 
Eleusin. p. 452 Cant.; p. 419 Dind.) 
states that the Kadmeia was seized 
during the Pythian festival. This 
festival would take place, July or 
August 382 B.0.; near the beginning 
of the third year of the (99th) 
Olympiad. See above in this His- 
tory, Ch. liv. Respecting the year 
and month in which the Pythian 
festival was held, there is a differ- 
ence of opinion among commen- 
tators. I agree with those who 
assign it to the first quarter of 
the third Olympic year. And the 
date of the march of Pheobidas 
would perfectly harmonise with 
this supposition, 

Xenophon mentions nothing 
about the Pythian festival as being 
in course of celebration when Phe- 
bidas was encamped near Thebes; 
for it had no particular reference 
to Thebes. 
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There were not only no citizens in the streets, but none 
even in the Kadmeia; no male person being permitted to 
be present at the feminine Thesmophoria; so that Pheebidas 
and his army became possessed of the Kadmeia without the 
smallest opposition. At the same time they became 
possessed of an acquisition of hardly less importance—the 
persons of all the assembled Theban women; who served 
as hostages for the quiet submission, however reluctant, 
of the citizens in the town below. lLeontiadés handed to 
Pheebidas the key of the gates, and then descended into 
the town, giving orders that no man should go up without 
his order. 

The assembled senate heard with consternation the 
occupation of the acropolis by Phoebidas. Before 5. iaaas 
any deliberation could be taken among the overawes 
senators, Leontiadés came down to resume his [he a hand 
seat. The lochages and armed citizens of his Ismenias: 
party, to whom he had previously given orders, }0)°?idas 
stood close at hand. “Senators (said he), be not leading 
intimidated by the news that the Spartans are in friends of 
the Kadmcia; for they assure us thattheyhaveno go into 
hostile purpose against any one who does not &=ile. 
court war against them. But I, as Polemarch, am empower: 
ed by law to seize any one whose behaviour is manifestly and 
capitally criminal. Accordingly I seize this man Ismenias, 
as the great inflamer of war. Come forward, captains and 
soldiers, lay hold of him, and carry him off where your 
orders direct.” Ismenias was accordingly seized and 
hurried off as a prisoner to the Kadmeia; while the 
senators, thunderstruck and overawed, offered no resistance. 
Such of them as were partisans of the arrested polemarch, 
and many even of the more neutral members, left the 
Senate and went home, thankful to escape with their lives. 
Three hundred of them, including Androkleidas, Pelopidas, 
Mellon, and others, sought safety by voluntary exile to 
Athens: after which the remainder of the Senate, now 
composed of few or none except philo-Spartan partisans, 
passed a vote formally dismissing Ismenias, and appointing 
@ new polemarch in his place. ? 

This blow of high-handed violence against Ismenias 
forms a worthy counterpart to the seizure of Theramenés 


Xen. Hellen. v: 2, 28, 29. 2 Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 30, 31, 
r 2 
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py Kritias,1 twenty-two years before, in the Senate of 
Phebiaas Athens under the Thirty. Terror-striking in it- 
in the Kad- gself,itwas probably accompanied by similar deeds 
terror ana Of force against others of the same party. The 
submission sudden explosion and complete success of the 
at Thebes. conspiracy, plotted by the Executive Chief 
himself, the most irresistible of all conspirators—the pres- 
ence of Phoebidas in the Kadmeia, and of a compliant Sen- 
ate in the town—the seizure or flight of Ismenias and all 
his leading partisans—were more than sufficient to crush 
all spirit of resistance on the part of the citizens; whose first 
anxiety probably was, to extricate their wives and daughters 
from the custody of the Lacedemonians in the Kadmeia. 
Having such a price to offer, Leontiadés would extort sub- 
mussion the more easily, and would probably procure a 
vote of the people ratifying the new régime, the Spartan 
alliance, and the continued occupation of the acropolis. 
Having accomplished the first settlement of his authority, 
he proceeded without delay to Sparta, to make known the 
fact that “order reigned” at Thebes. 

The news of the seizure of the Kadmeia and of the 
Mixed fool. revolution at Thebes had been received at 
ings. at Sparta with the greatest surprise, as well as 
creat im- With a mixed feeling of shame and satisfaction. 
portance of Hverywhere throughout Greece, probably, it 
we neawsi- excited a greater sensation than any event since 
Spartan the battle of Aigospotami. Tried by the re- 
mterests. ~— cocnised public law of Greece, it was a flagitious 
iniquity, for which Sparta had not the shadow oi a pre- 
tence. It was even worse than the surprise of Platea by 
the Thebans before the Peloponnesian war, which admitted 
of the partial excuse that war was at any rate impending; 
whereas in this case, the Thebans had neither done nor 
threatened anything to violate the peace of Antalkidas. 
It stood condemned by the indignant sentiment of all 
Greece, unwillingly testified even by the philo-Laconian 
Xenophon? himself. But it was at the same time an im- 
mense accession to Spartan power. It had been achieved 
with pre-eminent skill and success; and Phoebidas might 
well claim to have struck for Sparta the most important 
blow since Ajgospotami, relieving her from one of her two 
really formidable enemies. 

1 Xen. Hellen, ii. 8. See above ® Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 1. 
in this History, Ch, lxv. * Ji is curious that Xenophon, 
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Nevertheless, far from receiving thanks at Sparta, he 


became the object of wrath and condemnation, 
both with the Ephors and the citizens generally. 
Every one was glad to throw upon him the 
odium of the proceeding, and to denounce him 
as having acted without orders. Even the 
Ephors, who had secretly authorized him before- 
hand to cooperate generally with the faction at 


Displeasnre 
at Sparta 
more pre- 
tended than 
real, 
agaanst 
Phabidas: 
Agesilaus 
defends 
him. 


Thebes, having doubtless never given any 
specific instructions, now indignantly disavowed him. Ages- 
ilaus alone stood forward in his defence, contending that 
the only question was, whether his proceeding at Thebes 
had been injurious or beneficial to Sparta. If the former, 
he merited punishment; if the latter, it was always lawful 
to render service, even impromptu and without previous 
orders. 

Tried by this standard, the verdict was not doubtful. 
For every man at Sparta felt how advantageous 
the act was in itself; and felt it still more, when 
Leontiadés reached the city, humble in solici- 


Leontiadés 
at Sparta— 
his humble 


: . A ‘ + .  protesta- 
tation as well as profuse in promise. In his tions ana 
speech addressed to the assembled Ephors and assurances 
. . wwe Lil 
Senate, he first reminded them how hostile uphors de- 
Thebes had hitherto been to them, under Is- cide that 
: eee t. they will 
menias and the party just put down—and how gotain the 
constantly they had becn in jealous alarm, lest Kadmeia, 


but at the 
same time 
fine Phe- 
bidas. 


Thebes should reconstitute by force the Beeotian 
federation. “Now (added he) your fears may be 
at an end: only take as good care to uphold our 
government, as we shall take to obey your orders. For 
the future, you will have nothing to do but to send us a 


short dispatch, to get every 


treating Phebidas as a man more 
warm-hearted than wise, speaks of 
him as if he had rendered no real 
ecrvice to Sparta by the capture 
of the Kadmeia (v. 2, 28), The 
explanation of this is, that Xeno- 
phon wrote his history at a later 
period, after the defeat at Leuktra 
and the downfall of Sparta; which 
downfall was brought about by 
the reaction against her overween- 
ing and oppressive dominion, 
especially after the capture of the 


service which you require.” ! 


Kadmeia—or (in the pious creed 
of Xenophon) by the displeasure 
of the gods, which such iniquity 
drew down upon her (v. 4, 1). In 
this way, therefore, it is made 
out that Phebidas had not acted 
with true wisdom, and that he had 
done his country more harm than 
good; a criticism which we may 
be sure that no man advanced, ar 
the time of the capture itself, or 
during the three years after it. 
1 Xen. Hellen, y. 2, 34. 
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It was resolved by the Lacedemonians, at the instance of 
Agesilaus, to retain their garrison now in the Kadmeia, to 
uphold Leontiadés with his colleagues in the government 
of Thebes, and to put Ismenias upon his trial, Yet they 
at the same time, as a sort of atonement to the opinion of 
Greece, passed a vote of censure on Pheebidas, dismissed 
him from his command, and even condemned him to a fine. 
The fine, however, most probably was never exacted; for 
we shall see by the conduct of Sphodrias afterwards that 
the displeasure against Phobidas, if at first genuine, was 

certainly of no long continuance. 
That the Lacedemonians should at the same time 
condemn Pheebidas and retain the Kadmeia— 


The Lace- oe 

demonians has been noted as a gross contradiction. Never- 
cause Is- theless we ought not to forget, that had they 
menias to ; ; : : 
be tricd evacuated the Kadmeia, the party of Leontia- 
and put to dés at ‘lhebes, which had compromised itself 
Iniquity of for Sparta as well as for its own aggrandize- 
ae ment, would have been irretrievably sacrificed. 


The like excuse, if excuse it be, cannot be urged 
in respect to their treatment of Ismenias; whom they put 
upon his trial at Thebes, before a court consisting of three 
Lacedemonian commissioners, and one from each allied 
city. He was accused, probably by Leontiadés and his 
other enemies, of having entered into friendship and con- 
spiracy with the Persian king to the detriment of Greece! 
—of having partaken in the Persian funds brought into 
Greece by Timokratés the Rhodian—and of being the 
real author of that war which had disturbed Greece from 
395 s.c. down to the peace of Antalkidas. After an un- 
availing defence, he was condemned and executed. Had this 
doom been inflicted upon him by his political antagonists 


tans generally against Phobidas 
(yarexwe Eyovtac tw Dorpida), but 


Kai busts ye (says Leontiadés to 
the Laccdemonian Ephors) tdte 


wey gel mposetysts Tov vobv, TOTS 
axo0csc0s BixCopeévoug autobs THY 
Bowwttay 09 adtotg etvarr viv 8, 
exci tade mémpaxtar, oddév dpae det 
BnBaiove pofsiohar arr’ apxeser 
Duty pixpa oxutalyn, Wore gxsifey 
ndvta mpatteadat, Gowy dv déncde— 
gay, Wontp Hueic bpwy, obtw xat 
Dpsic Hpwv, exipdryoe. 

Xenophon mentions the dis- 
pleasure of the Ephors and the Spar- 


not the fine, which is certified by 
Diodorus (xv. 20), by Plutarch 
(Pelopidas, ec. 6, and De Genio 
Socratis, p. 576 A), and Cornelius 
Nepos (Pelopid. ¢. 1). 

1Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 85; Plutarch, 
De Genio Socratis, p. 676 A. Plu- 
tarch in another place (Pelopid. 
c. 5) represents Ismenins as having 
been conveyed to Sparta and tried 
there, 
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as a consequence of their intestine victory, it would have 
been too much in the analogy of Grecian party-warfare to 
call for any special remark. But there is something pe- 
culiarly revolting in the prostitution of judicial solemnity 
and Pan-hellenic pretence, which the Lacedzmonians here 
committed. hey could have no possible right to try Is- 
menias as a criminal at all; still less to try him as a crim- 
inal on the charge of confederacy with the Persian king 
—when they had themselves, only five years before, acted 
not merely as allies, but even as instruments, of that 
monarch, in enforcing the peace of Antalkidas. If Ismenias 
had received money from one Persian satrap, the Spartan 
Antalkidas had profited in like manner by another—and 
for the like purpose too of carrying on Grecian war. The 
real motive of the Spartans was doubtless to revenge 
themselves upon this distinguished Theban for having 
raised against them the war which began in 395 B.c. But 
the mockery of justice by which that revenge was masked, 
and the impudence of punishing in him as treason that 
same foreign alliance with which they had ostentatiously 
identified themselves, lends a deeper enormity to the whole 
proceeding. 

Leontiadés and his partisans were thus established as 


rulers in Thebes, with a Lacedemonian garrison 


: : : Vigorous 
in the Kadmeia to sustain them and execute action of 
their orders. The once-haughty Thebes was {he Spar- 
enrolled as a member of the Lacedsmonian con- against 
lynthus— 


federacy. Sparta was now enabled to prosecute 
her Olynthian expedition with redoubled vigour. 
Kudamidas and Amyntas, though they repressed 
the growth of the Olynthian confederacy, had 
not been strong enough to put it down; so that 
a larger force was necessary, and the aggregate 
of ten thousand men, which had been previously 
decreed, was put into instant requisition, to be 
commanded by Teleutias, brother of Agesilaus. 


Teleutias is 
sent there 
with a large 
force, in- 
cluding a 
congider- 
able The- 
ban con- 
tingent. 
Derdas co- 
operates 
with him. 


The new general, a man of very popular manners, was soon 
on his march at the head of this large army, which com- 
prised many Theban hoplites as well as horsemen furnished 
by the new rulers in their unqualified devotion to Sparta. 
He sent forward envoys to Amyntas in Macedonia, urging 
upon him the most strenuous efforts for the purpose of 
recovering the Macedonian cities which had joined the 
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Olynthians—and also to Derdas, prince of the district of 
Upper Macedonia, called Elimeia, inviting his cooperation 
against that insolent city, which would speedily extend her 
dominion (he contended) from the maritime region to the 
interior, unless she were put down.! 

Though the Lacedemonians were masters everywhere 
and had their hands free—though Teleutias was 


B.C, 382, 

Strenuous a competent officer with powerful forces—and 
peal ionce though Derdas joined with 400 excellent Mace- 
Olynthians Gonian horse—yet the conquest of Olynthus was 
sone found no easy enterprise.2 The Olynthian cav- 
their alry, in particular, was numerous and efficient. 
cavalry. Unable as they were to make head against 'Te- 


leutias in the field or repress his advance, nevertheless, in 
a desultory engagement which took place near the city 
gates they defeated the Lacedemonian and Theban cavalry, 
threw even the infantry into confusion, and were on the 
point of gaining a complete victory, had not Derdas with 
his cavalry on the other wing made a diversion which 
forced them to come back for the protection of the city. 
Teleutias, remaining master of the field, continued to rav- 
age the Olynthian territory during the summer, for which 
however the Olynthians retaliated by frequent marauding 
expeditions against the cities in alliance with him. 

In the ensuing spring, the Olynthians sustained va- 


B.0, 381, rious partial defeats, especially one near Apol- 
Yeleutias lonia from Derdas. They were more and more 
peing 8t —_ confined to their walls; insomuch that Teleutias 
cessful and became confident and began to despise them. 
hal Under these dispositions on his part, a body ot 
overcone  Olynthian cavalry showed themselves one morn- 
fident, , ing, passed the river near their city, and ad- 
terrible de- vanced in calm array towards the Lacedemonian 
Oe camp. Indignant at such an appearance of 
thians daring, Teleutias directed Tlemonidas with the 
under the peltasts to disperse them; upon which the 
walls of 


Olynthians slowly retreated, while the peltasts 


their city. 


1 Xen. Hellen. v. 2. 38. 

2 Demosthenés (De Fals. Leg. c. 
75, p. 425) speaks with proper com- 
mendation of the brave resistance 
made by the Olynthians against 
the great force of Sparta. But his 
expressions are altogether mis- 


leading as to the tenor and result 
of the war. If we had.no other 
information than his, we should 
be led to imagine that the Olyn- 
thians had been victorious, and 
the Lacedemonians baffled. 

® Xenoph. Hellen. v. 2, 40-43, 
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rushed impatiently to pursue them, even when they 
recrossed the river. No sooner did the Olynthians 
see that half the peltasts had crossed it than they sud- 
denly turned, charged them vigorously, and put them to 
flight with the loss of their commander Tlemonidas and a 
hundred others. All this passed in sight of Teleutias, who 
completely lost his temper. Seizing his arms, he hurried 
forward to cover the fugitives with the hoplites around 
him, sending orders to all his troops, hoplites, peltasts, and 
horsemen, to advance also. But the Olynthians, again re- 
treating, drew him on towards the city, with such incon- 
siderate forwardness, that many of his soldiers, ascending 
the eminence on which the city was situated, rushed close 
up to the walls.1. Here however they were received by a 
shower uf missiles which forced them to recede in disorder; 
upon which the Olynthians again sallied forth, probably 
from more than one gate at once, and charged them first 
with cavalry and peltasts, next with hoplites. The Lace- 
deemonians and their allies, disturbed and distressed by 
the first, were unable to stand against the compact charge 
of the last: Teleutias himself, fighting in the foremost 
ranks, was slain, and his death was a signal for the flight 
ofall around. The whole besieging force dispersed and 
fled in different directions—to Akanthus, to Spartdlus, to 
Potidea, to Apollonia. So vigorous and effective was the 
pursuit by the Olynthians, that the loss of the fugitives 
was immense. The whole army was in fact ruined;? for 
probably many of the allies who escaped became discour- 
aged and went home. 

At another time, probably, a victory so decisive, might 
have deterred the Lacedemonians from farther , 4. sg0. 
proceedings, and saved Olynthus. But now, 4 pesipotis 
they were so completely masters everywhere is sent to 
else, that they thought only of repairing the omens 
dishonour by a still more imposing demonstra- with a rein- 
tion. Their king Agesipolis was placed at the jcreement. 
head of an expedition on the largest scale; and of a 
his name called forth eager cooperation, bothin fv 
men and money, from the allies. He marched with thirty 


1 Thucyd. i, 63—with the Scho- &t xep Gpehos qv tobtov tod otpa- 
liast, . TENUATOS. 

* Xen. Hellen. v. 3, 4—6. xap- Diodorus (xv. 21) states the loss 
minGerg angxtetvay avipwrovg xat at 1200 men. 
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Olynthians—and also to Derdas, prince of the district of 
Upper Macedonia, called Elimeia, inviting his cooperation 
against that insolent city, which would speedily extend her 
dominion (he contended) from the maritime region to the 
interior, unless she were put down.! 

Though the Lacedemonians were masters everywhere 
and had their hands free—though Teleutias was 


B.0, 382, 

Strenuous & competent officer with powerful forces—and 
dog etude though Derdas joined with 400 excellent Mace- 
Olynthians Gonian horse—yet the conquest of Olynthus was 
ese found no easy enterprise.2) The Olynthian cav- 
their alry, in particular, was numerous and efficient. 
cavalry. Unable as they were to make head against Te- 


leutias in the field or repress his advance, nevertheless, in 
a desultory engagement which took place near the city 
gates they defeated the Lacedemonian and Theban cavalry, 
threw even the infantry into confusion, and were on the 
point of gaining a complete victory, had not Derdas with 
his cavalry on the other wing made a diversion which 
forced them to come back for the protection of the city. 
Teleutias, remaining master of the field, continued to rav- 
age the Olynthian territory during the summer, for which 
however the Olynthians retaliated by frequent marauding 
expeditions against the cities in alliance with him.3 

In the ensuing spring, the Olynthians sustained va- 


BO, 881. rious partial defeats, especially one near Apol- 
Teloutias lonia from Derdas. They were more and more 
peing at ——_ confined to their walls; insomuch that Teleutias 
cessful and became confident and began to despise them. 
ipbeca:s Under these dispositions on his part, a body of 
overcone  Olynthian cavalry showed themselves one morn- 
fdent, =, ing, passed the river near their city, and ad- 
terrible de- vanced in calm array towards the Lacedemonian 
feat from camp. Indignant at such an appearance of 
1e Olyn- < P J ‘ 
thians daring, Teleutias directed Tlemonidas with the 
under the peltasts to disperse them; upon which the 
8 of 


Olynthians slowly retreated, while the peltasts 


their city. 


1 Xen. Hellen. v. 2. 38. 
2 Demosthenés (De Fals. Leg. c. 
75, p. 425) speaks with proper com- 


leading as to the tenor and result 
of the war. If we had.no other 
information than his, we should 


mendation of the brave resistance 
made by the Olynthians against 
the great force of Sparta. But his 
expressions are altogether mis- 


be led to imagine that the Olyn- 
thians had been victorious, and 
the Lacedremonians baffled. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. v. 2, 40—43, 
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rushed impatiently to pursue them, even when they 
recrossed the river. No sooner did the Olynthians 
see that half the peltasts had crossed it than they sud- 
denly turned, charged them vigorously, and put them to 
flight with the loss of their commander Tlemonidas and a 
hundred others. All this passed in sight of Teleutias, who 
completely lost his temper. Seizing his arms, he hurried 
forward to cover the fugitives with the hoplites around 
him, sending orders to all his troops, hoplites, peltasts, and 
horsemen, to advance also. But the Olynthiaus, again re- 
treating, drew him on towards the city, with such incon- 
siderate forwardness, that many of his soldiers, ascending 
the eminence on which the city was situated, rushed close 
up to the walls.1. Here however they were received by a 
shower of missiles which forced them to recede in disorder; 
upon which the Olynthians again sallied forth, probably 
from more than one gate at once, and charged them first 
with cavalry and peltasts, next with hoplites. The Lace- 
deemonians and their allies, disturbed and distressed by 
the first, were unable to stand against the compact charge 
of the last; Teleutias himself, fighting in the foremost 
ranks, was slain, and his death was a signal for the flight 
ofall around. The whole besieging force dispersed and 
fled in different directions—to Akanthus, to Spartélus, to 
Potidea, to Apollonia. So vigorous and effective was the 
pursuit by the Olynthians, that the loss of the fugitives 
was immense. The whole army was in fact ruined;? for 
probably many of the allies who escaped became discour- 
aged and went home. 

At another time, probably, a victory so decisive, might 
have deterred the Lacedemonians from farther 4 ¢ sg0. 
proceedings, and saved Olynthus. But now, 4 jesipotis 
they were so completely masters everywhere is sent to 
else, that they thought only of repairing the Pon as 
dishonour by a still more imposing demonstra- with a rein- 
tion. Their king Agesipolis was placed at the jorcement. 
head of an expedition on the largest scale; and of a 
his name called forth eager cooperation, bothin f¢v*- 
men and money, from the allies. He marched with thirty 


1 Thucyd. i. 63—with the Bcho- 8c xep Gpekug yy todtov tod atpa- 
liast, TEUULATOS. 

* ‘Xen. Hellen. v. 3, 4-6. xap- Diodorus (xv. 21) states the loss 
mAnferg ansxtetvay avGpwrovg xat at 1200 men. 
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Spartan counsellors, as Agesilaus had gone to Asia; be- 
sides a select body of energetic youth as volunteers, from 
the Periceki, from the illegitimate sons of Spartans, and 
from strangers or citizens who had lost their franchise 
through poverty, introduced as friends of richer Spartan 
citizens to go through the arduous Lykurgean training. 1 
Amyntas and Derdas also were instigated to greater 
exertions than before, so that Agesipolis was enabled, 
after receiving their reinforcements in his march through 
Macedonia, to present himself before Olynthus with an 
overwhelming force, and to confine the citizens within their 
walls. He then completed the ravage of their territory, 
which had been begun by Teleutias; and even took Tordné 
by storm. But the extreme heat of the summer weather 
presently brought upon him a fever, which proved fatal in 
a week’s time; although he had caused himself to be car- 
ried for repose to the shady grove, and clear waters, near 
the temple of Dionysus at Aphytis. His body was im- 
mersed in honey and transported to Sparta, where it was 
buried with the customary solemnities.2 

Polybiadés, who succeeded Agesipolis in the com- 
mand, prosecuted the war with undiminished vigour; and 
the Olynthians, debarred from their home produce as well 
as from importation, were speedily reduced to such straits 
as’ to be compelled to solicit peace. They were obliged 
to break up their own federation, and to enrol them- 
selves as sworn members of the Lacedemonian confederacy, 


' Xen. Hellen. v. 3, 9. [od dot 
Bs adtq xb twy meprtotxwy EVedovtal 
xarot xayabot HxorovIouy, xat Egvor 
TWY TPODiLWY xahoULEVWY, xal voDor 
tWy BraptriatWy, paha evberdeic te 
xat TW Ev TH TWOoker xahwy ovx 
Gmetpor. 

The phrase—févor ty tpopipwy 
—is illustrated by a passage from 
Phylarchus in Athenmrus, vi. p. 
271 (referred to by Schneider in 
his note here). I have already 
stated that the political franchise 
of a Spartan citizen depended 
upon his being able to furnish 
constantly his quota to the public 
mess-table, Many of the poor 
families became unable to do this, 


and thus lost their qualification 
and their training; but rich citizens 
sometimes paid their quota for 
them, and enabled them by such 
aid to continue their training as 
Evytpoyor, Todpiot, pdofaxec, &e., 
as companions of their own sons. 
The two sons of Xenophon were 
educated at Sparta (Diog. Laért. 
ii. 64), and would thus be €égvor 
TW) THOVipw xadoupevwy. If either 
of them was now old enough, he 
might probably have been one 
among the volunteers to accom- 
pany Agesipolis. . 

2 Xen. Hellen. v. 8, 18; Pausan, 
jii. 6, 9. 
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with its obligations of service to Sparta.t The Olyn- 


thian union being dissolved, the component 
Grecian cities were enrolled severally as allies 
of Sparta, while the maritime cities of Mace- 
donia were deprived of their neighbouring 
Grecian protector, and passed again under the 
dominion of Amyntas. 

Both the dissolution of this growing confed- 
eracy, and the reconstitution of maritime Mace- 
donia, were signal misfortunes to the Grecian 
world. Never were the arms of Sparta more 
mischievously or more unwarrantably employed. 
That a powerful Grecian confederacy should be 
formed in the Chalkidic peninsula, in the border 
region where Hellas joined the non-Hellenic 
tribes—was an incident of signal benefit to the 


B.O. 879, 


Polybiadés 
succeeds 
Agesipolis 
as com- 
mander— 
he reduces 
Olynthus to 
submission 
—extine- 
tion of the 
Olynthian 
federation, 
Olynthus 
and the 
other cities 
are en- 
rolled as 
allies of 
Sparta, 


Hellenic world generally. It would have served as a bul- 


wark to Greece against the neighbouring Mace- 
donians and Thracians, at whose expense its 
conquests, if it made any, would have been 
achieved. That) Olynthus did not oppress 
her Grecian neighbours—that the principles 
of her confederacy were of the most equal, 
generous, and seducing character—that she 
no greater compulsion than was requisite to 


Great mis- 
chief done 
by Sparta 
to Greece 
by thus 

crushing 

Olynthus. 


employed 


surmount 


an unreflecting instinct of town-autonomy—and that 
the very towns who obeyed this instinct would have 
become sensible themselves, in a very short time, of 
the benefits conferred by the confederacy on each and 
every one—these are facts certified by the urgency of the 
reluctant Akanthians, when they entreat Sparta to leave 
no interval for the confederacy to make its working felt. 
Nothing but the intervention of Sparta could have crushed 
this liberal and beneficent promise; nothing but the acci- 
dent, that during the three years from 382 to 379 B.c., she 
was at the maximum of her power and had her hands quite 
free, with Thebes and its Kadmeia under her garrison. 
Such prosperity did not long continue unabated. Only a 
few months after the submission of Olynthus, the Kadmeia 
was retaken by the Theban exiles, who raised so vigorous 
a war against Sparta, that she would have been disabled 
from meddling with Olynthus—as we shall find illustrated 


1 Xen, Hellen. v. 8, 26; Diodor. xy, 22, 23, 
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by the fact (hereafter to be recounted) that she declined 
interfering in Thessaly to protect the Thessalian cities 
against Jason of Phere. Had the Olynthian confederacy 
been left to its natural working, it might well have united 
all the Hellenic cities around it in harmonious action, so 
as to keep the sea-coast in possession of a confederacy of 
free and self-determining communities, confining the Mace- 
donian princes to the interior. But Sparta threw in her 
extraneous force, alike irresistible and inauspicious, to 
defeat these tendencies; and to frustrate that salutary 
change—from fractional autonomy and isolated action into 
integral and equal autonomy with collective action—which 
Olynthus was labouring to bring about. She gave the 
victory to Amyntas, and prepared the indispensable basis 
upon which his son Philip afterwards rose, to reduce not 
only Olynthus, but Akanthus, Apollonia, and the major 
part of the Grecian world, to one common level of sub- 
jection. Many of those Akanthians, who spurned the boon 
of equal partnership and free communion with Greeks and 
neighbours, lived to discover how impotent were their own 
separate walls as a bulwark against Macedonian neighbours; 
and to see themselves confounded in that common servitude 
which the imprudence of their fathers had entailed upon 
them. By the peace of Antalkidas, Sparta had surrendered 
the Asiatic Greeks to Persia; by crushing the Olynthian 
confederacy, she virtually surrendered the Thracian Greeks 
to the Macedonian princes. Never again did the oppor- 
tunity occur of placing Hellenism on a firm, consolidated, 
and self-supporting basis, round the coast of the Thermaic 
Gulf. 

While the Olynthian expedition was going on, the 
n.0. 380.  Lacedzmonians were carrying on, under Agesi- 
jnterven- —_Jaus, another intervention within Peloponnesus, 
Sparta against the city of Phlius. It has already been 
with the mentioned that certain exiles of this city had 


government 
of Phlius. recently been recalled, at the express command 


piviscina: JOP Sparta. The ruling party in Phlius had at 
govern- the same time passed a vote to restore the con- 
Coie py fiscated property of these exiles; reimbursing 


Agesipolis, Out of the public treasury, to those who had 
persecuted purchased it, the price which they had paid— 
by Ages- es P Mea ae eae 

ilaus. and reserving all disputed points for judicial 
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decision.1 The returned exiles now again came to Sparta, 
to prefer complaint that they could obtain no just 
restitution of their property; that the tribunals of the 
city were in the hands of their opponents, many of them 
directly interested as purchasers, who refused them the 
right of appealing to any extraneous and impartial 
authority; and that there were even in the city itself 
many who thought them wronged. Such allegations were 
probably more or less founded in truth. At the same 
time, the appeal to Sparta, abrogating the independence 
of Phlius, so incensed the ruling Phliasians that they 
aig a sentence of fine against all the appellants. The 
atter insisted on this sentence as a fresh count for 
strengthening their complaints at Sparta; and as a farther 
proof of anti-Spartan feeling, as well as of high-handed 
injustice, in the Phliasian rulers.2. Their cause was warmly 
espoused by Agesilaus, who had personal relations of 
hospitality with some of the exiles; while it appears that 
his colleague king Agesipolis was on good terms with the 
ruling party at Phlius—had received from them zealous 
aid, both in men and money, for his Olynthian expedition 
—and had publicly thanked them for their devotion to 
Sparta. The Phliasian government, emboldened by the 
proclaimed testimonial of Agesipolis, certifying their 
fidelity, had fancied that they stood upon firm ground, and 
that no Spartan coercion would be enforced against them. 
But the marked favour of Agesipolis, now absent in Thrace, 
told rather against them in the mind of Agesilaus; pursuant 
to that jealousy which usually prevailed between the two 
Spartan kings. In spite of much remonstrance at Sparta, 
from many who deprecated hostilities against a city of 
5000 citizens, for the profit of a handful of exiles—he 
not ‘only seconded the proclamation of war against 
Phlius by the Ephors, but also took the command of the 
army.‘ 

The army being mustered, and the border sacrifices 
favourable, Agesilaus marched with his usual rapidity 
towards Phlius; dismissing those Phliasian envoys, who 


1 Xen, Hellen. v. 2, 10, ' abt yenuace é¢ thy etortidy eba- 

2 Xen, Hellen, v. 3, 10, 11. ony, &e. 

* Xen. Hellen. v. 8,10, % Mrta- 4 Xon. Hellen. v. 3, 12, 13; Plu- 
ciwy mohic, éraweleion pty O26 toh «6tarch, Agesil. c. 24; Diodor. xv. 
"AynotnddtOog, bt, nokka xattayiwe 20. 
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met him on the road and bribed or entreated him to desist, 
with the harsh reply that the government had already 


deceived Sparta once, and that he would be 


meictes ad satisfied with nothing less than the surrender 
cominat of the acropolis. This being refused, he marched 
Phlius—re- to the city, and blocked it up by a wall of 
town by circumvallation. The besieged defended them- 
blockade, selves with resolute bravery and endurance, 
aftera long under a citizen named Delphion; who, with a 
The Lace- select troop of 300, maintained constant guard 
Sa at every point, and even annoyed the besiegers 
acropolis, by frequent sallies. By public decree, every 
gaming @ citizen was put upon half-allowance of bread, 
ouncil of 


One so that the siege was prolonged to double the 
Hundred as time which Agesilaus, from the information of 
governors. . eee 
the exiles as to the existing stock of pro- 
visions, had supposed to be possible. Gradually, however, 
famine made itself felt; desertions from within increased, 
among those who were favourable, or not decidedly averse, 
to the exiles; desertions, which Agesilaus took care to 
encourage by an ample supply of food, and by enrolment 
as Phliasian emigrants on the Spartan side. At length, 
after about a year’s blockade,! the provisions within were 
exhausted, so that the besieged were forced to entreat per- 
mission from Agesilaus to despatch envoys to Sparta and 
beg for terms. Agesilaus granted their request. But 
being at the same time indignant that they submitted to 
Sparta rather than to him, he sent to ask the Ephors that 
the terms might be referred to his dictation. Meanwhile 
he redoubled his watch over the city; in spite of which, 
Delphion, with one of his most active subordinates, con- 
trived to escape at this last hour. Phlius was now com- 
pelled to surrender at discretion to Agesi'aus, who named 
a Council of One Hundred (half from the exiles, half from 
those within the city) vested with absolute powers of life 
and death over all ie citizens, and authorized to frame a 
constitution for the future government of the city. Until 
1 Xen. Hellen. v. 3, 25. 


but the preliminary treatment and 
Kat ta pév mepl Odiodvta odcwe 


complaints of the Phliasian exiles. 


QU enetetéhesio ev duth pst xat 
evenutm. 

This general expression “the 
matters relative to Phlius,” com- 
prises not merely the blockade, 


One year therefore will be as much 
as we can allow for the blockade 
—perhaps more than we ought to 
allow. 
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this should be done, he left a garrison in the acropolis, 
with assured pay for six months. 1 

Had Agesipolis been alive, perhaps the Phliasians 
might have obtained better terms. How the omnipotent 
Hekatontarchy named by the partisan feelings of Agesilaus,? 
conducted themselves, we do not know. But the pre- 
sumptions are all unfavourable, seeing that their situation 
as well as their power was analogous to that of the Thirty 
at Athens and the Lysandrian Dekarchies elsewhere. 

The surrender of Olynthus to Polybiadés, and of 
Phlius to Agesilaus, seem to have taken place u.c, 379, 
nearly at the same time. 


1 Xen. Hellen. v. 3, 17—26. othetatpela or partisan-attachment 
‘2 The panegyrist of Agesilaus of his hero (Xenoph. Agesil. ii. 
finds little to commend in these 21), 

Pliliasian proceedings, except tho 
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CHAPTER LXXVII. 


FROM THE SUBJUGATION OF OLYNTHUS BY THE 
LACEDEMONIANS DOWN TO THE CONGRESS AT 
SPARTA, AND PARTIAL PEACH, IN 371 B.C, 


At the beginning of 379 B.c., the empire of the Lacede- 
B.C, 379. monians on land had reached a pitch never 
Great as- | before paralleled. On the sea, their fleet was 
Sette ca, but moderately powerful, and they seem to have 
land in held divided empire with Athens over the 
a1 07B Ce smaller islands; while the larger islands (so far 
as we can make out) were independent of both. But the 
whole of inland Greece, both within and without Pelopon- 
nesus—except Argos, Attica, and perhaps the more 
powerful Thessalian cities—was now enrolled in the con- 
federacy dependent on Sparta. Her occupation of Thebes, 
by a Spartan garrison and an oligarchy of local partisans, 
appeared to place her empire beyond all chance of success- 
ful attack; while the victorious close of the war against 
Olynthus carried everywhere an intimidating sense of her 
far-reaching power. Her allies too—governed as they were 
in many cases by Spartan harmosts, and by oligarchies 
whose power rested onSparta—were much more dependent 
upon her than they had been during the time of the 
Peloponnesian war. 

Such a position of affairs rendered Sparta an object 
shaviats of the same mingled fear and hatred (the first 
now feared preponderant) as had been felt towards imperial 


asthe great Athens fifty years before, when she was desig« 
despot of eg 


Greece— nated as the “despot city.”! And this sentiment 
cee was farther aggravated by the recent peace of 
with the Antalkidas, in every sense the work of Sparta; 
Hees : which she had first procured, and afterwards 


with Dio- carried into execution. That peace was dis- 
Bere of graceful enough as being dictated by the king 
"of Persia, enforced in his name, and surrendering 


'Thucyd. § 124 todw thpaviov. 
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to him all the Asiatic Greeks. But it became yet more 
disgraceful when the universal autonomy which it promised 
was seen to be so executed, as to mean nothing better 
than subjection to Sparta. Of all the acts yet committed 
by Sparta, not only in perversion of the autonomy promised 
to every city, but in violation of alltheacknowledged canons 
of right dealing between city and city—the most flagrant 
was, her recent seizure and occupation of the Kadmeia at 

hebes. Her subversion (in alliance with, and partly for 
the benefit of, Amyntas king of Macedonia) of the free 
Olynthian confederacy was hardly less offensive to every 
Greek of large or Pan-hellenic patriotism. She appeared 
as the confederate of the Persian king on one side, of 
Amyntas the Macedonian on another, of the Syracusan 
despot Dionysius on a third—as betraying the independence 
of Greece to the foreigner, and seeking to put down 
everywhere within it, that free spirit which stood in the 
way of her own harmosts and partisan oligarchies. 

Unpopular as Sparta was, however, she stood out 
incontestably as the head of Greece. No man Strongcom- 
dared to call in question hersheadship, cr to Plaint of 
: a . @ rhetor 

provoke resistance against it. The tone of pa-, Lysias, ex- 
triotic and free-spoken Greeks at this moment pressed at 
is manifested in two eminent residents at Athens festival cf. 
—Lysias and Isokratés. Of these two rhetors, 384 3.o | 
the former composed an oration which he publicly read &t 
Olympia during the celebration of the 99th Olympiad, 
B.C. 384, three years after the peace of Antalkidas. In this 
oration (of which unhappily only a fraginent remains, pre- 
served by Dionysius of Halikarnassns), Lysias raises the 
cry of danger to Greece, partly from the Persian king, 
partly from the despot Dionysius of Syracuse.! He pale 


Siysias, Frag. Orat. xxxiii, 
(Olympic. ed. Bekker ap. Dionys. 
Hal. Judic. de Lysia, p. 520-525, 
Reisk. 

wee ee Opty odtwe aloypwe S12- 
ASUREVTY THY “Eads, “aL TOAAG psy 
abtys Ovta bro tH BapBapm, nohhag 


6@ mOAEtg UnO TUpdWwWY avastatoUs - 


{SYEVNPE VAG. 

we eee ‘Opwpev yap tove xivdd- 
voug xal peyadoug xat mavtay dey 
meptestyzotag, Enistac#: 82, ot 


VOL. TX. 


H pay apy THY xXpatOvVYTwWY TH}: 


Barkacong, twv 68 ypypdatwv Baor 
hebs taptag ta 66 TMV EAAK VW: 
gwpata,twvdanavacdardy 
pevwy vavoe Ge modhag abtoe xé. 
RTHTAL, ToOAaG 8 6 TUpavvog 
Brxehiags . 2... 
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upon all Greeks to lay aside hostility and jealousies one 
with the other, and to unite in making head against these 
two really formidable enemies, as their ancestors had pre- 
viously done, with equal zeal for putting down despots and 
for repelling the foreigner. He notes the number of 
Greeks (in Asia) handed over to the Persian king, whose 
great wealth would enable him to hire an indefinite number 
of Grecian soldiers, and whose naval force was superior to 
anything which the Greeks could muster; while the 
strongest naval force in Greece was thatof the Syracusan 
Dionysius. Recognising the Lacedzmonians as chiefs of 
Greece, Lysias expressts his astonishment that they should 
quietly permit the fire to extend itself from one city to 
another. They ought to look upon the misfortunes of 
those cities which had been destroyed, both by the Per- 
slans and by Dionysius, as coming home to themselves; not 
to wait patiently, until the two hostile powers had united 
their forces to attack the centre of Greece, which yet 
remained independent. 

Of the two common enemies—Artaxerxés ,and Diony- 
Demonstra- sius—whom Lysias thus denounces, the latter 
tion against had sent to this very Olympic festival a splen- 


the Syra- ‘ , 74 
aca did Theory, or legation to offer solemn sacrifice 
eta haha in his name; together with several chariots to 
Dionysius, : 

at that contend in the race, and some excellent rhap- 
Tastival, sodes to recite poems composed by himself. 
Graco. chy éhevIeplay xatéetysay. concert and dividing it between 


Oxvpatiw 68 Avusdatpoviovg nmavtwy 
pahrota, tive note YyWRN ypwpevor, 
xarvonpsyyny tHy ERGO mepro- 
PMotv, HRyepoves Svtes twv “EAhy- 
wy, &C, : 

eee + OF tolvoy 6 sximy xatpoe 


TOD TUpdvTOg Bektiwy ob Yap aAho-’ 


tplag Oci tag TWY ano hWADTWY ScUp- 
copag vopiferv, ard olxelag? 000’ 
auapetvat, Ewe &v én’ autos Hpac 
ai Guvdperg appotépwy (of Arta- 
xerxés and Dionysius) é.@watv, dA 
Ewsg Ex. Eeott, thy tobtwy OBpry 
rW)Hoae, 

Ephorus appears to have affirmed 
that there was a plan concerted be- 
tween the Persian king and Dio- 
nysius, for attacking Greece in 


them (see Ephori Fragm, 141, ed. 
Didot). The assertion ismade by the 
rhetor Aristcidés, and the allusion 
to Mphorus is here preserved by the 
Scholiast on Aristeidés (who how- 
ever is migtaken, in referring it to 
Dionysius the younger). Aristeidés 
ascribes the frustration of this 
attack to the valour of two Athe- 
nian generals, Iphikratés and Timo- 
theus ; the former of whom captured 
the fleet of Dionysius, while the 
latter defeated the Lacedemonian 
fleet at Leukas. But these events 


‘happened in 373-372 B.c., when the 


power of Dionysius was not so 
formidable or aggressive as it had 
been between 387-382 B.C.; moreover 
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The Syracusan legation, headed by Thearidés, brother ‘of 
Dionysius, were clothed with rich vestraents and lodged in 
a tent of extraordinary magnificence, decorated with gold 
and purple; such probably as had not been seen since the 
ostentatious display made by Alkibiadés! in the ninetieth 
Olympiad (z.c. 420). While instigating the spectators pres-. 
ent to exert themselves as Greeks for the liberation of 
their fellow-Greeks enslaved by Dianysius, Lysias exhorted - 
them to begin forthwith their hostile demonstration against 
the latter, by plundering the splendid tent before them, 
which insulted the sacred plaim, of Olympia with the spec- 
tacle of wealth exterted from Grecian sufferers, It appears 
that this exhortation was partially, but only partially, acted 
upon.? Some persons assailed the tent, but were probably 
restrained by the Eleian superintendents without difficulty. 


the ships of Dionysius taken by 
Iphikratés were only ten innumber, 
a small squadron. Aristeidés ap- 
pears to me to have misconceived 
the date to which the assertion of 
Ephorus really referred. 

1 Seo Pscudo-Andokidés cont. Al- 
kibiad. s. 30; and Ch. lv. of this 
History. 

2 Dionys. Hal. Judic, de Lysia, 
p. 519; Diodor, xiv. 109, Wats twas 
Tohpyrat Crapratery tag oxyde. 

Diouysius does not specify the 
date of this oration of Lysias; but 
Diodorus places it at Olympiad 98 
—B,C, 383—the year before tle peace 
of Antalkidas. On this point I 
venture to depart from him, and 
assign it to Olympiad 99, or 384 
B.C., three years after the peace; 
,the rather as his Olympic chrono- 
logy appears not clear, as may be 
seen by comparing xv. 7 with xiv. 
109. 

1, The year 388 B.c, was a year 
of war, in which Sparta with her 
allies on one side~and Thebes, 
Athens, Corinth, and Argos, on the 
other—wWere carrying on strenuous 
hostilities. The war would hinder 
the four last-mentioned states from 
sending any public legation to 
gacrifice at the Obympic festival. 


Lysias, as anAthenian metic, could 
hardly have gone there at all; but 
he certainly could not have gone 
there to make a public and bold 
oratorical demonstration. 

2, The language of Lysias implies 
that the speech was delivered after 
the cession of the Asiatic Grecks 
to Persia—opm» moda piv adtyg 
CLEAdd0¢) Ovta bro tH BapRap~, &e. 
This is quite pertinent after the 
peace of Antalkidas; but not at 
all admissible before that peace. 
The same may be said about the 
phrase—ob yop ahhotpla: Ost tag 
THY aTO)WdTW? GULTOpaG voulfery, 
OAM otxstac: which must be referred 
to the recent subiection of the 
Asiatic Greeks by Persia, and of 
the Italian and Sicilian Greeks by 
Dionysius, r 

3. In 388 B.c.—when Athens and 
so large a portion of the greater 
cities of Greece were at war with 
Sparta and therefore contesting 
her headship —Lysias would hardly 
have publicly talked of the Spar- 
tans as hyspdveg thy “EXAyvwsy, obx 
adizws, xat Sra thy Epputoy apethy 
zat GLa THY TpOG Tov odspov Ente 


_otypyy. This remark is made algo 


by Sievers (Geschich. Griech. bis 
zur Schlacht Yon Mantineia, p. 138). 
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Yet the incident, taken in con} th the speech 
oi —ysias, helps us to understand the apprehensions and 
sympathies which agitated the Olympic crowd in z.c. 384. 
This was the first Olympic festival after the peace of An- 
talkidas; a festival memorable, not only because it again 
brought thither Athenians, Bootians, Corinthians, and 
Argeians, who must have been prevented by the preceding 
‘war from coming eithes in B.c. 388 or in B.c. 392—but also 
as it exhibited the visitors and Thedries from the Asiatic 
Greeks, for the first time since they had been handed over 
by Sparta to the Persians—-and the like also from those 
numerous Italians and Sicilian Greeks whom Dionysius 
had enslaved. All these sufferers, especially the Asiatics, 
would doubtless be full of complaints respecting the hard- 
ship of their new lot, and against Sparta as having be- 
trayéd them; complaints, which would call forth genuine 
sympathy in the Athenians, Thebans, and all others who 
had submitted reluctantly to the peace of. Antalkidas. 
There was thus a large body of sentiment prepared, to 
respond to the declamations of Lysias. And many a 
Grecian patriot, who would be ashamed to lay hands on 
the Syracusan tents or envoys, would yet yield a mournful 
assent to the orator’s remark, that the free Grecian world 
was on fire! at both sides; that Asiatics, Italians, and Si- 
cilians, had already passed into the hands of Artaxerxés and 
Dionysius; and that, if these two formidable enemies should 
coalesce, the liberties even of central Greece would be in 
great danger. 

It is easy to see how much such feeling of grief and 
Panogyrical Shame would tend to raise antipathy against 
oration of Sparta. lLysias, in that portion ofhis speech 
Tsokratés. which we possess, disguiscs his censure against 
her under éhe forms of surprise. But Isokratés, who com- 
posed an analogous discourse four years afterwards (which 
may perhaps have been read at the next Olympic festival 
of B.c. 380), speaks out more plainly. He denounces the 
Lacedemonians as traitors to the peneral sectrity and 
Nor would he have declaimed so recount the history of Dionysius), 
ardently against the Persian king, it appears to me that this oration 
at atime when Athen’ was still of L#siag is unsuitable td B.o, 388 
not despairing of Persianaidagainst but perfectly suitable to 384 B.c. 
Sparta. ‘ ' Lysias, Orat. Olymp. Frag. 

On these grounds (as well ason = xaropgAyy to “M148 nepropwary, 
others which I shall state when I é&c. 
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freedom of Greece, and as secondifig foreign kings as well 
as Grecian despots to aggrandize themselves at the cost of 
autonomous Grecian cities—all in the, interest of their own 
selfish ambition. No wonder (he says) that the free and 
self-acting Hellenic world was every day becoming con- 
tracted into a narrower space, when the presiding, city 
Sparta assisted Artaxerxés, Amyntas, and Dionysius to 
absorb it—and herself undertook - unjust aggressions 
against Thebes, Olynthus, Phlius, and Mantineia.1 

The preceding citations, from Lysias and Isokratés, 
would be sufficient to show the measure which 
intelligent contemporaries took, both of the 
state of Greece and of the conduct of Sparta, 
during the eight years succeeding the peace of 
Antalkidas (387—379 B.c.). But the philo- 
Laconian Xenophon is still more emphatic in 
his condemnation of Sparta. Having described her trium- 
phant and seemingly unassailable position after the sub- 
jugationofOlynthusandPhlius, he procecdstosay 2—“I could 
produce numerous other incidents, bothinand out of Greece, 
to prove that the goils take careful note of impious men 
and of evil-doers; but the events which I am now about to 
relate are quite sufficient. The Lacedsemonians, who had 


Censure 
upon Sparta 
pronounced 
by the 
philo-Laco- 
nian Xeno- 
phon. 


sworn to leave each city autonomous, having violated their 


' Isokratées, Or. iv. (Panegyr.) 5. 
145, 146: compare his Orat. viii. 
{De Pace) s. 122; and Diodor. xv. 
23, 

Dionysius of Syracuse had sent 
twenty triremes to join the Lace- 
dmemonians at the Hellespont, a 
few months before the peace of 
Antalkidas (Xenophon, Hellen. v 
1, 26). 

2 Xen. Hollen. v. 4,1. Tore 
piv odv dy tis eyot xal arha déeyerv, 
xai ‘EXdnvexd xat BapBapexa, we 
Geol cbt: ty assBovvtwy OUTS TWY 
Avoca TOY TW) Apshovsr voy YE 
phy hebw ta Tpoxsipeva. Auxsbar- 
wmoviol tT? Yap, ot dpdcaytes atove- 
yous EdCELY TAS mohets, Thy &y 
O7hars axporodty xataoyovtec, On’ 
abt@y povoyv Tw adixnleviwy exo- 
A~Ado0your, npwWtov 605’ OO’ évd¢g THY 
niwnote avIowrwy xprtnYevtes. Tos 


TE THWY TOALTMY Sapa yaytas ig THY 
ax poroty atov, nat Bournlevtag 
Aax: Surpoviors thy Tortv Goud cuety, 
wots avTut TUPAvVE LY. ese wee THY 
TOVTwY eeu éxta& povov TDY Ove 
YGvtwy Hoxsaav xatahdoar. 

This passage is properly char- 
acterized by Dr. Peter (in his 
Commentatio Critica in Xenophon- 
tis Hellenica, Hall. 1837, p. 82) as 
the turning-point in the history— 

“Hoc igitur in loco quasi edi- 
tiore operis sui Xenophon sub- 
sistit, atque uno in conspectn 
Spartanos, et ad sum felicitatis 
fastigium ascendere videt, et rur- 
sus ab eo delabi: tant& autem 
divine justitie conscientia tangi- 
tur in hac Spartanorum fortun& 
conspicue, ut vix suum judicium, 
quanquam 1d solet facere, suppres- 
serit.” 
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oaths by seizing the citadel of Thebes, were punished by 
the very men whom they had wronged—though uo* 
one on earth had ever before triumphed over them. And 
the Theban faction who had introduced them into the 
citadel, with the deliberate purpose that their city should 
be enslaved to Sparta in order that they might rule des- 
potically themselves—were put down by no more than 
seven assailants, among the exiles whom they had 
banished.” 

What must have been the hatred, and sense of abused 
His manner 28cendency, entertained towards Sparta by 
of marking neutral or unfriendly Greeks, when Xenophon, 
the point of glike conspicuous for his partiality to her and 


transitionin |. ; wee 7 
his history for his dislike of Thebes, could employ these 


San decisive words in ushering in the coming phase 
glory to of Spartan humiliation, representing it as a 
Spartan well-merited judgement from the gods? The 
disgrace. ‘ 


sentence which I have just translated marks, in 
the commonplace manner of the Xenophontic Hellenica, 
the same moment of pointed contrast and transition—past 
glory suddenly and unexpectedly darkened by supervening 
misfortune—which is foreshadowed in the narrative of 
Thucydidés by the dialogue between the Athenian envoys 
and the Melian! council; or in the (idipus and Antigoné 
of Sophoklés,? by the warnings of the prophet Teiresias. 
The government of Thebes had now been for three 


years (since the blow struck by Phcebidas) in 


oe ee the hands of Leontiadés and his oligarchical 
under Le- partisans, upheld by the Spartan garrison in 
ontiadés the Kadmeia. Respecting the details of its 
philo- proceedings we have scarce any information. 
Spartan y, We can only (as above remarked) judge of it 
with the’ by analogy of the Thirty tyrants at Athens, 
Spartan —_and of the Lysandrian Dekarchies, to which it 
fn the was exactly similar in origin, position, and 
pai interests. That the general spirit of it must 
and tyran. have been cruel, oppressive, and rapacious—we 
nical gov- cannot doubt; though in what degree we have 


no means of knowing. The appetites of uncon- 


trolled rulers, as well as those of a large foreign garrison, 
would ensure such a result: besides which, those rulers 


1 See above in this History— 
the close of Chapter lvi. 


2 Soph. Gdip. Tyr. 450; Antigon. 
1066. 
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must have been in constant fear of risings or conspiracies 
amidst a body of high-spirited citizens who saw their city 
degraded, from being the chief of the Beeotian federation, 
into nothing better than a captive dependency of Sparta. 
Such fear was aggravated by the vicinity of a numerous 
body of Theban exiles, belonging to the opposite or anti- 
Spartan party; three or four hundred of whom had fled to 
Athens at the first seizure of their leader Ismenias, and 
had been doubtless joined subsequently by others. So 
strongly did the Theban rulers apprehend mischief from 
these exiles, that they hired assassins to take them off by 
private murder at Athens; and actually succeeded in thus 
killing Androkleidas, chicf of the band and chief successor 
of the deceased Ismenias—though they missed their blows 
at the rest.1| And we may be sure that they made the 
prison in Thebes subservient to multiplied enormities and 
executions, when we read not only that 150 prisoners were 
found in it when the government was put down,? but also 
that in the fervour of that revolutionary movement, the 
slain gaoler was an object of such fierce antipathy, that his 
corpse was trodden and spit upon by a crowd of Theban 
women.’ In ‘Thebes, as in other Grecian cities, the women 
not only took no part in political disputes, but rarely 
even showed themselves in public; so that this furious 
demonstration of vindictive sentiment must have been 
generated by the loss or maltreatment of sons, husbands, 
and brothers. 

The Theban exiles found at Athens not only secure 
shelter, but genuine sympathy with their com- 


Discontent 
plaints against Lacedemonian injustice. The 2 Thebes, 
generous countenance which had been shown under com- 
by the Thebans, twenty-four years before, to }ression. 
Thrasybulus and the other Athenian refugees, Beiten at 
during the omnipotence of the Thirty—was Athens. 


4 Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 6: com- 
pare Plutarch, De Gen, Socr. c. 29. 
p. 596 B, 

a Xenoph. Hellen. v. 4, 14, 

> Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. oc. 83. 
p. 698 B.C. @ xat pcl jugpay 
émevepjoay xal mpocsxtucayv obx 
OALyar YUvatxes. 

Among the prisoners 
distinguished Theban 


was a 
of the 


democratic party, named Amphi- 
theus. He was about to be shortly 
executed, and the conspirators, 
personally attached to him, seom 
to have accelerated the hour of 
their plot partly to preserve his 
life (Plutarch, De Gen. Soorat. p. 
577 D. p. 586 F,), 

“The language of Plutarch (De 
Gen. Socrat. o. 83. p. £98 C.) is 
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now gratefully requited under this reversal of fortune to 
both cities;1 and requited too in defiance of the menaces 
of Sparta, who demanded that the exiles should be expelled 
—as she had on the earlier occasion demanded that the 
Athenian refugees should be dismissed from Thebes. To 
protect these ‘Theban exiles, however, was all that Athens 
could do. Their restoration was a task beyond her power 
—and seemingly yet more beyond their own. For the 
existing government of Thebes was firmly seated, and had 
the citizens completely under control. Administered by a 
small faction, Archias, Philippus, Hypatés, and Leontiadés 
(among whom the two first were at this moment polemarchs, 
though the last was the most energetic and resolute)—it 
was at the same time sustained by the large garrison of 
1500 Lacedemonians and allies,2 under Lysanoridas and 
two other harmosts, in the Kadmeia—as well as by the 
Lacedemonian posts in the other Beotian cities around— 
Orchomenus, Thespie, Platea, Tanagra, &c. Though the 
general body of Theban sentiment in the city was decidedly 
adverse to the government, and though the young men 
while exercising in the palestra (gymnastic exercises being 
more strenuously prosecuted at Thebes than anywhere 
else except at Sparta) kept up by private communication 


the ardour of an earnest, but 


illustrated by the description given 
in the harangue of Lykurgus cont. 
Leokrat. (c. xi. s. 4))—of the uni- 
versal alarm prevalent in Athens 
after the battle of Cheroneia, 
such that even the women could 
not stay in their houses—dvatiwe 
astmy xal tio TMOAcwWs Spwpevac, 
&c, Compare also the words of 
Makaria, in the Herakleide of 
Euripidés, 475; and Diodor. xiii. 
55—in his description of the cap- 
ture of Selinus in Sicily. 

1 Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 6. 

See this sentiment of gratitude 
en the part of Athenian democrats, 
towards those Thebans who had 
sheltered them at Thebes during 
the exile along with Thrasybulus 
—strikingly brought out in an 
oration of Lysiag, of which unfor- 
tunately only a fragment remains 


compressed, patriotism—yet 


(Lysias, Frag. 46, 47, Bekk.; Dio- 
nys. Hal. Judic. de Iswo, p. 594). 
The speaker of this oration had 
been received at Thebes by Kephi- 
sodotus the father of Pherenikus; 
the latter was now in exile at 
Athens; and the speaker had not 
only welcomed him (Pherenikus) 
to his houso with brotherly affec- 
tion, but also delivered this oration - 
on his behalf before the Dikas- 
tery; Pherenikus having rightful 
claims on the property left behind 
by the assassinated Androkleidas. 

2 Diodor. xv. 26; Plutarch, Pe- 
lopidas, c. 12; Plutarch, De Gen. 
Socr. c. 17. p, 586 E. 

In another passage of the trea- 
tise (the last sentence but one) he 
sets down the numbers inthe Kad- 
meia at 5000; but the smaller 
number is most likely to be true. 
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«all manifestation or assemblage was forcibly kept down, 
and the commanding posts of the lower town, as well as 


the citadel, were held in vigilant occupation by 
minority. ! 


the ruling 


For a certain time, the Theban exiles at Athens 


waited in hopes of some rising at home, or some 
positive aid from the Athenians. At length, 
in the third winter after their flight, they began 
to despair of encouragement from either quar- 
ter, and resolved to take the initiative upon 
themselves. Among them were numbered 
several men of the richest and highest families 
at Thebes, proprietors of chariots, of jockeys, 
and of training establishments for contending 
at the various festivals: Pelopidas, Mellon, 


The Theban 
exiles at 
Athens, 
after wait- 
ing some 
time in 
hopes of a 
rising at 
Thebes, re- 
solve to 
begin a 
movement 
themselves. 


Damokleidas, Theopompus, Pherenikus, and others.? 
Of these the most forward in originating aggressive 


measures, though almost the youngest, was 
Pelopidas; whose daring and self-devotion, in 
an enterprise which seemed utterly desperate, 
soon communicatedthemselvestoahandful of his 
comrades. The exiles, keeping up cunstant 
private correspondence with their friends in 
Thebes, felt assured of the sympathy of the 
citizens generally, if they could once strike a 
blow. Yet nothing less would be sufficient than 
the destruction of the four rulers, Leontiadés 
and his colleagues—nor would any one within 
the city devote himself to so hopeless a danger. 
lt was this conspiracy which Pelopidas, Mellon, 
and five or ten other exiles (the entire band is 


Pelopidas 
takes the 
lead— 

he, with 
Mellon and 
five other 
exiles, 
undertakes 
the task of 
destroying 
the rulers 
of Thebes. 
Co-opera- 
tion of 
Phyllidas 
the secre- 
tary, and 
Charon at 
Thebes. 


differently numbered, by some as seven, by others, twelve) 
undertook to execute. Many of.their friends in Thebes 
came in as auxiliaries to them, who would not have 


1 Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. c. 4. p. 
577 B; c. 17. p. 587 B; c. 25. p. 594 
C; ¢. 27. p. 595 A. 

2 Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 7, 8. 

Plutarch, De Gen. Socrat. c. 17. 
p. 587 D. Twy MéddAwvog appatn- 
atw@y emvatatyg. -..-.. Ap’ od 
XALbwva Aeyers, tov xeAnte ta ‘Hpaia 
ViXMYTA TEOUGLY. 

7 Xenophon says seven (Hellen. 


v. 4, 1, 2); Plutarch and Cornelius 
Nepos say twelve (Plutarch, De 
Gen. Socr. c. 2. p. 576 C.; Plutarch, 
Pelopidas, c. 8—13; Cornel. Nepos, 
Pelopidas, c. 2). 

It is remarkable that Xenophon 
never mentions the name of Pelo- 
pidas in this conspiracy ; nor indeed 
(with one exception) throughout 
his Hellenica. 
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embarked in the design as primary actors. Of all auxiliaries,, 
the most effective and indispensable was Phyllidas, the 
secretary of the polemarchs; next to him, Charon, an 
eminent and earnest patriot. Phyllidas, having been dis- 
patched to Athens on official business, entered into secret 
conference with the conspirators, concerted with them the 
day for their coming to Thebes, and even engaged to 
provide for them access to the persons of the polemarchs. 
Charon not only promised them concealment in his house, 
from their first coming within the gates, until the moment 
of striking their blow should have arrived—but also 
entered his name to share in the armed attack. Never- 
theless, in spite of such partial cncouragements, the plan 
still appeared desperate to many who wished heartily for 
its success. Jpaminondas, for example—who now for the 
first time comes before us—resident at Thebes, and not 
merely sympathising with the political views of Pelopidas, 
but also bound to him by intimate friendship—dissuaded 
others from the attempt, and declined participating in it. 
He announced distinctly that he would not become an 
accomplice in civil bloodshed. Jt appears that there were 
men among the exiles whose violence made him fear that 
they would not, like Pelopidas, draw the sword exclusively 
against Leontiadés and his colleagues, but would avail 
themselves of success to perpetrate unmeasured violence 
against other political enemies. ! 

The day for the enterprise was determined by Phy]- 
pee lidas the secretary, who had prepared an evening 
Plans of = DaNQuet for Archias and Philippus, in celebra- 
Phyllidas tion of the period when they were going out of 
fee te office as polemarchs—and who had promised on 
conspira- that occasion to bring into their company some 
tors into _, women remarkable for beauty, as well as of the 

ebes and oa : ; 

the govern- best families in Thebes.2 In concert with the 

ment-house general body of Theban exiles at Athens, who 

an nvites . 

the pole- held themselves ready on the borders of Attica, 

ae together with some Athenian sympathisers, to 
‘ march to Thebes the instant that they should 

receive intimation—and in concert also with two out of 


' Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. c.3.p. 577 C.; Plutarch, Pelopid. c. 9. 
576 E.; p.577 A. The Theban women were distin- 

2 Xen. Hellen, v. 4, 4. tac otpvo- guished for majestic figure and 
TATA AAL XaARiatIAg Wy év Oy Barc. beauty (Dikearchus, Vit. Grec. p 
Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. c. 4. p. 144, ed. Fuhr.). 
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the ten Stratégi of Athens, who-took on themselves pri- 
vately to countenance the enterprise, without any public 
vote-—Pelopidas and Mellon, and their five companions,! 
crossed Kitheron from Athens to Thebes. It was wet 
weather, about December B.c. 379; they were disguised as 
rustics or hunters, with no other arms than a concealed 
dageer; and they got within the gates of Thebes one by 
one at nightfall, just when the latest farming-men were 
coming home from their fields. All of them arrived safe 
at the house of Charon, the appointed rendezvous. 

It was, however, by mere accident that they had not 
Veen turned back, and the whole scheme frus- acre 
trated. For a Theban named Hipposthenidas, yery nearly 
friendly to the conspiracy, but faint-hearted, frustrated 
who had been Iet into the secret against the hick ae 
will of Phyllidas—became so frightened as the peuted 
moment of execution approached, that he took eta ve 
upon himself, without the knowledge of the rest, livering his 
to dispatch Chlidon, a faithful slave of Mellon, ™°°"8" 
ordering him to go forth on horseback from Thebes, to 
meet his master on the road, and to desire that he and his 
comrades would go back to Attica, since circumstances 
had happened to rendcr the project for the moment 
impracticable. Chlidon, going home to fetch his bridle, but 
not finding it in its usual place, asked his wife where it 
was. The woman, at first pretending to look for it, at last 
confessed that she had lent it to a neighbour. Chlidon 
became so irritated with this delay, that he got into loud 
altercation with his wife, who on her part wished him ull- 
luck with his journey. He at last beat her, until neigh- 
bours ran in to interpose. His departure was thus acci- 
dentally frustrated, so that the intended message of 
countermand never reached the conspirators on their 
way.? 

In the house of Charon they remained concealed all the 
ensuing day, on the evening of which the banquet of Ar- 
chias and Philippus was to take place. Phyllidas had laid his 
plan for introducing them at that banquet, at the moment 


’ Plutarch (Pelopid. c. 25; De oc. 2, 
Gen. Socr. c. 26. p. 594 D.) men- 2 Piutarch, Pelopidas, c, 8; Plu- 
tions Menckleidés, Damokleidas, tarch, De Gen. Socrat. 17, p, 586 
aud Theopompus among them. B.; c. 18 p. 567 D.-E. 
Compare Cornel. Nepos, Pelopid: 
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when the twopolemarchs had become fullof wine, in female 


Pelopidas 
and Mellon 
get socretly 
into 
Thebes, and 
conceal 
themselves 
in the house 
of Charon. 
Sudden 
summons 
sent by the 
polemarchs 
to Charon. 
Charon 
places his 
son in the 
hands of 
Pelopidas 
as a 
hostage — 
warning to 
the pole- 
marchs 
from 
Athens— 
they leave 
it unread. 


attire, as being the women whose visit was ex-* 
pected. The hour had nearly arrived, and they 
were preparing to play their parts, when an 
unexpected messenger knocked at the door, 
summoning Charon instantly into the presence 
of the polemarchs. AJ] within were thunder- 
struck with the summons, which seemed to imply 
that the plot had been divulged, perhaps by the 
timid Hipposthenidas. It was agreed among 
them that Charon must obey at once. Neverthe- 
less he himself, even in the perilous uncertainty 
which beset him, was most of all apprehensive 
lest the friends whom he had sheltered should 
suspect him of treachery towards themselves 
and their cause. Before departing, therefore, 
he sent for his only son, a youth of fifteen and 
of conspicuous promise in every way. This 
youth he placed in the hands of Pelopidas, as 
a hostage for his own fidelity. But Pelopidas 
and the rest, vehemently disclaiming all 


suspicion, entreated Charon to put his son away, out of the 
reach of that danger in which all were now involved. 
Charon, however, could not be prevailed on to comply, and 
left his son among them to share the fate of the rest. He 
went into the presence of Archias and Philippus; whom 
he found already half-intoxicated, but informed, by intel- 
ligence from Athens, that some plot, they knew not by 
whom, was afloat. They had sent for him to question him, 
as a known friend of the exiles; but he had little difficulty, 
aided by the collusion of Phyllidas, in blinding the vague 
suspicions of drunken men, anxious only to resume their 
conviviality.1 He was allowed to retire and rejoin his 
friends. Nevertheless soon after his departure—so many 
were the favourable chances which befel these improvident 


1 Xenophon does not mention this 
separate summons and visit of 
Charon to the polemarchs-—~nor 
anything about the scene with his 
son. He only notices Charon as 
having harboured the conspirators 
in his house, and seems even to 
epeak of him as a person of little 
consequence— napa Xapwii tive, 


&c. (v. 4, 3). 

The anecdote is mentioned in 
both the compositions of Plutarch 
(De Gen. Socr. c. 28. p. 695; and 
Pelopidas, c. 9), and is too interest- 
ing to be omitted, being perfectly 
consistent with what we read in 
Xenophon; though it has perhaps 
somewhat of a theatrical air. 
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men—a fresh message was delivered to Archias the pole- 
march, from his namesake Archiasthe Athenian Hierophant, 
giving an exact account of the names and scheme of the 
conspirators, which had become known to the philo-Laco- 
nian party at Athens. The messenger who bore this 
dispatch delivered it to Archias with an intimation, that: 
it.related to very serious matters. “Serious matters for 
to-morrow,” said the polemarch, as he put the dispatch, 
unopened and unread, under the pillow of the couch on 


which he was reclining. ! . 
Returning to their carousal, Archias and 
impatiently called upon Phyllidas to introduce 
the women according to his promise. Upon this 
the secretary retired, and brought the conspira- 
tors, cloched in female attire, into an adjoining 
chamber; then going back to the polemarchs, he 
informed them that the women woudd not come 
in unless all the domestics were first dismissed. 
An order was forthwith given that these latter 
should depart, while Phyllidas took care that 
they should be well provided with wine at the 
lodging of one among theirnumber. The pole- 
marchs were thus left only with one or two 


Philippus 


Phyllidas 
brings the 
conspira- 
tors, in. fe- 
male attire, 
into the 
room where! 
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marchs are 
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are assas- 
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friends at table, half-tntoxicated as well as themselves; 
among them Kabeirichus, the archon of the year, who 
always throughout his term kept the consezrated spear of 
office in actual possession, and had it at that moment close 
to his person. Phyllidas now conducted the pretended 
women into the banqueting-room; three of them attired as 


ladies of distinction, the four others following 


as female 


attendants. Their long veils, and ample folds of clothing, 
were quite sufficient as disguise—even had the guests at 
table been eober—until they sat down by the side of the 
polemarchs; and the instant of lifting their-veils was the 
signal for using their daggers. Archias and Philippus were 
slain at once and with little resistance; but Kabeirichus 


s r) 


' Plutarch, Pelopidas,c,10; Plu- @#eneral reference to the omission 
targh, De Gen. Socr. c. 30. p. 596 of immediate opening of letters 


F. Eic atptoy ta onovizia. arrived, as having 


caused the 


This occurrence also finds no capture of the Kadmeia; which wag 
place in the narrative of Xenophon. however only its remote conse- 


Cornelius Nepos, Pelopidas, ¢. 3. quence, 
AEneas (Polioyceetic. 31) makes a 
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with his spear tried to defend himself, and thus perished 
with the others, though the conspirators had not originally 


intended to take his life.1 


Having been thus far successful, Phyllidas conducted 


Leontiadés 
and Hy- 
patés are 
slain in 
their 
houses, 


three of the conspirators—Pelopidas, Kephiso- 
dérus, and Damokleidas—to the house of Leon- 
tiadés, into which he obtained admittance by 
announcing himself as the bearer of an order 
from the polemarchs. Jeontiadés was reclining 


after supper, with his wife sitting spmning wool by his 


side, when they entered his chamber. 


Being a brave and 


powerful man, he started up, seized his sword, and mortally 
wounded Kephisodorus in the throat; a desperate struggle 
then ensued between him and Pelopidas in the narrow 
doorway, where there was no room for a third to approach. 
‘At length, however. Pelopidas overthrew and killed him, 


The description given by Xeno- 
phon, of this assassination of 
the polemarchs at Thebes, differs 
materially from that of Plutarch. 
I follow Xenophon in the main; 
introducing however several of 
the details found in Plutarch, 
which are interesting, and which 
have the air of being authentic. 

Xenoppon himself intimates (Hel- 
len. v. 4, 7), that besides the story 
given in the text, there was also 
another story told by some—that 
Mellon and his companions had 
got access to the polemarchs in 
the guise of drunken revellers. It 
is this latter story which Plutarch 
has adopted, and which carries 
him into many details quite in- 
consistent with ‘the narrative of 
Xenophon. I think the story, of 
the conspirators having been intro- 
duced in female attire, the more 
probable of the two. It is borne 
out by the exact analogy of wha 
Herodotus tells us respecting 
Alexander son of Amyntas, prince 
of Macedonia (Herod. v. 20). 

Compare Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 
10, 11; Plutarch, De Gen. Socrat. 
c. 81, p. 597. Polyenus « ié. 4, 


3) gives a story with many 
different circumstances, yet agree. 
ing in the fact that Pelopidas 
in female attire killed the® Spar. 
tan general, The story alluded 
to by Aristotle (Polit, v. 5, 10). 
though he names both Thebes and 
Archias, can hardly refer to thit 
event, 

It is Plutarch howeves who men. 
tions the presence of Kabcirichuts 
the archon at the banquet, and the 
curious Theban custom that the 
archon during his year of office 
never left out of his hand the 
consecrated spear. As a Bosotiar 
born, Plutarch was doubtless famil. 
iar with these old customs, 

From what otherakkthors Plutarct 
copied the abundant details &f this 
revolution at Thebes, which he 
interweaves in the life of Pelopidas 
and in the treatise called De Genic 
Socratis—we do not know. Somé 
critics suppose him to have borrow. 
ed from Dionysodérus and Anaxi: 
—Bootian historians whose worl 
comprised this period, but of whon 
not a single fragment is preservec 
(see Fragm. Histor. Gre. ed. Didot 
vol, ii, p. 84). 


‘ 
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after which they retired, enjoining the wife w:th threats 
to remain silent, and closing the door after them with 
peremptory commands that it should not be again opened. 
They then went to the, house of Hypatés, whom they slew 
while he attempted to escape over the roof.! 

The four great rulers of the philo-Laconian party in 
Thebes, having been now put to death, Phyllidas pnyniaas 
proceeded with the conspirators to the prison, Opens the | 
Here the gaoler, a confidential agent in the sets free the 
oppressions of the deceased governors, hesitated AE 
to admit him; but was slain by a sudden thrust aay 
with his spear, so as to ensure free admission to many other 

citizens 

all. To liberate the prisoners, probably for the appear in 
most part men of kindred politics with the con- ®rms. 
spirators—to furnish them with arms taken from the battle 

spoils hanging up in the neighbouring porticoes—and ti 
range them in battle order near the temple of Amphion— 
were the next proceedings; after which they began to feel 
some assurance of safety and triumph.?. Epaminondas and 
Gorgidas, apprised of whathad occurred, were 5 the firstywho, 
appeared in arms with a few friends to sustain the cause’ 
while proclamation was cverywhere made aloud, through 
heralds, that the despots were slain—that TT hebes was 
free—and that all Thebans who valued freedom should 
muster in arms in the market-place. There were at that 
moment in Thebes many trumpcters who had come to 
contend for the prize at the approaching festival of the 
Herakleja. Wipposthenidas engaged these men to blow 
their trumpets in different parts of the city, and thus every- 
where to excite the citizens to arms.3 


'Xen. Hell. v. 4, 9; Plutarch, 
Pelop. ¢. 11, 12; and De Gen. Socr. 
p.597 D—F. Here again Xenuophon* 
and Plutarch differ; the latter 
represents that Pelopidas gotsinto 
the house of Leontiadés without 
Phyllidas—which appears to me 
altogether improbable. On the 
other hand, Xenophon mentions 
nothing about the defence of Leon- 
tiadés and his personal conflict 
with Pelopidas, which I copy from 
Plutarch. So brave aman as Leon- 
tiadés, awake and sober, would 
not let himself be slain without 


a defence dangerous to assailants. 
Plutarch, in another place, singles 
out the death of Leontiadés as the 
marking circumstance of the wholé 
glorious enterprise, apd the most 
impressive to Pelopidas (Plutarch 
—Non posse suaviter vivisecundum 
Hpicurum—p, 1°99 A-E.), 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. v. 4, 8; Plu- 


tarch, Pelop.c,12; De Gen. Soer, p. 


58 B. 

3 This is a curious piece of detail, 
whieh we learn from Plutarch (De 
Gen. Socr. c, 34. p. 698 D.). 

The Orchomenian Inscriptions — 
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Although during the darkness surprise was the pre- 


Universal 
joy among 
the citizens 
on the en- 
suing morn- 
ing, when 
the event 
was known. 
General as- 
sembly in 
the market- 
place— 
Pelopidas, 
Mellon, and 
Charon are 
named the 
first Boeo- 
tarchs. 


valent feeling, and no one knew.what to do—yet 
so soon as day dawned, and the truth becatfme 
known, there was but one feeling of joy and pa- 
triotic enthusiasm among the majority of the 
citizens.! . Both horserhen and hoplites hastened 
in arms to the ageré. Here for the first time 
since the seizure of the Kadmeia by Phabidas, 
a formal assembly of the Theban people was con- 
vened, before which Pelopidas and his fellow- 
conspirators presented themselves, The priests 
of the city crowned them with wreaths, and 
thanked them in the name of the local’ gods; 
while the assembly hailed them with acclama- 


tions of delight and gratitude, nominating with one voice 
Pelopidas, Mellon, and Charon as the first renewed 
Bootarchs.2 The revival of this title, which had been 
dropt since the peace of Antalkidas, was in itself an event 
of no mean signifidance; implying not merely that Thebes 
jhad waked up again into freedom, but that the Bosotian 
fonfederacy also had been, or would be, restored. 
Messengers had.been forthwith dispatched by the 
Aid to the conspirators to Attica to communicate their 


pa tae success; upon which all the remaining exiles, 
nyivate with the two Athenian generals privy to the 
sympa- = plot and a body of Athenian volunteers, or corps 
Attica francs, all of whom were ready on the borders 
Alarm of awaiting the summons—flocked «to Thebes to 
Ra ag complete the work. The Spartan generals, on 
Kadmeia— ‘their side also, sent to Platea and Thespie for 
thoy send aid. During the whole night, they had been 
forcements. distracted and alarmed by the disturbance in 


the city; lights showing themselves here and there with 
trumpets sounding and shouts for the recent success.° 
Apprisedgpeedily of the slaughtey of thapolemarchs, from 


in Boeckh’s Collection record the 
prizes given ‘to these Zarniyxtat 
or trumpeters (see Bocckh, Corp. 
. Inser. No. 1584, 1585, &c.). 

’The unanimous joy with which 
the consummation of the revolution 
was welcomed in Thebes—and,the 


ardour with which thecitizens turn- . 


ed outtosupport it by armed force— 


is attested by Xenophon, no very 
willing witness—Hellen. v. 4, 
9. énei 8 Hucor Hy xat mavepov' Ay 
TO Ysyevypevoy, TAY) OY xa ol OrAtras 
Rai ot inmeic abv tots SrAore ebeRar- 
our. 

2 Plutarch, Pelop. c. 12. 

3 Plutarch, De Gen. Socr, p. 598 
E; Pelop. c. 12. 
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whom they had been accustomed to receive orders, they 
knew not whom to trust or to consult, while they were 
doubtless beset by affrighted fugitives of the now defeated 
party, who would hurry up to the Kadmeia for safety. 
They reckoned at first on a diversion in their favour from 
the forces at Platezea and Thespie. But these forces were 
not permitted even to approach the city-gate; beingvigor- 
ously charged,as soon as they came in sight, by the newly- 
mustered Theban cavalry, and forced to retreat with loss. 
The Lacedemonians in the citadel were thus not only left 
without support, but saw their enemics in the city rein- 
forced by the other exiles, and by the auxiliary volunteers. ! 

Meanwhile Pelopidas and the other new Bootarchs 


found themselves at the head of a body of armed 


Pelopidas 
citizens, full of devoted patriotism and un- aoe ne 
animous in hailing the recent revolution. They prepare to 
availed themselves of this first burst of fervour storm the 
to prepare for storming the Kadmeia without the Laco- 
delay, knowing the importance of forestalling de#monian 
all aid from Sparta. And the citizens were €apitulate 
already rushing up to the assault—proclamation 4nd are dis- 

missed — 


being made of large rewards to those who 
should first force their way in—when the Lace- 
demonian commander sent proposals for a ca- 
pitulation.2, Undisturbed egress from Thebes, 
with the honours of war, being readily guaran- 
teed to him by oath, the Kadmeia was then 
surrendered. As the Spartans were marching 
out of the gates, many Thebans of the defeated 
party went forth also. But against these latter 
the exasperation of the victors was so ungovern- 
able, that several of the most odious were 
seized as they passed, and put to death; in some 


several of 
the oligar- 
chical The- 
bans are 
putto death 
in trying to 
go away 
along with 
them. Theo 
harmost 
who surren- 
dered the 
Kadmeia is 
put to 
death by 
the 
Spartans. 


1 Xenophon expressly mentions 
that the Athenians who were in- 
vited to come, and who actually 
did come, to Thebes, were the two 
generals and the volunteers; all of 
whom were before privy to the 
plot and were in readiness on the 
borders of Attica—tov, mpg tats 
dplous AQnvalw, xt toe B00 twy 
otpatyymy—oi "Alyyzict aro twy 
dOpiwy Aon napjoay (Hellen. v. 4, 


VOL, 1X. 


9, 10). 

2 Xen. Hellen. v. 4,10, 11. mpos- 
éBxl.o. zpbg tH Axpornku—THy THO- 
Qupine twy mpustovtw)y a&nZITWY 
éwowy, &c. 

Diodorus, xv. 25. extita toe no- 
Altag ent thy ehevbeplar napaxare- 
exvtz¢ (the successful Theban con- 
spirators, Pelopidas, &.) avvég- 
Yous eoyov a&naviag tobe Ox- 
patous. 
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cases, even their children along with them. And more of 
them would have been thus dispatched, had not the 
Athenian auxiliaries, with generous anxiety, exerted every 
effort to get them out of sight and put them into safety.! 
We are not told—nor is it certain—that these Thebans 
were protected under the capitulation. Even had they 
been so, however, the wrathful impulse might still have 
vrevailed against them. 

Of the three harmosts who thus evacuated the Kad- 
meia without a blow, two were put to death, the third 
was heavily fined and banished by the authorities at 
Sparta.2 We do not know what the fortifications of the 
Kadmeia were, nor how far it was provisioned. But we 
can hardly wonder that these officers were considered to 
have dishonoured the Lacedemonian arms, by making no 
attempt to defend it; when we recollect that hardly more 
than four or five days would be required to procure ade- 
quate relief from home—and that forty-three years after- 
wards, the Macedonian garrison in the same place main- 
tained itself against the Thebans in the city for more than 
fourteen days, until the return of Alexander from Ilyria.3 
The first messenger who brought news to Sparta of the 
conspiracy and revolution at Thebes, appears to have 
communicated at the same time that the garrison had 
evacuated the Kadmeia and was in full retreat, with a 
train of Theban exiles from the defeated party.é 


1 Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 12. 


2 Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 13; Diodor. 
xv. 27. 
Plutarch (Pelopid. c, 13) aug- 


ments the theatrical effect by saying 
that the Lacedemonian garrison on 
its retreat, actually met at Megara 
the reinforcements under King 
Kleombrotus, which had advanced 
thus far, on their march to relieve 
the Kadmeia. But this is highly 
improbable. The account of Xeno- 
phon intimates clearly that the 
Kadmeia was surrendered on the 
next morning after the nocturnal 
movement. The commanders capit- 
ulated in the first moment of 
distraction and despair, without 
even standing an assault. 
* Arrian, i. 6. 


“In recounting this revolution 
at Thebes, and the proceedings of 
the Athenians in regard to it, I 
have followed Xenophon almost 
entirely. 

Diodorus (xv. 25, 26) concurs with 
Xenophon in stating that the The- 
ban exiles got back from Attica 
to Thebes by night, partly through 
the concurrence of the Athenians 
(suverthaBopevwy tov 'APyyaiwv)— 
slew the rulers—called the citizens 
to freedom next morning, finding 
all hearty in the cause—and then 
proceeded to besiege the 1500 Lace- 
dsemonians and Peloponnesians in 
the Kadmeia. 

But after thus much of agree- 
ment, Dicdorus states what follow- 
ed, in a manner quite inconsistent 
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This revolution at Thebes came like an electric shock 
upon the Grecian world. With a modern reader, the 


with Xenophon; thus (he tells us)— 

The Lacedemonian commander 
sent instant intelligence to Sparta 
of what had happened, with request 
for a reinforcement. The Thebans 
at once attempted to storm the 
Kadmeia, but were repulsed with 
great loss, both of killed and 
wounded. Fearing that they might 
not be able to take the fort before 
reinforcement should come from 
Sparta, they sent envoys to Athens 
to ask for aid, reminding the Athe- 
niaus that they (the Thebans) had 
helped to emancipate Athens from 
the Thirty, and to restore the 
democracy (Vroptpyjoxovetes psy Ste 
eat adtol cuyxatzyayov tov 
S7pav tw APyqvaiwy xa’ bv xatpay 
bro tTwy tordxavta xatedoukwl yay). 
‘the Athenians, partly from desire 
to requite this favour, partly from 
a wish to secure the Thebans as 
allies against Sparta, passed a 
public vote to assist them forth- 
with. Demophon the general got 
together 5000 hoplites and 600 
horsemen, with whom he hastened 
to Thebeson the next day; andall 
the remaining population were 
prepared to follow, if necessary 
(navoyuct). All the other cities in 
Bootia also sent aid to Thebes, 
too—so that there was assembled 
there a large force of 12,000 hoplites 
and 2000 horsemen. This united 
force, the Athenians being among 
them, agsaulted the Kadmeia day 
and night, relieving each other; 
but were repelled with great loss 
of killed and wounded. At length 
the garrison found themselves 


without provisions; the Spartans. 


were tardy in sending reinforce- 
ment; and sedition broke out 
-gmong the Peloponnesian allies 
who formed the far larger part of 
the garrison. These Peloponne- 


sians, refusing to fight longer, in- 
sisted upon capitulating; which 
the Lacedemonian governor was 
obliged perforce todo, though both 
he and the Spartans along with 
him desired to hold out to the 
death. The Kadmeia was accord- 
ingly surrendered, and the garrison 
went back to Peloponnesus. The 
Lacedwmonian reinforcement from 
Sparta arrived only a little tov 
late. 

All these circumstances stated by 
Diodorus are not only completely 
different from Xenophon, but 
irreconcileable with his conception 
of the event. We must reject either 
the one or tho other. 

Now, Xenophon is not merely 
the better witness of the two, but 
is in this case sustained by all the 
collateral probabilities of the case. 

1. Diodorus represents the Athe- 
nians as having dispatched by 
public vote, assistance to Thebes, 
in order to requite the assistance 
which the Thebans had before sent 
to restore the Athenian democracy 
against the Thirty. Now this is 
incorrect in point of fact. The 
Thebans had never sent any as- 
sistance, positive or ostensible, to 


Thrasybulus and the Atheniay 
democrats against the Thirty 
They had assisted Thrasybulus 


underhand, and without any public 
government-act; and they had re- 
fused to serve along with the Spar. 
tans against him. But they never 
sent any force to help him against 
the Thirty. Consequently, the Athe- 
nians could not now have sent any 
public force to Thebes, in requital 
for a similar favour done before 
by the Thebans to them. 

2. Had the Athenians passed a 
formal vote, sent a large public 
army, and taken vigorous part in 
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assassination of the four leaders, in their houses and at 


Powerful 
sensation 
produced 
by this 
incident 
throughout 
the Grecian 
world. 


features of this 


several bloody assaults on the 
Lacedemonian garrison in the 
Kadmeia—this would have been 
the most flagrant and unequiv- 
ocal commencement of hostilities 
against Sparta. No Spartan envoys 
could, after that, have gone to 
Athens, and stayed safely in the 
house of the Proxenus—as we know 
from Xenophon that they did. Be- 
sides—the story of Sphodrias (pres- 
ently to be recounted) proves 
distinctly that Athens was at peaco 
with Sparta, and had, committed 
no act of hostility against her, for 
three or four months at least after 
the revolution at Thebes. It there- 
fore refutes the narrative of Dio- 
dorus about the public vote of the 
Athenians, and the public Athe- 
nian force under Demophon, aiding 
in the attack of the Kadmeia. 
Strange to say—Diodorus himself, 
three chapters afterwards (xv. 29) 
relates this story about Sphodrias, 
just in the same manner (with little 
difference) as Xenophon; ushering 
in the story with a declaration, 
that the Athenians were still at 
peace with Sparta, and forgetting 
that he had himself recounted a 
distinct rupture of that peace on 
the part of the Athenians. 

8. The news of the revolution at 
Thebes must necessarily have taken 
the Athenian public completely by 
surprise (though some few Athe- 
nians were privy to the scheme), 
because it was a scheme which bad 
no chance of succeeding except by 
profound secrecy. Now, that the 
Athenian public, hearing the news 


the banquet, raises a sentiment of repugnance 
which withdraws his attention from the other 


memorable deed. Now an 


ancient Greek not only had no such repugnance, 
but sympathised with the complete revenge for 
the seizure of the Kadmeia and the death of 


for the first time—having no posi- 
tive act to complain of on the part 
df Sparta, and much reason to fear 
her power—having had no previous? 
circumstances to work them up, 
or prepare them for any dangerous 
resolve—shouldidentify themselves 
at once with Thebes, and provoke 
war with Sparta in the impetuous 
manner stated by Diodorus—th‘s 
is, in my judgement, eminently 
improbable, requiring good evi- 
dence to induce us to believe it. 

4. Assume the statement of Dio- 
dorus to be true—what reasonable 
explanation can be given of the 
erroneous version which we read 
in Xenophon? The facts as he 
recounts them conflict most point- 
edly with his Philo-Laconian par- 
tialities; first, the overthrow of 
the Lacedemonian power at The- 
bes, by a handful of exiles; still 
more, the whole story of Sphodrias 
and his acquittal. 

But assume the, statement of 
Xenophon to be true—and we can 
give a very plausible explanation 
how the erroneous version in Dio- 
dorus arose. A few months later, 
,after the acquittal of Sphodrias at 
Sparta, the Athenians really did 
enter heartily into the alliance of 
Thebes, and sent a large public 
force (indeed 6000, hoplites, the 
same number as those of Demo- 
phon, according to Diodorus, c, 32) 
to assist her in repelling Agesilaus 
with the Spartan army. It is by 
no means unnatural that their 
public vote and expedition under- 
taken about July 378 B.c,—should 
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Ismenias; while he admired, besides, the extraordinary 
personal daring of Pelopidas and Mellon—the skilful 
forecast of the plot, and the sudden overthrow, by a force 
so contemptibly small, of a government which the day 
before seemed unassailable.! It deserves note that we 
here see the richest men in Thebes undertaking a risk, 
single-handed and with their own persons, which mbst 
have appeared on a reasonable estimate little less than 
desperate. From the Homeric Odysseus and Achilles 
down to the end of free Hellenism, the rich Greek strips 
in the palestra,? and exposes his person in the ranks as a 
soldier like the poorest citizens; being generally superior 


to them in strength and bodily efficiency. 


have been erroneously thrown back 
to December 379 B.c. The Athe- 
nian orators were fond of boasting 
that Athens had saved the Thebans 
from Sparta; and this might be 
said with some truth, in reference 
to the aid which she really rendered 
afterwards. Isokratés (Or. xiv. 
Plataic. s. 31) makes this boast in 
general terms; but Deinarchus 
{cont. Demosthen. 8s. 40) is more 
distinct, and gives in a few words 
@ version the same as that which 
we find in Diodorus; so also does 
Aristeidés, in two very bricf allu- 
sions (Panathen. p. 172, and Or. 
xxxviii. Socialis, p.486—498), Pos- 
sibly Aristeidés as well as Dio- 
dorus may have copied from Epho- 
tus; but however this may be, it 
is easy to understand the mistake 
out of which their version grew. 
6. Lastly, Plutarch mentions noth- 
ity about the public vote of the 
Athenians, and the regulardivision 
of troops under Demophon which 
Diodorus asserts to have sided in 
the storming of the Kadmeia. See 
Plutarch (De Gen. Socrat. ad fin. 
Agesil, c. 23; Pelopid. 12, 13). He 
intimates only, as Xenophon does, 
that there were some Athenian 
volunteers who assisted the exiles. 
M. Rehdantz (Vite Iphicratis, 
Chabrie, &c. p. 88-43) discusses 


this discrepancy at considerable 
length, and cites the opinion of 
various German authors in respect 
to it, with none of whom I alto- 
gether concur. 


In my judgement, the proper 
solution is, to reject altogether (as 
belonging to a later time) the 
statement of Diodorus, rospecting 
the public vote at Athens, and the 
army said to have been sent to 
Thebes under Demophon; and to 
accept the more credible narrative 
of Xenophon; which ascribes to 
Athens a reasonable prudence, and 
great fear of Sparta—qualities such 
as Athenian orators would not be 
dis; osed to boast cf. According 
to that narrative, the question 
about sending Athenians to aid in 
storming the Kadmeia could hardly 
have been submitted for public 
discussion, since that citadel was 
surrendered at once by the intimi- 
dated garrison, 


'The daring coup de main of 
Pelopidas and Mellon, against the 
government of Thebes, bears a 
remarkable analogy to that by 
which Evagoras got into Salamis 
and overthrew the previous despot 
(Isokratés, Or, ix. Evagor. s. 34). 


2 Bee, in illustration of Greek 
sentiment on this point, Xeno- 
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As the revolution in Thebes acted forcibly on the 
Italtersthe Crecian mind from the manner in which it was 
balance of accomplished, so by its positive effects it altered 
power, and forthwith the balance of power in Greece. The 
of Spartan empire of Sparta, far from being undisputed 
piipire: and nearly universal over Greece, is from hence- 
forward only maintained by more or less of effort, until at 
length it is completely overthrown. ! 


The exiles from Thebes, arriving at Sparta, inflamed 


.., both the Ephors, andthe miso-Theban Agesilaus 
Indignat : e : . 
in Sparta to the highest pitch. Though it was then the 
at the re- depth of winter,? an expedition was decreed 
Thebes—a forthwith against Thebes, and the allied con- 
Sparen, tingents were summoned. Agesilaus declined 
forth at | to take the command of it, on the ground that 
ence,under he was above sixty years of age, and therefore 

ing Kle- . ; : ; 
ombrotus. no longer liable to compulsory foreign service. 
He retires But this (says Xenophon’) was not his real 
rom Bwo- . . ° 
tia without reason. He was afraid that his enemies at 
achieving Sparta would say—“Here is Agesilaus again 
anything. 


putting us to expense, in order that he may 
uphold despots in other cities’—as he had just done, and 
had been reproached with doing, at Phlius; a second proof 
that the reproaches against Sparta (which I have cited a 
few pages above from Lysias and Isokratés) of allying 


phon, Hellen. iii. 4,19; and Xeno- 
phon, Eno, Ages. i, 28. 

1 If indeed we could believe Iso- 
kratés, speaking through the mouth 
of a Platean, it would seem that 
the Thebans, immediately after 
their revolution, sent an humble 
embassy to Sparta deprecating 
hostility, entreating to be admitted 
as allies, and promising service 
even against their benefactors the 
Athenians, just as devoted as the 
deposed government had rendered ; 
an embassy which the Spartans 
haughtily answered by desiring 
them to receive back their exiles, 
and to cast out the assassins Pelo- 
pidas and his comrades. It is 
possible that the Thebans may 
have sent to try thé possibility of 
escaping Spartan enmity, but it is 


highly improbable that they made | 
any such promises as those here 
mentioned; and it is certain that 
they speedily began to prepare 
vigorously for that hostility which 
they saw to be approaching. 

See Isokratés, Or. xiv. (Plataic.) 
8. 31. 

This oration is put into themouth 
of a Platean, and seems to be an 
assemblage of nearly all the topics 
which could possibly be enforced, 
truly or falsely, against Thebes. 


2 Xen. Hellen, v. 4, 14. padre 
YENPWvOg OvTI. 
* Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 18. ed cidwe 


Ott, st otpatnyoin, AeSerav of moAizar, 
tg Aynsidaoc, Snwe Poniysste rote 
TUPAVIOLS, RELY PATA TT; NOSE RAPS 7 Oto 
Platarch, Agesil. c. 24. 
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herself with Greek despots as well as with foreigners to 

ut down Grecian freedom, found an echo even in Sparta 
hercelt Accordingly Kleombrotus the other king of 
Sparta took the command. He had recently succeeded 
his brother Agesipolis, and had never commanded before. 

Kleombrotus conducted his army along the Isthmus 
of Corinth through Megara to Platwa, cutting || a. 

é ; .0, 878, 
to pieces an outpost of Thebans, composed 43.0 iro. 
chiefly of the prisoners set free by the recent tus passes 
revolution, who had been placed for the defence ¥y,h°. 
of the intervening mountain pass. From Platea frontier— 
he went forward to Thespie, and from thence 4/Arm at 
to Kynoskephale in the Theban territory, where condemna- 
he lay encamped for sixteen days; after which [10m pf the 
he retreated to Thespie. It appears that he niangenor- 
did nothing, and that his inaction was the sub- #18 who had 
‘ : . . voured 
ject of much wonder in his army, who are said the en- 
to have even doubted whether he was really and trprise of 
earnestly hostile to Thebes. Perhaps the exiles, °°?" 
with customary exaggeration, may have led him to hope 
that they could provoke a rising in Thebes, if he would 
only come near. At any rate the bad weather must have 
been a serious impediment to action; since in his march 
back to Peloponnesus through Kreusis and A%gosthene 
the wind blew a hurricane, so that his soldiers could not 
proceed without leaving their shields and coming back 
afterwards to fetch them. Kleombrotus did not quit Beotia, 
however, without leaving Sphodrias as harmost at Thespie, 
with one-third of the entire army, and with a considerable 
sum of money to employ in hiring mercenaries and acting 
vigorously against the Thebans. ! 

The army of Kleombrotus,in its march from Megara to 
Platea, had passed by the skirts of Attica; causing so 
much alarm to the Athenians, that they placed Chabries 
with a body of peltasts, to guard their frontier and the 
neighbouring road through Eleuthere into Beotia. This 
was the first time that a Lacedemonian army had touched 
Attica (now no longer guarded by the lines of Corinth, as 
in the war between 394 and 389 B.c.) since the retirement 
of King Pausanias in 404 5.c.; furnishing a proof of the 
exposure of the country, such as to revive in the Athenian. 
mind all the terrible recollections of Dekeleia and the 


1 Xen, Hellen. v. 4, 15-18, 
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Peloponnesian war. It was during the first prevalence of 
this alarm—and seemingly while Kleombrotus was still 
with his army at Thespie or Kynoskephala, close on the 
Athenian frontier—that three Lacedsemonian envoys, 
Etymoklés and two others, arrived at Athens to demand 
satisfaction for the part taken by the two Athenian 
generals and the Athenian volunteers, in concerting and 
aiding the enterprise of Pelopidas and his comrades. 
So overpowering was the anxiety in the public mind to 
avoid giving offence to Sparta, that these two generals 
were both of them accused before the Dikastery. The first 
of them was condemned and executed; the second, pro- 
fiting by this warning (since, pursuant to the psephism of 
Kannonus,! the two would be put on trial separately), 
escaped, and a sentence of banishment was passed against 
him.? These two generals had been unquestionably guilty 
of a grave abuse of their official functions. They had 
brought the state into public hazard, not merely without 
consulting the senate or assembly, but even without taking 
the sense of their own board of Ten. Nevertheless the 
severity of the sentence pronounced indicates the alarm, 
as well as the displeasure, of the general body of Athenians; 
while it served as a disclaimer in fact, if not in form, of all 
political connection with Thebes. 


1 See above in this History, Ch. 
Ixiv. about the psephism of Kan- 
nonus. 


2? Xen. Hellen. v. 4,19; Plutarch, 
Pelopid. c. 14. 

Xenophon mentions the Lace- 
dsmonian envoys at Athens, but 
does not expressly say that they 


horror, or abomination—ein Greul- 
gericht.”. Rehdantz (Vite Iphi- 
cratis, Chabria, &c. p. 44, 45) says 
—“Quid? quia invasionem Lace- 
demoniorum viderant in Bootiam 
factam esse, non puduit eos, dam- 
nare imperatores quorum facta suis 
decretis comprobaverant?” ...., 


were sent to demand reparation 
for the conduct of these two gen- 
erals or of the volunteers. I 
cannot doubt however that the fact 
was 60; for in those times there 
were no resident envoys—none but 
envoys sent on special missions. 


* The trial and condemnation of 
these two generals has served as 
the ground-work for harsh reproach 
against the Athenian democracy. 
Wachsmuth (Hellen. Alterth. i. 
yp. 654) denounces it as “a judicial 


“Igitur hance @llius facinoris ex- 
cusationem habebimus: Rebus que 
a Thebanis agebantur (i. e. by the 
propositions ofthe Thebans seeking 
peace from Sparta, and trying to 
get enrolled as her allies—alleged 
by Isokratés, which I have noticed 
above as being, in my judgement, 
very inaccurately recorded) co- 
gnitis, Athenienses, quo enixius 
subvenerant, eo majore penttentia 
perculsi sunt... Sed tantum 
abfuit ut sibimet irascerentur, ut, 
e more Atheniensium, punirentut 


Cuap, LXXVII, 


ALARM AT ATHENS. 
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Even before the Lacedzemonian envoys had quitted 
Athens, however, an incident, alike sudden and memorable, 


qui perfecerant id quod tum populus 
exoptaverat.” 

The censures of Wachsmuth, Reh- 
dantz, &c., assume as a matter of 
fact,—1. That the Athenians had 
passed a formal vote in the public 
assembly to send assistance to 
Thebes, under two generals, who 
accordingly went out in command 
of the army and performed their 
instructions. 2. That the Athenians, 
becoming afterwards repentant or 
terrified, tried and condemned these 
two generals for having executed 
the commission entrusted to them. 

Ihave already shown grounds 
(in a previous note) for believing 
that the first of these affirmations 
is incorrect; the second, as depend- 
ent on it, will therefore be in- 
correct also. 

These authors here appear to me 
to single out a portion of cach of 
the two inconsistent narratives of 
Xenophon and Diodorus, and blend 
them together in a way which 
contradicts both. 

Thus, they take from Diodorus 
the allegation, that the Athenians 
sent to Thebes by public vote a 
large army, which fought along 
with the Thebans against the Kad- 
meia-—an allegation, which not 
only is not to be found in Xeno- 


phon, but which his narrative 
plainly, though indirectly, ex- 
cludes. 


Next, they take from Xenophon 
the allegation, that the Athenians 
tried and condemned the two gen- 
erals who were accomplices in the 
conspiracy of Mellon against the 
Theban rulers—zw 690 otpztnyw, 
ol svyynistaciny thy TOD Med)wvoeg 
éxi toe nepi Agovtcadyy éxavastaaty 
(v. 4, 19). Now the mention of 
these two generals follows natu- 
rally and consistently in Xenophon. 


He had before told us that there 
were two out of the Athenian 
generals, who both assisted under- 
hand in organizing the plot, and 
afterwards went with the volun- 
teers to Thebes. But it cannot be 
fitted on to the narrative of Dio- 
dorus, who never says a word about 
this condemnation by the Athenians 
—nor ever mentions any two Athe- 
nian generals, at all. He tells us 
that the Athenian army which went 
to Thebes was commanded by 
Demophon; he notices no colleague 
whatever. He says in general 
words, that the conspiracy was 
organized “with the assistance of 
the Athenians” (ouvertioBopevwy 
"AUyvaiwy); not saying a word about 
any two generals as especially 
active. 

Wachsmuth and Rehdantz take 
it for granted, most gratuitously, 
that these two condemned generals 
(mentioned by Xenophon and not 
by Diodorus) are identical with 
Demophon and another colleague, 
commanders of an army which went 
out by public vote (mentioned by 
Diodorus and not by Xenophon), 

The narratives of Xenophon and 
Diodorus (as Ihave before observed) 
are distinct and inconsistent with 
each other. We have to mako our 
option between them. I adhere to 
that of Xenophon, for reasons pre- 
viously given. Butifany one prefers 
that of Diodorus, he ought then to 
reject altogether the story of the 
condemnation of the two Athenian 
generals (who nowhere appear in 
Diodorus), and to suppose that 
Xenophon was misinformed upon 
that point, as upon the other facts 
of the case. 

That the two Athenian generals 
(assuming the Xenophontic nar- 
rative as true) should be tried and 
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completely altered the Athenian temper. The Lace- 


deemonian harmost Sphodrias (whom Kleombro- 


B.O. 878, 

Attempt of tus had left at Thespiz to prosecute the war 
Bphodrias against Thebes), being informed that Peireus 
pie to sur- on its land-side was without gates or night- 
rise the ~~ watch—since there was no suspicion of attack— 
by a night- conceived the idea of surprising it by a night- 
a He march from Thespie, and thus of mastering at 


one stroke the commerce, the wealth, and the 
naval resources of Athens. Putting his troops under 
march one evening after an early supper, he calculated on 
reaching the Peirgzus the next morning before day-light. 
But his reckoning proved erroneous. Morning overtook 
him when he had advanced no farther than the Thriasian 
plain near Eleusis; from whence, as it was useless to pro- 
ceed farther, he turned back and retreated to Thespiz; 
not, however, without committing various acts of plunder 
against the neighbouring Athenian residents. 

This plan against Peireus appears to have been not 
ill-conceived. Had Sphodrias been a man com- 


Different : 

poneac petent to organise and execute movements as 
upon this rapid as those of Brasidas, there is no reason 
atemt! why it might not have succeeded; in which case 
Pe oe ~=6 the whole face of the war would have been 
acter of changed, since the Lacedemonians, if once 
Sphodrias. 


masters of Peirzus, both could and would have 
maintained the place. But it was one of those injustices, 


punished, when the consequences exceedingly cruel. According to 


of their unauthorised proceeding 
were threatening to come with 
severity upon Athens—appears to 
me neither improbable nor un- 
reasonable, Those who are shocked 
by the severity of the sentence, 
will do well to read the remarks 
which the Lacedemonian envoys 
make (Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 23) on 
the conduct of Sphodrias. 

To turn from one severe sentence 
to another—whoever believes the 
narrative of Diodorus in preference 
to that of Xenophon, ought to re- 
gard the execution of those two 
Lacedemonian commanders who 
surrendered the Kadmeia as 


Diodorus, these officers had done 
everything which brave men could 
do; they had resisted a long time, 
repelled many attacks, and were 
only prevented from farther holding 
out by a mutiny among their 
garrison. 

Here again, we see the superiority 
of the narrative of Xenophon over 
that of Diodorus, According to the 
former, these Lacedamonian come 
manders surrendered the Kadmeia 
without any resistance at al). Their 
condemnation, like that of the two 
Athenian generals, becomes a 
matter easy to understand ond 
explain. 
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which no one ever commends until it has been success- 
fully consummated—“consilium—quod non potest laudari 
nisi peractum.”! As it failed, it has been considered, by 
critics as well as by contemporaries, not merely asa crime 
but as a fault, and its author Sphodrias as a brave man, 
but singularly weak and hot-headed.2, Without admitting 
the full extent of this censure, we may see that his present 
aggression grew out of an untoward emulation of the 
gory which Phoebidas, in spite of the simulated or transient 

ispleasure of his countrymen, had acquired by seizing 
the Kadmeia. That Sphodrias received private instructions 
from Kleombrotus (as Diodorus states) is not sufficiently 
proved; while the suspicion, intimated by Xenophon as 
being abroad, that he was wrought upon by secret emis- 
saries and bribes from his enemies the Thebans, for the 
purpose of plunging Athens into war with Sparta, is 
altogether improbable ;3 and seems merely an hypothesis 


' Tacit. Histor. i. 38. 

Compare (in Plutarch, Anton. 
c. 82) the remark of Sextus Pompey 
to his captain Menas, when the 
latter asked his permission to cut 
tho cables of the ship, while Octa- 
vius and Antony were dining on 
board, and to seize their persons 
—“I cannot permit any such thing; 
but you ought to have done it 
without asking my permission.’ 
A reply familiar to the readers of 
Shakspeare’s Antony andCleopatra. 

2 Kallisthenés, Frag. 2, ed. Didot, 
apud Harpokration. v. Zovdsiac; 
Diodor. xv. 29; Plutarch, Pelopidas, 
c. 14; Plutarch, Agesil. c, 24. The 
miscalculation of Sphodrias as to 
the time necessary for his march 
to Peirewus is not worse than other 
mistakes which Polybius (in a very 
instructive discourse, ix. 12, 20, 
seemingly extracted from his lost 
commentaries on Tactics) recounts 
as having been committed by 
various other able commanders, 

BTH]sifove: thy &y taig Ozoniate 
appoothy Doutpiay, yprpata Govtec, 
ws Vmwnts2740--& Cnoph. Hellen. v. 
4, 20 ; Diodor. xv. 29; Plutarch, Pelo- 


Sphodrias, 


pid. c. 14; Plutarch, Agesil, c. 24, 25. 
Diodorus affirms private orders 
from Kleombrotus to Sphodrias, 
In rejecting the suspicion men- 
tioned by Xenophon—that it was 
the Theban leaders who instigated 
and bribed Sphodrias—we may re- 
mark—1, That the plan might 
very possibly have succeeded; and 
its success would have been ruinous 
to the Thebans. Had they beon 
the instigators, they would not 
have failed to give notice of it at 
Athens at the same time; which 
they certainly did not do. 2. That 
if the Lacedzemonians kad punished 
no war would have 
ensued, Now evory man would have 
predicted, that assuming tho scheme 
to fail, they certainly would punish 
him. 3. The strong interest taken 
by Agesilaus afterwards in the 
fate of Sphodrias, and the high 
encomium which he passed on the 
general character of the Jatter—are 
quite consistent with a belief on 
his part that Sphodrias (like Phe- 
bidas) may have done wrong 
towards a foreign city from over- 
ambition in the service of his 
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suggested by the consequences of the act--which were 
such, that if his enemies had bribed him, he could not have 
served them better. 

The presence of Sphodrias and his army in the 


Thriasian plain was communicated shortly after 


ee daybreak at Athens, where it excited no less 
eee terror than surprise. Every. man instantly put 
the attempt himself under arms for defence; but news soon 
of Spho arrived that the invader had retired. When 
Lacede- thus reassured, the Athenians passed from fear 
eee at 1° indignation, The Lacedemonian envoys, 
‘Athens who were lodging at the house of Kallias the 
sean eet proxenus of Sparta, were immediately put under 


arrest and interrogated. But all three affirmed 
that they were not less astonished, and not less exasperated, 
by the march of Sphodrias than the Athenians themselves; 
adding, by way of confirmation, that had they been really 
privy to any design of seizing the Peirzus, they would 
have taken care not to let themselves be found in the city, 
and in their ordinary lodging at the house of the proxenus, 
where of course their persons would be at once seized. 
They concluded by assuring the Athenians, that Sphodrias 
would not only be indignantly disavowed, but punished 
capitally, at Sparta. And their reply was deemed so satis- 
factory, that they were allowed to depart; while an 
Athenian embassy was sent toSparta to demand the punish- 
ment of the offending general. 

The Ephors immediately summoned Sphodrias home 


Tfial of tO Sparta, to take his trial on a capital charge. 
Sphodrias So much did he himself despair of his case, that 
et he durst not make his appearance; while the 
acquitted, general impression was, both at Sparta and 
Bowed elsewhere, that he would certainly be con- 


the private 
favour and 
sympathies 
of Agesi- 
laus. 


demned. Nevertheless, though thus absent and 
undefended, he was acquitted, purely through 
private favour and esteem for his general 
character. He was of the party of Kleombrotus, 


country. But if Agesilaus (who 
detestedthe Thebans beyond mea- 
sure) had believed that Sphodrias 
was acting under the influence of 
bribes from them, he would not 
merely have been disposed to let 
justice take its course, but would 
have approved and promoted the 


condemnation. 

On a previous occasion (Hellen. 
iii. 5, 3) Xenophon had imputed to 
the Thebans a similar refinement 
of stratagem; seemingly with just 
as little cause. 

1 Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 22; Plutarch, 
Agesil. c. 24. 
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so that all the friends of that prince espoused his cause ag 
a matter of course. But as he was of the party opposed 
to Agesilaus, his friends dreaded that the latter would 
declare against him, and bring about his condemnation. 
Nothing saved Sphodrias except the peculiar intimacy 
between his son Kleonymus and Archidamus son of 
Agesilaus. The. mournful importunity of Archidamus 
induced Agesilaus, when this important cause was brought 
before the senate of Sparta, to put aside his judicial con- 
viction and give his vote in the following manner—“To be 
sure, Sphodrias is guilty; upon that there cannot be two 
opinions. Nevertheless, we cannot put to death a man 
like him, who, as boy, youth, and man, has stood un- 
blemished in all Spartan honour. Sparta cannot part with 
soldiers like Sphodrias.”! | The friends of Agesilaus, 
following this opinion and coinciding with those of Kleom- 
brotus, ensured a favourable verdict. And it is remarkable, 
that Etymoklés himself, who as envoy at Athens had 
announced as a certainty that Sphodrias would be put to 
death—as senator and friend of Agesilaus voted for his 
acquittal. 

This remarkable incident (which comes to 
witness not merely philo-Laconian, but also 
personally intimate with Agesilaus) shows how 
powerfully the course of justice at Sparta was 
overruled by private sympathy and interests— 
especially those of the two kings. It especially illustrates 
what has been stated in a former chapter respecting the 
oppressions exercised by the Spartan harmosts and the 
dekadarchies, for which no redress was attainable at Sparta. 
Here was a case where not only the guilt of Sphodrias 
stood confessed, but in which also his acquittal was sure 


us from a 


Comparison 
of Spartan 
with 
Athenian 
procedure. 


1 Xen. Hellen. v. 4. 32, "Exztvog 
ye CAynothacs) mpo¢ navtag Boor 
Steihextar, tauta Agyeer My adcexeiv 


tions between Kleonymus and 
Archidamus, and the appeal of 
Archidamus to his father. The 


wiv Bpodpiav adduatov etvar Bates 
pevtot, malig Te Wy xai mardiaxos nai 
ABwv, TavtTa tTaxAda morwy Srstedece, 
yareroyv sivat Torodtov dvopa anoxttv- 
vOvat thy yap LBnaothy torortwy 
Seiobar otpatiwtwy. 

Xenophon explains at some 
length (v. 4, 25-33) and in a very 
interesting manner, both the rela- 


statement has all the air of being 
derived from personal knowledge, 
and nothing but the fear of pro- 
lixity hinders me from giving it in 
full. 

Compare Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 
25; Diodor. xv. 29, 

2 Xen. Hellen, v. 4, 22-32, 
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to be followed by a war with Athens. If, under such cir- 
cumstances, the Athenian demand for redress was over: 
ruled by the favour of the two kings, what chance was there 
of any justice to the complaint of a dependent city or an 
injured individualagainst the harmost? The contrast between 
Spartan and Athenian proceeding is also instructive. Only 
a few days before, the Athenians had condemned, at the 
instance of Sparta, their two generals who had without 
authority lent aid to the Theban exiles. In so doing, the 
Athenian dikastery enforced the law against clear official 
misconduct—and that, too, in a case where their sym- 
pathies went along with the act, though their fear of a 
war with Sparta was stronger. But the most important 
circumstance to note is, that at Athens there is neither 
private influence, nor kingly influence, capable of over- 
ruling the sincere judicial conscience of a numerous and 
independent dikastery. 

The result of the acquittal of Sphodrias must have 
3.0. 378. been well known beforehand tv all parties at 
The Athe- Sparta. Even by the general voice of Greece, 
nians de- the sentence was denounced as iniquitous.! But 
against. the Athenians, who had so recently given 
Sparta and strenuous effect to the remonstrances of Sparta 
contract : . . 
Rlilance against their own generals, were stung by it to 
with the quick; and only the more stung, in conse- 
Thebes. quence of the extraordinary compliments tc 
Sphodrias on which the acquittal was made to turn. They 
immediately contracted hearty alliance with Thebes, and 
made vigorous preparations for war against Sparta both 
by land and sea. After completing the fortifications of 
Peirzus, so as to place it beyond the reach of any future 
attempt, they applied themselves to the building of new 
ships of war and to the extension of their naval ascend- 
ency at the expense of Sparta. 

From this moment, a new combination began in 
Grecian politics. The Athenians thought the moment 
favourable to attempt the construction of a new confeder- 
acy, analogous to the Confederacy of Delos, formed a 
century before; the basis on which had been ultimately 
reared the formidable Athenian empire, lost at the close 
of the Peloponnesian war. Towards such construction 
there was so far a tendency, that Athens had already a 


t Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 24. 2 Xen. Hellen, v. 4, 34-63, 
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small body of maritime allies; while rhetors 
kratés (in his Panegyrical Discourse, published 
two years before) had been familiarising the 
public mind with larger ideas. But the enter- 
prise was now pressed with the determination and 
vehemence of men smarting under recent insult. 
The Athenians had good ground to build upon; 
since, whilethe discontent against the ascendency 
of Sparta was widely spread, the late revolution 
in Thebes had done much to lessen that senti- 
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like Iso- 


Exertions 
of Athens 
to form a 
new mari- 
time con- 
federacy, 
like the 
Confed- 
eracy of 
Delos. 
Thebes 
enrolls her- 


self as a 


ment of fear upon which such ascendency fo pe. 


chiefly rested. To Thebes, the junction with 
Athens was pre-eminently welcome, and her leaders gladly 
enrolled their city as a constituent member of the new 
confederacy.! They cheerfully acknowledged the presidency 
of Athens—reserving however, tacitly or expressly, their - 
own rights as presidents of the Beeotian federation, as soon 
as that could be reconstituted; which reconstitution was 
at this moment desirable even for Athens, seeing that the 
Beotian towns were now dependent allies of Sparta under 


harmosts and oligarchies. 


The Athenians next sent envoys round to the prin- 


cipal islands and maritime cities in the Augean, 
inviting all of them to an alliance on equal and 
honourable terms. The principles were in the 
main the same as those upon which the Con- 
federacy of Delos had been formed against the 
Persians, almost a century before. It was pro- 
posed that a congress of deputies should meet at 
Athens, one from each city, small as wellas great, 
each with one vote; that Athens should be pre- 
sident, yet each individual city autonomous; 
that a common fund should be raised, with a 
commonnaval force, through assessment imposed 
by this congress upon each, and applied as the 
same authority might prescribe; the general 
purpose being defined to be, maintenance of 
freedom and security from foreign aggression, to 
each confederate, by the common force of all. 
Care was taken to banish as much as possible 
those associations of tribute and subjection 


1 Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 34; Xen. De (Plataic.) a. 20, 23, 37; 


Vectigal. v. 7; Isokratés, Or. xiv. 29. 


Athens 
sends 
round 
envoys to 
the islands 
in the 
Aigean, 
Liberal 
principles 
on which 
the new 
confed- 
eracy 18 
formed, 
The Athe- 
nians for- , 
nally re- 
nounce all 
pretensions 
to their lost 
properties 
out of 
Attica, and 
engage to 
abstain 
from future 
Kleruchies. 


Diodor. xv. 
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which rendered the recollection of the former Athenian 


empire unpopular.! 


And as there were many Athenian 


citizens, who, during those times of supremacy, had been 
planted out as kleruchs or out-settlers in various dependen- 
cies, but had been deprived of their properties at the close 
of the war—it was thought necessary to pass a formal 
decree,? renouncing and barring all revival of these 


1The contribution was nowcalled 
obvtaEte, mot pdpo¢: see Isokratés, 
De Pace, s. 37-46; Plutarch, Pho- 
kion,c.7; Harpokration v. Dovtaéte. 

Plutarch, De Fortuna Athen. p. 
351. tcubypovy abtoig tH ‘Edi a6 
AATEOTY IT. 

2 Isokratés, Or. xiv. (Plataic.) 3, 
47, Kai thy psy 2THPATwWY THY 
bpetepwy AVUTWY AnNEGTYTE, 
Boudopevor THY Cupprylav ws psyi- 
ath» nuryjsar, &e. 

Diodor. xv. 2°, 29. “Enpicayto 
Se xual tas YEvOPEVAaG xATPOv- 
ytac adnmoxatagtyaar toi¢g Tpd- 
tepoy xuplotc yeyorvost, xat 
vonov gdeyto pydiva tov “AUyvaiwy 
Yewpyetvy extog tHE Attixye. Ara ds 
TAUTHS THE PthawWipwrtag avaxrtyos- 
pevor THY Tapa toig EAAyouw ebvouny, 
leyupotépay eEnoinsavto thy lbiay 
Hyepoviay. 

Isokratés and Diodorus speak 
loosely of this vote, in language 
which might make us imagine that 
it was one of distinct restitution, 
giving back property actually en- 
joyed. But the Athenians had never 
actually regained the outlying 
private property lost at the close 
of the war, though they had much 
desired it, and had cherished hopes 
that a favourable turn of circum- 
stances might enable them to effect 
the recovery. As the recovery, if 
effected, would be at the cost of 
those whom they were now solicit- 
ing as allies, the public and formal 
renunciation of such rights was a 
measure of much policy, and con- 
tributed greatly to appease un- 
easiness in the islands; though in 


point of fact nothing was given 
up except rights to property not 
really enjoyed. 

An Inscription has recently been 
discovered at Athens, recording 
the original Athenian decree, of 
which the main provisions are 
mentioned in my toxt. It bears 
date in the archonship of Nausini- 
kus. It stands with the restorations 
of M. Boeckh (fortunately a por- 
tion of it has been found in toler- 
ably good preservation), in the 
Appendix to the new edition of 
his work—“Ueber die Staatshaus- 
haltung der Athener — Verbesse- 
rungen und Nachtrige zu den drei 
Banden der Staatshaushaltung der 
Athener,” p. xx. 

‘And 63 Navowixov apyovtos py 
éEeivar pyre idia parte Cyposig "An 
vaiwy pyGevt eyxrroxadar ey tats tTwWy 
OUUPAYWY YWPAts PATS Olxiay pnts 
YWpiov, pytTs Tprapsywy, pyte Onube- 
pevw, py-e ad).wW tponrw pydevl. “Eayv 
6€ tee Wi7jtat HR xtacae yn thytar 
Tporw StwMOdY, eesivat TH BoUAOUZ 
TWY SULLY WY OF At Tpog TOVG oUVE- 
Bpuug twy cuppaywr. Oi bz obvecpor 
AanNO- -wiveranoddyvtwy [Th wey HJ]yrov 
TW OTuavtt, tO 68 GLAAO xorv)ov 
Eo7w TWy cupparywy. "Eady 6é te¢ [iy] 
éni morgum ext Toe Toinsypevors 
THY cuppaylayv, W xata YHv 7H xata 
Hahaccay, Bondety Alynvateus xal tous 
CUPPAYOVS TONTOLS xal xaTa YHv xat 
xata Vdhacoay mavel obiver xata 16 
Ouvatéyv. “Edy 88 tg etny FH exuby- 
pion, 7) dpywy 7 iiweys, mapa ods 
to Yypropa, We AVEty te Set twv Ev 
TwOE TH PHPlopate Elpnusvwv, bnop- 
YETW psy AUTH Atinw Eivat, xai ta 
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suspended rights. It was farther decrecd that hence- 
orward no Athenian should on any pretence hold property, 
ither in house or land, in the territory of any one of the. 
vonfederates; neither by purchase, nor as security for 
money lent, nor by any other mode of acquisition. Any 
Athenian infringing this law was rendered liable to be 
informed against before the synod; who, on proof of the 
fact, were to deprive him of the property—half of it going 
to the informer, half to the Soiee purposes of the con- 
federacy. , 

Such were the liberal principles of confederacy now 
proposed by Athens—who, as a candidate for 
power, was straightforward and just, like the 
Herodotean Deiokés!—and formally ratified, as 
well by the Athenians as by the general voice 
of the confederate deputies assembled within 
their walls. The formal decree and compact 
of alliance was inscribed on a stone column and placed by 
the side of the statue of Zeus Eleutherius or the Liberator ; 
a symbol, eof enfranchisement from Sparta accomplished, 
as well as of freedom to be maintained against Persia and 
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Envoys »« 
sent round 
by Athens 

—Chabrias, 
Timotheus, 
Kallistra- 

tus. 


other enemies.2 Periodical 


yenpata adtod Snpoois Eotw xat THs 
G2ob to entdéxatov' xal xpwicbw ev 
AGnvatorg xai totg cuppayote we 
Sradows thy cuppaytay, Zrradytwy 
b& abtov Yavatw 7 puyy Srov ’ADY- 
vatot xal of cbpuayor xpatodar. “Kay 
6& Gardtw tipyn§yn, py tapytw ev 
vy Attexy pide év ty tTwy cuppd- 
wy. 3 
Then follows a direction, that 
the Secretary of the Senate of Five 
Hundred shall inscribe the decree 
on a column of stone, and place 
it by the’ side of the statue of 
Zeus Eleutherius; with orders to 
the Treasurers of the Goddess to 
disburse sixty drachmas for the 
cost of so doing. ° 

It appears that there is annexed 
to this Inscription a list of such 
cities as had already joined the 
confederacy, together with certain 
. other names added afterwards, of 
cities which joined subsequently. 


VOL. IX. 


meetings of the confederate 


The Inscription itself directs such 
list to be recorded—zle 8& thy oty- 
Any THOT HY avVaypaQsL TH) te obTWY 
TOKEWY CULpayiswy TA Ovdpata, xat 
Atte Gy GAN odppazyos ylyvytae. 

Unfortunately M. Boeckh has not 
annexed this list, which moreover 
he states to have been preserved 
only in a very partial] and frag- 
mentary condition. He notices 
only¢ as contained init, the towns 
of Poieessa and Koré-us in the 
island of Keos—and Aytissa and 
Eresus in Lesbos; all four as 
autonomous communities. 

' Herodot, i. 96. ‘O 62, ofa 87 
pvewpreves apyny, Buc te wai dinztog 
7)V- 

2 This isthe sentiment connected 
with Zo¢ 'E)euléptoc—Pausanias, 
the victor of Platway offers to Zeus 
Eleutherius a solemn sacrifice and 
thanksgiving immediately after the 
battle, in the agora of the towa 
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deputies were provided to be held (how often we do not 
know) at Athens, and the synod was recognised as dom: 
petent judge ofall persons, even Athenian citizens, chargec 
with treason against the confederacy. To yive fuller 
security to the confederates generally, it was provided ir 
the orjginal compgct, that if any Athenian citizen should 
either speak, or put any question to the vote, in the Athe- 
nian assembly, contrary to the tenor of that document— 
he should be tried bafore the synod for reason; and that, 
if found guilty, he might be condemned by them to the 
severest punishment. 

, Three Athenian leaders. stood prominent as com- 
missioners in the first organisation of the confederacy, and 
in the dealings with those numerous cities whose junction 
was to be won by amicable inducement—Chabrias, Timo- 
theus son of Konon, and Kallistratus.t The first of the 
three is already known to the reader. He and Iphikratés 
were the most distinguished warriors whom “Athens num- 
bered among her citizens. But ‘not having been engaged 
in any war, sinc€ the peace of Antalkidas in 387 B.c., she 
had had no need of their services; hence both of them had 
been absent from the city during much of the last nine 
years, and Iphikratés seems still to have been absent. At 
the time when that peace was concluded, Iphikratés was 
serving in the Hellespont and Thrace, Chabrias with Eva- 
goras in Cyprus; each having been sent thither by Athens 
at the bead of a body of mervenary peltasts. Instead of 
dismissing their troops, and returning to Athens as peaceful 
citizens, 1t was not less agreeable to the military tastes of 
these generals than conducive to their importance and their 
profit, to keep together their bands, and to fake foreign 
service. Accordingly Chabrias had continued in service 
first in Cyprus, next with the native Egyptian king Akoris. 
The Persians, against whom he served, found his hostility 
so inconvenient, that Pharnabazus demanded of the Athe- 
nians to recall him, on pain of the Great King’s dis- 
pleasure; and requested at the same time that Iphikratés 
might be sent to aid the Persian satraps in organizing a 
great expedition agaimst Egypt. The Athenians, to whom 
the goodwill of Persia was now of peculiar Smportance. 
(Thucyd, ii.71). Sothe Syracusans xi. 72) and Meandrius at Samos 


immediately after the expulsion of (Herodot. iii, 142). 
the Gelonian dynasty (Diodor-. Diodor. xv. 29. 
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‘complied on both points; recalled Chabrias, who thus be- 
came disposable for the Athenian service,! and dispatched 
Iphikratés to take command along with the Persians. 
Iphikratés, since the peace of Antalkidas, had employed 
his peltasts in the service of the kings of Thrace: service of 
first’of Seuthés, near the shores of the Propontis, Tphikratas 
whom he gided in the recovery of certain lost a 
dominions—next of Kotys, whose favour he pesca of 
acquired, and whose daughter he presently mar- He ae 
ried.2_ Not only did he enjoy great scopg for the 
warlike operations and plunder, among the “but- the "rhea * 
ter-eating Thracians”’—but he also acquired,as pian prince 
dowry, a large stock of such produce as Thracian gequizes 
princes had at their disposal, together with a possession 
boon even more important—a seaport willageren cea 
not far from the mouth’ of the Hebrus, called port, Dryg. 
Drys, where he established a fortified post, and got together 
a Grecian colony dependent on himself.4 Miltiadés, A’lki- 
biadés, and other eminent Athenians bad done the same 
thing before him; though Xenaphon had refused a similar 


' Diodor. xv. 29, several of the best players on the 
? Cornel. Nopos, Iphicratés, o.2; harp and flute. e 
Chabrias, c. 2, 3. The distinction between the butter 


>See an interesting Fragment eaten, or rubbed on the skin, by 
(preserved by Athenaus, iv. p. 131) the Thracians , and the olivecost 
of the comedy called Protestlaus— nebreuelly. consume? = Greece, 
by the Athenian poet Anaxandridés neeetyes ee ze WOTG GUE: 
(Meineke, Comic. Grac. Frags#iii, P°*%OR%S Seems to indicate the ab- 
p. 182). It contains a curious de- 5°2¢¢ of those scented unguente 
scription of the wedding of Iphi- which, at the banquet of Greeks, 
kratés with the daughter of Kotys would have been applicd to the 
in Thrace; enlivened by an abun- hair of the guests, giving to it a 
dant banquet and copious draughts shining gloss and moisture. It 
of wine given to crowds of Thra- ®PPears that the Lacedemonian 
cians in the market-place— women, however, sometimes anoint- 

ed themselves with butter, and jot 
with oil: see Plutarch, adv. Koloted, 
p. 1109 B. 

The number of warlike strata- 
brazen vessels as large as wine gems in Thrace, ascribed to Iphi- 
vats, full of broth—Kotys himself kratés by Polyzxnus and other 
girt round, and serving the broth ‘Tactic writers,gindicates that his 
jG polaen basin, then going about exploits there were renowned as 
to taste all the bowls of wine and , well as long-continued. 
water ready mixed, until he was 4 Theopomp. Fragm. 175, ed. 
himself the first man intoxicated. Didot; Demosth. cont. Aristokrat. 
Iphikratés brought from Athens p. 664. 


Sernyeiv 3° &vipas Boutypo- 
OayYas e 
‘abyprpoxduac puptondrngeic, &e. 
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proposition when made to him by the earlier Seuthés.! 
Iphikratés thus became a great man in Thrace, yet by no 
means abandoning his connection with Athens, but making 
his position in each subservient to his importanée in the 
other. While he was in a situation to favour the projects 
of Athenian citizens for mercantile and territorial acquisi- 
tions in the Chersonese and other parts of hrace—he 
could also lend the aid of Athenian naval and military art, 
not merely to princes in Thrace, but to others even beyond 
those limits—gince we learn that Amyntas king of Mace- 
«lonia became so attached or indebted to him as to adopt 
lim for his son.2 When sent by the Athenians to Persia, 
at the request of Pharnabazus (about 378 z.c. apparently), 
Iphikratés had fair ground for anticipating that a career 


yet more lucrative was opening before him.? 


4 


1 Xenoph. Anab. vii. 2, 38, vii. 
5, 8; vii. 6, 43, Xen. Hellen, i. 5, 
17; Plutarch, Alkibiad, c. 36. 

See also a striking®passage (in 


Lysias, Orat. xxviii. cont. Ergok]. 


s. 6) about the advice given to 
Thrasybulus , by a discontented 
‘fellow-citizen, to seize Byzantium, 
marry the daughter of Seuthés, and 
defy Athens. 
2 Aischinés, 
p. 249, 


Fals. Leg. c. 138. 


As analogy for the adoption of 
Iphikratés, we find Adu queen of 


Karia adopting Alexander the Great 
as herson. Hedid not decline the 
adoption. Arrian, i, 23, 12. naida 
oi tiHepevn “AdgEavdpov. Kal ’Adé- 
Eavdpog tO Svepa toy marhog odx 
annéiwoe. At what time Amyntas 
took this step, we cannot distinctly 
make out: Amyntas died in 370 B.C., 
while from 878-371 B.c., Iphikratés 
seems to have been partly on ser- 
vice with the Persian satraps, partly 
in command of the Athenian fleet 
in the Ionian Seg (see Rehdantz, 
Vitse Iphicratis, &c. ch. 4). There- 


fore the adoption took place at, 


some time between 387-378 B.c.; 


perhaps after the restoration of 


«imyntas to his maritime dominions 


by the Lacedexmonian expeditior 
against Olynthus — 382-380 3B.C 
Amyntas was so weak and inse. 
cure, from the Thessalians and othe! 
land-neighbours (see Demosth. cont. 
Aristokrat, p. 657. s, 112), that i 
was much to his advantage tc 
cultivate the favour of a warlike 
Athenian established on the Thra- 
cian coast, like Iphikratés. 

3 From these absences of mer 
like Iphikratés and Chubries, ¢ 
copclusion has been drawn severely 
condemning the Athenian people 
They were so envious and ill 
tempered (it has been said), tha’ 
noire of their generals could live 
with comfort at Athens; all livec 
abroad as much as they could 
Cornelius Nepos (Chabrias, c. 3 
makes the remark, borrowed orfg: 
inally from Theopompus (Fr. 117 
ed. Didot), and transcribed: by 
many modern commentators as i: 
it were exact and literal truth— 
“Hoc Chabrias nuntio (i. e. o1 
being recalled from Egypt, in con 
sequence of the remonstrance o 
Pharnabazus) Athenas rediit nequi 
ibi diutius est moratus quam fui 
necesse. Non enim libenter era 
ante oculos civium suorum, quoc 


Cxuar. LXXVII, 


‘IPHIKRATES AND CHABRIAS. 
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Iphikratés being thus abroad, the Athenians joined 


with Chabrias, in the mission 


et vivebat laute, et indulgcbat sibi 
liberalius, quam ut invidiam vulgi 
posset effugere. Est enim hoc 
commune vitium in magnis liberis- 
que Ccivitatibus, ut invidia glorix 
comes sit, et libenter de his de- 
trahant, quos eminere videant 
altius; neque animo w2quo pauperes 
alienam opulentium intuentur for- 
tunam. Itaque Chabrias, quoad ei 
licebat, plurimum aberat. Neque 
vero solusille aberat Athenis liben- 
ter, sed omnes fere principes fece- 
runtidem, quod tantum seabinvidid 
putabant abfuturos, quantum a 
eonspectu. suorum = recessissent. 
Itague Conon plurimum Cypri 
vixit, Iphicrates in Thraci4, 'Ti- 
motheus Lesbi, Chares in Sigeo.” 
That the people of Athens, among 
other human frailties, had their 
fair share of envy and jealousy, 18 
not to be denied; but that these 
attributes belonged to them in a 
marked ur peculiar manner, cannot 
(in my judgement) be shown by 
the evidence here alluded to. 
“Chabrias was fond of a life of 
enjoyment and luxurious indul- 
gence.” If instead of being an 
Athenian, he had been a Spartan, 
he would undoubtedly have been 
compelled to expatriate in order 
to gratify this taste; for it was the 
express drift and purpose of the 
Spartan discipline, not to equalise 
property, but to equalise the habits, 
enjoyments, and personal toils, of 
the rich and poor. This is a point 
which the admirers of Lykurgus— 
Xenophon and Plutarch—attest not 
fess clearly than Thucydidés, Plato, 
Aristotle, and others. If then it 
were considered a proof of envy 
and ill-temper, to debar rich men 
from spending their money in pro- 
curing enjoyments, we might fairly 
consider the reproach as made out 
against Lykurgus and Sparta. Not 
so against Athens. There was no 


and measures for organizing 


city in Greece where the means of 
Juxurious and comfortable living 
were more abundantly exhibited 
for sale, nor where a rich man was 
more perfectly at liberty to pur- 
chase them. Of this the proofs are 
everywhere to be found. Even the 
son of this very Chabrias—Ktesip- 
pus—who inherited the appetite 
for enjoyment, without the greater 
qualities of his father—found the 
means of gratifying his appetite 
so unfortunatoly easy at Athens, 
that he wasted his whole substance 
in such expenses (Plutarch, Pho- 
kion, c. 7; Athenmus, iv. p. 165). 
And Charés was even better Hked 
at Athens in consequence of his 
love of enjoyment and Jicence—if 
we are to believe another Frag- 
ment (238) %F the same Theopom- 
pus. 

The allegation of Thoopompus 
and Nepos, therefore, is neither 
true as matter of fact, norsufficient, 
if it had been true, to sustain the 
hypothesis of a malignant Athenian 
public, with which they connect it. 
Iphikratés and Chabrias did not 
stay away from Athens because 
they loved enjoyments or feared 
the envy of their countrymen; but 
because both of them were large 
gainers by doing so, in importance, 
in profit, and in tastes. Both of 
them were men noheptxol xal pedo- 
TOhEBOL Ecydtws (tO Uso an exe 
pression of Xenophon respecting the 
Lacedemonian Klearchus—Anab. 
ii. 6, 1); both of them loved war 
and had great abilities for war— 
qualities quite compatible with a 
strong appetite for enjoyment; 
while neither of them had either 
taste or talent for the civil routine 
and debate of Athens when at peace. 
Besides, each of them was com- 
mander of a body of peltasts, 
through whose means he could 
obtain lucrative service as well as 
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their new confederacy, two other colleagues, of whom we 


B.O0, 378. 


Timotheus 
and Kallis- 
tratus— 
their great 
success in 
winning the 
islanders 
into con- 
federacy 
with 
Athens. 


merit. 


foreign distinction; so that we can 
assign a sufficient reason why both 
of them preferred to be absent 
from Athens during most part of 
the nine years that the peace of 
Antalkidas continued. Afterwards, 
Iphikratés was abroad three or four 
years, in service with the Persian 
satraps, by order of the Athenians; 
Chabrias also went a long time 
afterwards, again on for@ign service, 
to Egypt, at the same time when 
the Spartan king Agesilaus was 
there (yet without staying long 
away, since we find him going out 
on command from Athens to the 
Chersonese in 359-358B.0.—Demosth. 
cont. Aristokr. p. 677. s. 204); but 
neither he, nor Agesilaus, went 
there to escape the mischief of 
envious countrymen. Demosthenés 
does not talk of Iphikratés as being 
uncomfortablein Athens, oranxious 
to get out of it: see Orat. cont. 
Meidiam, p. 535, 8, 83. 

Again, as to the case of Konon 
and his residence in Cyprus: it is 
truly surprising to see this fact 
cited as an illustration of Athenian 
jealousy or ill-temper, Konon went 
to Cyprus immediately after tho 
disaster of Mgospotami, and re- 
mained there, or remained away 
from Athens, for eleven years 
(406-393 B.C.) until the year after 
his victory at Knidus. It will be 
recollected that he was one of the 
six Athenian generals who com- 
manded the fleet at Aigospotami. 
That disaster, while it brought 


now hear for the first time—Timotheus son of 
Konon, and Kallistratus the most celebrated 
orator of histime.! The abilities of Kallistratus 
were not military at all; while Timotheus and 
Chabrias were men of distinguished military 
But in acquiring new allies and attract- 
ing deputies to her proposed congress, Athens 
stood in need of persuasive appeal, conciliatory 
dealing, and substantial fairness in all her 


irretrievable ruin upon Athens, 
was at the same time such as to 
brand with well-mcrited infamy the 
generals commanding. Konon was 
80 farless guilty than his colleagues, 
as he was in a condition to escape 
with eight ships when the rest were 
captured. But he could not expect, 
and plainly did not expect, to be 
able to show his face again in 
Athens, unless he could redeem 
the disgrace by some signal fresh 
service. He nobly paid this debt 
to his country, by the victory of 
Knidus in 394 B.c.; and then came 
back the year afterwards, to a 
grateful and honourable welcome 
at Athens. About a year or more 
after this, he went out again as 
envoy to Persia in the service of 
his country. He was there seized 
and imprisoned by the satrap Tiri- 
bazus, but contrived to make his es- 
cape, and diedat Cyprus, asit would 
appear, about 340 B.o. Nothing 
therefore can be more unfounded 
than the allegation of Theopompus, 
“that Konon lived abroad at Cyprus, 
because he was afraid ofundeserved 
ill-temper from the public at 
Athens.” For what time Timotheus 
may have lived at Lesbos, we have 
no means ofsaying. But from the 
year 370 B.c. down to his death, we 
hear ofhimso frequently elsewhere, 
in the service of his country, that 
his residence cannot have been 
long. 

! AS chinés, Fals. Leg. c. 40. p. 
283. 
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propositions, not less than of generalship. We are told 
that Timotheus, doubtless popular as son of the liberator 
Konon, from the recollections of the battle of Knidus— 
was especially successful in procuring new adhesions; and 
probably Kallistratus,1 going round with him to the differ- 
ent islands, contributed by his eloquence not a little to 
the same result. On their invitation, many cities entered 
as confederates.2 At this time (as in the earlier confeder- 
acy of Delos) all who joined must have been unconstrained 
members. And we may understand the motives of their 
junction, when we read the picture drawn by Isokratés 
(in 380 n.c.) of the tyranny of the Persians on the Asiatic 
mainland, threatening to absorb the neighbouring islands. 
Not only was there now a new basis of imposing force, 
presented by Athens and Thebes in union—but there was 
also a wide-spread hatred of imperial Sparta, aggravated 
since her perversion of the pretended boon of autonomy, 
promised by the peace of Antalkidas; and the conjunction 
of these sentiments caused the Athenian mission of invita- 
tion to be extremely successful. All the cities in Eubeea 
(except Histiwa, at the north of the islaund)—as well as 
Chios, Mityléné, Byzantium, and Rhodes—the three former 
of whom had continued favourably inclined to Athens ever 
since the peace of Antalkidas3—all entered into the con- 
federacy. An Athenian fleet under Chabrias, sailing among 
the Cyclades and the other islands of the Augean, aided in 
the expulsion of the Lacedemonian harmosts,4 together 


1The employment of the new 
word ouvtacers, instead of the un- 
popular term popoucg, 18 expressly 
ascribed to Kallistratus—Harpo- 
kration in Voce. 

2 Isokratés gives the number 24 
cities (Or. xv. Permut. 8. 120). So 
also Deinarchus cont. Demosthen. 
s. 15; cont. Philokl. s. 17. The 
statement of Auschinés, that Timo- 
theus brought 75 cities into the 
confederacy, appears large, and 
must probably include all that that 
general either acquired or captured 
(ZEsch. Fals. Leg. c. 24. p. 263). 
ThoughI think the numbertwenty- 
four probable enough, yet it is 
difficult to identify what towns they 


were. For Isokratés, so far as he 
particularises, includes Samos, 
Sestos, and Krithété, which were 
not acquired until many years 
afterwards —in 366-365 B.C, 

Neither of these orators distin- 
guisb es between those cities which 
Timotheus brought or persuaded 
to come into the confederacy, when 
it was first formed (among which 
we may reckon Kubwa, or most 
part of it—Plutarch, DeGlor. Athen. 
p. 351 A.)—from those others which 
he afterwards took by siege, like 
Samos. 

? Isokratés, Or. xiv. Plataic. s. 30. 

* Tsokratés, Or. xiv. (Plat.) s. 20. 
Oi piv yap Oy’ pw» xata xpatos 
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with their devoted local oligarchies, wherever they still 
subsisted; and all the cities thus liberated became equal 
members of the newly-constituted congress at Athens. 
After a certain interval there came to be not less than 
seventy cities, many of them separately powerful, which 
sent deputies to it;! an ageregate sufficient to intimidate 
Sparta, and even to flatter Athens with the hope of resto- 
ration to something like her former lustre. 

The first votes both of Athens herself, and of the 
newly-assembled congress, threatened war upon 


ee the largest scale. A resolution was passed to 
eaves equip 20,000 hoplites, 500 horsemen, and 200 
sembled at triremes.2 Probably the insular and [onic 
Athent— deputies promised cach a certain contribution 
warona of money, but nothing beyond. We do not, 


large scale. however, know how much—nor how far the 


engagements, large or small, were realized—nor whether 
Athens was authorised to enforce execution against default- 
ers—or was in circumstances to act upon such authority, 
if granted to her by the congress. It was in this way that 
Athens had first rendered herself unpopular in the con- 
federacy of Delos—by enlorcing the resolutions of the 
confederate synod against evasive or seceding members. 
It was in this way that what was at first a voluntary asso- 
ciation had ultimately slid into an empire by constraint. 
Under the new circumstances of 378 B.c.. we may presume 
that the confederates, though ardent and full of promises 
on first assembling at Athens, were even at the outset not 
exact, and became afterwards still less exact, in perform- 
ance; yet that Athens was forced to be reserved in claim- 
ing, or in exercising, the right of enforcement. To obtain 
a vote of contribution by the majority of deputies present, 
was only the first step in the process; to obtain punctual 
payment, when the Athenian fleet was sent round for the 
purpose of collecting—yet without incurring dangerous 


GAdvtes eb80¢ pev appootod xai dov- Polybius (ii. 62) states that the 


Agtag anydhayynoay, vov OE TOD GuV- 
etptou xai tHe ehevbeplag petéyou- 
ov, &¢, 

The adverb of time here used 
indicates about 372 B.c., about a 
year before the battle of Leuktra. 

1 Diodor. xv. 30. 

2 Diodor. xv. 29, 


Athenians sent out (not merely, 
voted to send out) 10,000 hoplites, 
and manned 100 triremes. 

Both these authors treat the re- 
solution as if it were taken by the 
Athenians alone; but we must 
regard it in conjunction with the 
newly-assembled synod of allies. 
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unpopularity—was the second step, but by far the most 
doubtful and difficult. 

It must, however, be borne in mind that at this moment, 
when the confederacy was first formed, both 
Athens and the other cities came together from 
a spontaneous impulse of hearty mutuality and 
co-operation. A few years afterwards, we shall 
find this changed; Athens selfish, and the con- 


B.C. 378, 


Members 
of the con- 
federacy 
were at first 
willing and 


harmonious 
federates reluctant. ! —a fleet is 
Inflamed as well by their position of reno- ¢4uipped. 


vated headship, as by fresh animosity against Sparta, the 
Athenians made important efforts of their own, both finan- 
cial and military. Equipping a fleet, which for the time 
was superior in the Augean, they ravaged the hostile terri- 
tory of Histizea in Hubcea, and annexed to their confederacy 
the islands of Peparéthus and Skiathus. They imposed 
upon themselves also a direct property-tax; to what amount, 
however, we do not know. 

It was on the occasion of this tax that they introduced 
a great change in the financial arrangements 


: ‘ : ; : New prop- 
and constitution of the city; a change conferring ‘ 


erty-tax 
note upon the archonship of Nausinikus (z.c, imposed at 
Se ge he a. to rv : Athens. 
378—377). The great body of substantial Athe- ‘the 
nian citizens as well as metics were now classified ee 


anew for purposes of taxation. It will be re- 
membered that even from the time of Solon? the citizens 
of Athens had been distributed into four classes—Pentako- 
siomedimni, Hippeis, Geugite, Thétes—distinguished from 
each other by the amount of their respective properties. 
Of these Solonian classes, the fourth, or poorest, paid no 
direct taxes; while the three former were taxed according 
to assessments representing a certain proportion of their 
actual property. The taxable property of the richest (or 
Pentakosiomedimni, including all at or above the minimuta 


'‘ Xen. De Vectigal. v. 6. cbxovy body ofallies. These crowns were 


xai tot’, Emel TOD adrxety dnecyopsia, 
mahkty OTO TWH VATLWIWY EXO¥- 
TWVY THOGTATAL TOY yauTtxOU éye- 
yope9a 5 

In the early years of this con- 
federacy, votive offerings of wreaths 
or crowns, in tokon of gratitude 
to Athens, were decreed by the 
Kubcans, as well gs by the general 


still to be seen thirty years after- 
wards at Athens, with commemo- 
rative inscriptions (Demosthen. 
cont. Androtion. ¢, 21, p. 616; cont. 
Yimokrat, c, 41. p. 756.) 

2 For the description of the So- 
lonian census, see Ch, XI. of this 
History. 
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income of 500 medimni of corn per annum) was entered in 
the tax-book at a sum equal to twelve times their income; 
that of the Hippeis (comprising all who possessed between 
300 and 500 medimni of annual income) at ten times their 
income; that of the Zeugite (or possessors of an annual 
income between 200 and 300 medimni) at five times their 
income. A medimnus of corn was counted as equivalent 
to a drachma; which permitted the application of this same 
class-system to moveable property as well as to land. So 
that, when an actual property-tax (or eisphora) was im- 
posed, it operated as an equal or proportional tax, so far 
as regarded all the members of the same class; but as a 
graduated or progressive tax, upon all the members of 
the richer class as compared with those of the poorer. 
The three Solonian property-classes above named 
The appear to have lasted, though probably not 
‘Solonian without modifications, down to the close of the 
eensus re- . . 
tained in Peloponnesian war; and to have been in great 
the main, part preserved, after the renovation of the de- 
with modi- Mocracy in B.c. 403, during the archonship of 
fications,at Hukleidés.!| Though eligibility to the great 
restora- : 
tion under Offices of state had before that time ceased to be 
the archon- dependent on pecuniary qualification, it was 
ship of . . 
Eukleidés Still necessary to possess some means of dis- 
in 403 Bo. tinguishing the wealthier citizens, not merely in 
case of direct taxation being imposed, but also because the 
liability to serve in liturgies or burdensome offices was con- 
sequent on a man’s enrolment as possessor of more than 
a given minimum of property. It seems, therefore, that 
the Solonian census, in its main principles of classification 
and graduation, was retained. Hach man’s property being 
valued, he was ranged in one of three or more classes 
according to its amount. For each of the classes, a fixed 
proportion of taxable capital to each man’s property was 
assumed, and each was entered in the schedule, not for his 
whole property, but fer the sum of taxable capital corre- 
sponding to his property, according to the proportion 
assumed. In the first or richest class, the taxable capital 
bore a greater ratio to the actual property than in the less 
rich; in the second, a greater ratio than in the third. The 


1 This is M. Boeckh’s opinion, imperfectly known (Public Econ- 
seemingly correct, as far as can omy of Athens, B. iv. ch. 5). 
be mado out on a subject very . 
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sum of all these items of taxable capital, in all the different. 
classes, set opposite to each man’s name in the schedule, 
constituted the aggregate census of Attica; upon which all 


direct property-tax was imposed, in equal proportion upon 


every man. 


Respecting the previous modifications in the register 


of taxable property, or the particulars of its 
distribution into classes, which had been intro- 
duced in 403 s.c. at the archonship of Eukleidés, 
we have no information. Nor can we make out 
how large or how numerous were the assess- 
ments of direct property-tax, imposed at Athens 
between that archonship and the archonship of 
Nausinikus in 378 3.c. But at this latter epoch 
the register was again considerably modified, at 
the moment when Athens was bracing herself 
up for increased exertions. A new valuation 
was made of the property of every man possess- 
ing property to the amount of 25 mine (or 2500 


Archonship 
of Nausini- 
kus in 378 
B.C.—New 
census and 
schedule 
then intro- 
duced, of 
all citizens 
worth 25 
ming and 
upwards, 
distributed 
into classes 
and entered 
for a 
fraction of 
their total 


: ; property ; 
drachme) and upwards. Proceeding upon this each class 
valuation, every one was entered in the schedule aifterent 

fraciion. 


for a sum of taxable capital equal to a given 
fraction of what he possessed. But this fraction was 
different in each of the different classes.) How many 
classes there were, we do not certainly know; nor can we 
tell, except in reference to the lowest class taxed, what sum 
was taken as the minimum for any one of them. There 
could hardly have been less, however, than three classes, 
and there may probably have been four. But respecting 
the first or richest class, we know that each man was 
entered in the schedule for a taxable capital equal to one- 
fifth of his estimated property; and that possessors of 
15 talents were included in it, The father of Demosthenés 
died in this year, and the boy Demosthenés was returned’ 
by his guardians to the first class, as possessor of 15 talents; 
upon which his name was entered on the schedule with a 
taxable capital of three talents set against him; being one- 
fifth of his actual property. The taxable capital of the 
second class was entered at a fraction less than one-fifth of 
their actual property (probably enough, one-sixth, the same 
as all the registered metics); that of the third, at a fraction 
still smaller; of the fourth (if there was a fourth) even 
smaller than the third. This last class descended down to 
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the minimum of 25 mina, or 2500 drachme; below which 
no account was taken. ! 
Besides the taxable capitals of the citizens, thus 
graduated, the schedule also included those of 


All metics, the metics or resident aliens; who were each 


worth more 


than 25 enrolled (without any difference of greater or 
registered Smaller property, above 25 mine) at a taxable 
inthesched- capita] equal to one-sixth of his actual property ;? 

we aoiase, Delng aproportion less than the richest class of 
each man Citizens, and probably equal to the second class 
for one. in order of wealth. Allthese items summed up, 
his proper- amounted to 5750 or 6000 talents,? forming the 
ee 2 Pd aggregate schedule of taxable property ; that i 18, 
schedule. something near about 6000 talents. A property- 


tax was no part of the regular ways and means 
of the state. It was imposed ee on special occasions; 
and whenever it was imposed, it was assessed upon this 
schedule—every man, rich or poor, aoe rated equally 
according to his taxable capital as there entered. A prop- 
erty-tax ‘of 1 per cent. would thus produce 60 talents; 
2 per cent., 120 talents, &c. It is highly probable that 


1 Demosthen. cont. Aphob.i. p. 815, 
816; cont. Aphob. ii. p. 836; cont, 
Aphob. de Perjur. p. 862. Compare 
Boeckh, Pub]. Econ. Ath. iv. 7. 

Inthe exposition which M. Boeckh 
gives of the new property-schedule 
introduced under the archonship 
of Nausinikus, he inclines to the 
hypothesis of four distinct Classes, 
thus distributed (p. 671 of the new 
edition of his Staatshaushaltung 
der Athener) :— 

1, The first class included all 
persons who possessed property to 
the value of 12 talents and upwards, 
They were entered on the schedule, 
each for one-fifth, or 20 per cent, 
of his property. 

2. The second class comprised 
all who possessed property to the 
amount of 6 talents, but below 
12 talents. Each was enrolled in 
the schedule, for the amount of 
16 per cent. upon his property. 

3, The third class included all 


whose possessions amounted to the 
value of 2 talents, but did not reach 
6 talents. Each was entered in the 
schedule at the figure of 12 per 
cent. upon his property. 

4. The fourth class comprised all 
from the minimum of 25 mina, but 
below the maximum of 2 talents. 
Each was entered in the schedule 
for the amount of 8 per cent. upon 
his property. 

This detail rests upon no positive 
proof; but it serves to illustrate 
the principle of distribution, and 
of graduation, then adopted. 

2 Demosthen. cont. Androtion. 
p. 612.c.17. to éxtbv pépog elapepery 
PETA TWY PETOLXWY. 

* Polybius states the former sum 
(ii. 62), Demosthenés the latter 
(De Symmoriis, p. 183. ¢. 6). Boeckh 
however has shown, that Polybius 
did not correctly conceive what 
the sum which he stated really 
meant, 
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thesexertions of Athens during the archonship of Nausini- 
kus, when this new schedule was first prepared, may have 
caused a property-tax to be then imposed, but we do not 


know to what amount.! 


Along 


4I am obliged again upon this 
point to dissent from M. Boeckh, 
who sets it down as positive matter 
of fact that a property-tax of 5 per 
cent., amounting to 300 talents, was 
imposed and levied in the archon- 
ship of Nausinikus (Publ. Econ. 
Ath. iv. 7, 8. p.517-521, Eng. Transl.). 


The evidence upon which this is, 


asserted, is, a passage of Demos- 
thenés cont, Androtion. (p. 606. 
6. 14). ‘Tpiv napa tag elagopas 
tag and Navotvixov, nap tows 
Tahavta tpraxsora W pixpw mreiw, 
EhActppa tettapa xat Oéxx eotl ta- 
havtat wy énte obtoe (Androtion) 
stognpatev. Now these words imply 
—not that a property-tax of about 
800 talents had beenlevied or called 
for during the archonship of Nau- 
sinikus, but—that a total sum of 
300 talents, or thereabouts, had 
been levied (or called for) by all 
the various property-taxes imposed 
from the archonship of Nausinikus 
down to the date of the speech. The 
oration was spoken about 355 B.C; 
the archonship of Nausinikus was 
in 378 B.c, What the speaker affirms 
therefore, is, that a sum of 300 
talents had been levied or called 
“tor by all the various property- 
‘taxes imposed between these two 
dates; and that the aggregate sum 
of arrears due upon all of them, 


] with this new schedule of taxable 
new distribution of the citizens now took place 
into certain bodies called Symmories. As far as 
wt can make out, on a very obscure subject, it 
seems that’ these Symmories were twenty in 
number, two to eath tribe; that each contained 
sixty citizens, thus making 1200 in all; that these 
1200 were the wealthiest citizens on theschedule 
—containing, perhaps, the two first out of the 


capital, a 


The Sym- 
mories— 
containing 
the 1200 
wenlthiest 
citizens— 
the 300 
wealthiest, 
leaders of 
the Sym- 
mories, 


at the times when Androtion en- 
tered upon hjs office, was 14 talents. 

Taylor, raleed: in his note, think- 
ing that the sum of 300 talents is 
very small, asthe aggregate ofall 
property-taxes imposed for23 years, 
suggests that it might be proper 
to read éxi Navowixou instead of 
ano Navorvixeu; and I presume that 
M. Boeckh adopts that reading. 
But it would be unsafe to found 
an historical assertion upon such 
a change of text, even if the ex- 
isting text were more indefensible’ 
‘than it actually is. And surely 
the plural number téc eicopas 
proves that the orator has in view, 
not the single property-tax im- 
posed ™ the archonship of Nausini- 
kus, but two or more property- 
taxes, imposed at different times. 
Besides, Androtion devoted him- 
self to the collection of outstanding 
arrears generally, in whatevér year 
they might have accrued. He would 
have no motive to single out those 
which had accrued in the year 378 
B.0.; moreover those arrears would 
probably have become confounded 
with others, long before 355 Bc, 
Demosthenés selects the year of 
Nausinikus as his initidl period, 
because it was than that the new 
schedule, smd a new reckoning, 


began. 
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four classe: _arolled. Among these 1200, however,sthe 
300 wealthiest stood oUt as a separate body; thirty from 
each tribe. These 300 were the wealthiest men in the 
city, and were called “the leaders or chiefs of the Sym- 
mories.” The 300, and the 1200, corresponded, speaking 
roughly, to the old Solonian classes of Pentakosiomedimni 
and Hippeis; of which latter class there had also been 
1200, at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war.’ The 
liturgies, or burdensome and costly offices, were discharged 
principally by the Three Hundred, but partly also by the 
Twelve Hundred. It would seem that the former was a 
body essentially fluctuating, and that after a man had been 
in it for some time, discharging the burdens belonging to 
it, the Stratégi or Generals suffered him to be mingled 
with the Twelve Hundred, and promoted one of the latter 
body to take his place in the Three Hundred. As between 
man and man, too, the Attic law always admitted the pro- 
cess called Antidosis or Exchange of Property. Any 
citizen who believed himself to have been overcharged 
with costly liturgies, and that another citizen, as rich or 
richer than himself, had not borne his fair share—might, 
if saddled with a new liturgy, require the other to under- 
_take it in his place; and in case of refusal, might tender 
to him an exchange of properties, under an engagement 
that he would undertake the new charge, if the property 
’ of the other were made over to him. 


It is 


Citizens not 
wealthy 
enough to 
be included 
in the Sym- 
mories, yet 
still entered 


to be observed that besides the 4200 wealthiest 
citizens who composed the Symmories, there. 
were a more considerable number of less wealthy 
citizens not included in them, yet still liable to 
the property-tax; persons who possessed prop- 
erty, from the minimum of 25 mine, up to some 


in the maximum that we do not know, at which point 
schequie the Symmories began—and who corresponded 

and liable ; ; . ‘eer, 
to property- Speaking loosely, to the third class or Zeugite 
tax. Pur- ofthe Solonian census. The two Symmories of 
pose of the : - ¢ P ‘ 

Symmories each tribe (comprising its 120 richest members) 
—extension superintended the property-register of each 
of the prin- : : ; 

ciple to tribe, and collected the contributions due from 
ie its less wealthy registered members. . Occasion-, 


1 Respecting the Sy mmories, com- 


ally, when the state required immediate pay- 
Antiq. Jur. Pub]. Grecor. s. 783 


pare Boeckh, Staatshaushaltung Parreidt, De Symmoriis, p. 18 seg. 
der Athener, iv..9, 10; Schémann, 
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ment, the tlirty richest men in each tribe (making up 
altogether the 300) advanced the whole sum 6f tax chatge- 
ableuponthetribe, having their legal remedy of enforcement 
against the other members for the recovery of thesum charge- 
able uponeach. The richest citizens were thus both armed 
with rights and charged with duties, such as had not We- 
longed to them before the archonship of Nausinikus. By 
their intervention (it was supposed) the schedule would be 
kept nearer to the truth as respects the assessment on each 
Mdividual, while the sums actually imposed would be more 
immediately forthcoming, than if the state directly inter- 
fered by officers of its own. Soon after, the system of 
Symmories was extended to the trierarchy; a change which 
had not at first been contemplated. Each Symmory had 
its chiefs, its curators, its assessors, acting under the gen- 
eral presidency of the Stratégi. Twenty-five years after- 
wards, we algo find Demosthenés (then about thirty years 
of age) recommending a still more comprehensive applica- 
tion of the same principle, so that men, money, ships, and 
all the means and forces of the state, might thus be parcelled 
into disfinct fractions, and consigned to distinct Symmories, 
each with known duties.of limited extent for the component 
persons to perform, and each exposed not merely to legal 
process, but also to loss of esteem, in the event of non-per- 
formance. It will rather appear, however, that, in practice, 
the system of Symmories came to be greatly abused, and 
to produce pernicious effects never anticipated. 

At present, however, I only notice this new financial 
and political classification introduced in 378 B.C, yythusiasm 
as one evidence of the ardour with which Athens at Thebes 
embarked in her projected war against Sparta. ™ ¢7yenee 
The feeling among her allies the Thebdns was govern- 
no less determined. The government of Leon- seers 
tiadés and the Spartan garrison had left behind Sparta. 
it so strong an antipathy, that the large majority Te 
of citizens, embayking heartily in the revolution the Sacred 
againstthem, lent themselves to all the orders B2"4- 
of Pelopidas and his colleagues; who, on their part, had no 
other thought but to repel the common enemy. The Theban- 
government now became probably democratical in form; 
and still more democratical in spirit, from the unanimous 
ardour pervading the whole mass. Its military force was 
put under the best training; the most fertile portion of the 
plain north of Thebes, from which the chief subsistence of 
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the city came, was surrounded by a ditu. aul a palisade, 1 
to repel the éxpected Spartan invasion; and the memorable 
Sacred Band was now for the first time organized. This 
was ,a brigade of 300 hoplites, called the Lochus orregi- 
ment of the city, as being consecrated to the defence of 
the Kadmeia or acropolis.2 It was put under constant 
arms and training at the public expense, like the Thousand 
at Argos, of whom mention was made in my fifty-fifth 
chapter. It consisted of youthful citizens from the best 
families, distinguished for their strength and courage amidst 
the severe trials of the palestra in Thebes, and it was 
marshalled in such manner that each pair of neighbouring 
soldiers were at the same time intimate friends; so that the 
whole band were thus*kept together by ties which no 
dangers could sever. At first its destination, under Gorgidas 
its commander (as we see by the select Three Hundred 
who fought in 424 B.c. at the battle of Deljum?), was to 
serve as front rank men for the general body of hoplites 
to follow. Bat from a circumstance to be mentioned pres- 
ently, it came to be employed by Pelopidas and Epaminondas 
as a regiment by itself, and in a charge was thén found 
irresistible. 4 ; 

We must remark that the Thebans had always been 
Epaminon- good soldiers, both as hoplites and as cavalry. 
das. The existing enthusiasm therefore, with the 
more sustained training, only raised good soldiers into 
much better. But Thebes was now blest with another 
good fortune, such as had never yet befallen her. She 
found among her citizens a leader of the rarest excellence. 
It is now for the first time that Kpaminondas the son of 
Polymnis begins ¢o stand out in the public life of Greece. 
His family, poor rather than rich, was among the most 
ancient in Thebes, belonging to those Gentes called Sparti, 


§ Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 38. 

2 Plutarch, Pelopid. c. 18, 19, 

3 Diodor. xii. 70. 

These pairs of neighbours who 
fought sideby side at Delium, were 
called Heniochi and Parabate— 
Charioteers and Side-companions; 
a name borrowed from the analogy 
of chariot-fighting, as described in 
the Iliad and probably in many of 
the lost epic poems; the charioteer 
being himself an excellent warrior, 
though occuyied for the moment 


with other duties—Diomédés and 
Sthenelus, Pandarus and A‘dneas, 
Patroklus ayd Automedon, &c. 

* Plutarch, Pelopidag c. 18, 19. 

‘O cuvtayleic bd 'Emaptvwvdo 
tepog Adyoe (Hieronymus apud Athe- 
neum, xiii, p. 602 A.). There was 
a Carthaginian military division 
which bore the same title, com- 
posed of chosen and wealthy 
citizens, 2500 in number (Diodor. 
xvi. 80). 
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whose heroic progenitors were said to have sprung from 
the dragon’s teeth sown by Kadmus.! He seems to have 
been now of middle age; Pelopidas was younger, and of a 
very rich family; yet the relations between the two were 
those of equal and intimate friendship, tested in a day of 
battle wherein the two were ranged side by side as 
hoplites, and where Epaminondas had saved the life of his 
wounded friend, at the cost of several wounds, and the 


greatest possible danger, to himself.? 
Epaminondas had discharged, with punctuality, those 


military and gymnastic duties which were in- 
cumbent on every Theban citizen. 
told that in the gymnasia he studied to acquire 
the maximum of activity rather than of strength; 
the nimble movements of a runner and wrestler 
—not the heavy muscularity, purchased in part 
by excessive nutriment, of the Beeotian pugilist.3 
He also learned music, vocal and instrumental, 
and dancing ; by which in those days was meant, 
not simply the power of striking the lyre or 
blowing the flute, but all that belonged to the 
graceful, expressive, and emphatic, management 


1 Pausan. viii. 11, 5. 

Dikzarchus, only one generation 
afterwards, complained that he 
could not find out the name ofthe 
mother of Epaminondas (Plutarch, 
Agesil. c. 19). 

2 Plutarch, Pelop.c, 4; Pausan. ix. 
18,1, According to Plutarch, Epami- 
nondas had attained the age of forty 
years, before he became publicly 
known (De Occ. Vivendo, p.1129C.),. 

Plutarch affirms that the battle 
(in which Pelopidas was desperately 
wounded and saved by Epaminon- 
das) took place at Mantineia, when 
they were fighting on the side of 
the Lacedemonians, under King 
Agesipolis, against the Arcadians; 
the Thebans being at that time 
friends of Sparta, and having sent 
a contingent to her aid. 

I do not understand what battle 
Plutarch can here mean. The 
Thebans were never so united with 
Sparta, as to send any contingent 


VOL. IX. 


His previ- 
ous char- 
acter and 
training— 
musical and 
intellec~ 
tunl as 
well as 
gymnastic, 
Conversa- 
tion with 
philoso- 
phers, So- 
kratic as 
wellas Py- 
thagorean. 


But we are 


to her aid, after the capture of 
Athens (in 404 8.c.). Most critics 
think that the war referred to by 
Plutarch is, the expedition con- 
ducted by Agesipolis against Man- 
tineia, whereby the city was broken 
up into villages—in 385 B.0.: see 
Mr. Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici ad 
385 B.o. But, in the first place, 
there cannot have been any Theban 
contingent then assisting Ag-si- 
polis; for Thebes was on terms un- 
friendly with Sparta—and certainly 
was not her ally. In the next 
place, there does not seem to havea 
been any battle, according to Xe- 
nophon’s account, 

I therefore am disposed to ques- 
tion Plutarch’s account, as toth sg 
alleged battle of Mantineia; though 
I think it probable that Epaminon.- 
das may have saved the life of 
Pelopidas at some earlier conflict, 
before the peace of Antalkidas. 

* Cornel. Nepos, Epamin. c. 2: 


3 
Zz 
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either of the voice or of the body; rhythmical pronun- 
ciation, exercised by repetition of the poets—and disci- 
Soa movements, for taking part in a choric festival with 
ecoming consonance. amidst a crowd of citizen performers. 
Of such gymnastic and musical training, the combination 
of which constituted an accomplished Grecian citizen, the 
former predominated at Thebes, the latter at Athens. 
Moreover at Thebes, the musical training was based more 
upon the flute (for the construction of which, excellent 
reeds grew near the Lake Kopais); at Athens more upon 
the lyre, which admitted of vocal accompaniment by the 
player. The Athenian Alkibiadést was heard to remark, 
when he threw away his flute in disgust, that flute-playing 
was a fit occupation for the Thebans, since they did not 
know how to speak; and in regard to the countrymen of 
Pindar? generally, the remark was hardly less true than 
contemptuous. On this capital point, Epaminondas 
formed a splendid exception. Not only had he learnt the 
lyre? as well as the flute from the best masters, but also, 
dissenting from his brother Kapheisias and his friend 
Pelopidas, he manifested from his earliest years an ardent 
intellectual impulse which would have been remarkable 
even inan Athenian. He sought with eagerness the conver- 
sation of the philosophers within his reach, among whom 
were the Theban Simmias and the Tarentine Spintharus, 
both of them once companions of Sokratés; so that the 
stirring influence of the Sokratic method would thus find 
its way, partially and at second-hand, to the bosom of 
Epaminondas. As the relations between Thebes and 
Athens, ever since the close of the Peloponnesian war, 
had become more and more friendly, growing at length 
into alliance and joint war against the Spartans—we may 
reasonably presume that he profited by teachers at the 
latter city as well as at the former. But the person to 
whom he particularly devoted himself, and whom he not 


Plutarch, Apophth. Reg. p. 192 D.; ? Pindar, Olymp. vi. 90. 
Aristophan. Acharn, 872. apy2toy Sverdoc—Borwrtroy by, &e. 
Compare the citations in Athe- ? Aristoxenus mentions the flute, 


nus, X. p. 417, The perfection of Cicero and Cornelius Nepos the lyre 
form required in the runner was (Aristoxen. Fr. 60 ed. Didot. ap. 
also different from that required in Athene. iv. p. 184; Cicero, Tuse. 
the wrestler (Xenoph. Memor. fii. Disp. i.2,4; Cornel. Nepos, Eprn- 
8, 4; iii. 10, &). min, c. 2), 

1 Plutarch, Alkib. c. 2 
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only heard as a pupil, but tended almost as a son, durin 

the close of an aged life—was, a Tarentine exile name 

Lysis;a member of the Pythagorean brotherhood, who, 
from causes which we cannot make out, had sought shelter 
at Thebes and dwelt there until his death. With him,as 
well as with other philosophers, Epaminondas discussed 
all the subjects of study and inquiry then afloat. By per- 
severance in this course for some years, he not only 
acquired considerable positive instruction, but also became 
practised in new and enlarged intellectual combinations; 
and was, like Periklés,2 emancipated from that timorous 
interpretation of nature which rendered so many Grecian 
commanders the slaves of signs and omens. His patience 
as a listener, and his indifference to showy talk on his own 
account, were so remarkable, that Spintharus (the father 
of Aristoxenus), after numerous conversations, with him, 
affirmed that he had never met with any one who under- 


stood more or talked less.3 


1 Aristoxenus, Frag. 11, ed. Didot; 
Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. p. 583; 
Cicero, De Offic. i. 44, 155; Pausan. 
ix. 13, 1; Adlian, V. H. iii. 17. 

The statement (said to have been 
given by Aristoxenus, and copied 
by Plutarch as well as by Jam- 
blichus) that lysis, who taught 
Epaminondas, had been one of the 
persons actually present in the 
synod of Pythagoreans at Kroton 
when Kylon burnt down the house, 
and that he with another had been 
the only persons who escaped— 
cannot be reconciled with chrono- 
logy. 

* Compare Diodor. xv. 52 with 
Piutarch, Periklés, c. 6, and Plu- 
tarch, Demosthenés, c. 20. 

1 Plutarch, De Gen. Socrat. p. 576 
D. pertzlanpe rarcdsiag drapopou xal 
reprttyc—(p. 685 D.) syv opiatyy 
tpopyny &y Qiiosogia—(p. 592 F.) 
Lrivdapoc 6 Tapa-tivog obx odtyov 
autw (Epaminondas) ocuvdvatpupas 
gvzab9a ypovoy, asi Symou Aéyst, w7)- 
écvi nou tTwv x09 gautov a/ieurwy 
dviatevyévat, pyts mAsiova yryvde- 
Rovts pyjtée shattova peyyoudvy. 


* 


Compare Cornel. Nepos, Epamin. 
c.5—and Plutarch, De Audiend. c. 
8. p. 39 F. 

We may fairly presume that this 
judgement of Spintharus was com- 
municated by him to his son Aris- 
toxenus, from whom Plutarch 
copied it; and we know that Aris- 
toxenus in his writings mentioned 
other particulars respecting Hpa- 
minondas(Atheneus, iv. p. 184). 
We see thus that Plutarch had 
access to good sources of informa- 
tion respecting the latter. And as 
he had composed a life of Epami- 
nondas (Plutarch, Agesil. c. 28), 
though unfortunately it has not 
reached us, we may be confident 
that he had taken some pains to 
collect materials for the purpose, 
which materials would naturally be 
employed in his dramatic dialogue, 
“De Genio Socratis.” This strength- 
ens our confidence in the interest- 
ing statements which that dialogue 
furnishes respecting the character 
of Epaminondas; as well ag in the 
incidental allusions intersperse! 
among Plutarch’s other writings. 


z2 
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Nor did such reserve proceed from any want of ready 
powers of expression. On the contrary, the 


ae eloquence of Epaminondas, when he entered 
big Unam;,. Upon his public career, was shown to be not 
position— merely pre-eminent among Thebans, but effec- 
Benisnolit. tive even against the best Athenian oppo- 
ical resent- nents.1 But his disposition was essentially 
ments, 


modest and unambitious, combined with a 
strong intellectual curiosity and a great capacity; a rare 
combination amidst a race usually erring on the side of for- 
wardness and self-esteem. Little moved by personal 
ambition, and never cultivating popularity by unworthy 
means, Epaminondas was still more indifferent on the 
score of money. He remained in contented poverty to the 
end of his life, not leaving enough to pay his funeral 
expenses, yet repudiating not merely the corrupting 
propositions of foreigners, but also the solicitous tenders 
of personal friends;? though we are told that, when once 
serving the costly office of choregus, he permitted his 
friend Pelopidas to bear a portion of the experse.? As 
he thus stood exempt from two of the besetting infirmities 
which most frequently misguided eminent Greek states- 
men, so there was a third characteristic not less estimable 
in his moral character; the gentleness of his political 
antipathies—his repugnance to harsh treatment of con- 
quered enemies—and hisrefusal to mingle in intestine blood- 
shed. If ever there were men whose conduct seemed to 
justify unmeasured retaliation, it was Leontiadés and his 
fellow-traitors. They had opened the doors of the Kadmeia 
to the Spartan Pheebidas, and had put to death the Theban 
leader Ismenias. Yet Epaminondas disapproved of the 
scheme of Pelopidas and the other exiles to assassinate 
them, and declined to take part in it; partly on pruden- 
tial grounds, but partly also on conscientious scruples.4 


1 Cornel. Nepos, Epaminond.c.5; 
Plutarch, Precept. Reip. Gerend. 
p. 819C, Cicero notices him as the 
only man with any pretensions to 
oratorical talents, whom Thebes, 
Corinth, or Argos had ever pro- 
duced (Brutus, c. 13, £0). 

2 Plutarch (De Gen. Soer. p. 583, 
5&4; Pelopid. c.3; Fab. Max.c. 27; 
Compar. Alcibiad. and Coriol.c. 4); 


Cornel. Nepos, Epamin. c. 4. 

* Plutarch, Aristoidés,c.1; Justin, 
vi. 8 

* Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. p. 576 
F. 'Exopswvwvda; 63, py nebwy we 
otstat Bédtiov eivat tabta py npao- 
ftv’ gixotws avtitzives mpbe & py 
mEpuxd, pyoe Soxtpater, napaxadov- 
P2VGG. 

oeeees Enet b& ob reiBer code 
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None of his virtues was found so difficult to imitate by his 
subsequent admirers, as this mastery over the resentful 


and vindictive passions. ! 


Before Epaminondas could have full credit for these 


virtues, however, it was necessary that he should 
give proof of the extraordinary capacities for 
action with which they were combined, and that 
he should achieve something to earn that ex- 
clamation of praise which we shall find his enemy 
Agesilaus afterwards pronouncing, on seeing 
him at the head of he invading Theban army 


Conduct of 
Epaminon- 
das at the 
Theban 
revolution 
of 379 Bc, 
—he ac- 
quires in- 
fluence, 
through 


near Sparta—“Oh! thou man of great deeds!"? 
In the year p.c. 379, when the Kadmeia was 
emancipated, he was as yet undistinguished in 
public life, and known only to Pelopidas with 
his other friends; among whom, too, his unambitious and 
inquisitive disposition was a subject of complaint as 
keeping him unduly in the background.3 But the unparal- 
leled phenomena of that year supplied a spur which over- 
ruled all backwardness, and smothered all rival inclinations. 
The Thebans, having just recovered their city by an 
incredible turn of fortune, found themselves exposed single- 
handed to the full attack of Sparta and her extensive con- 
federacy. Not even Athens had yet declared in their 
favour, nor had they a single other ally. Under such 


Pelopidas, 
in the mili- 
tary organi- 
zation of 
the city. 


rohAoUC, AMAA TAVTHY Wepyxapey 
tyv O60v, Egy aUtOv xehevEL Pdvon 
xv4apov Gyta xat avaltrcov epzatavat 
TOG XzLpOig, p2Tta TOD Bixaiou tH 
CUMMEPOYTL TMPOIHLGOMEYOY. 

Compare the same dialogue, p. 
624 B.; and Cornelius Nepos, Pelo- 

*pidas, c. 4. 

Isokratés makes a remark upon 
Evagoras of Salamis, which may 
be well applied to Epaminondas; 
that the objectionable means, with- 
out which the former could not 
have got possession of the sceptre, 
were performed by others and not 
by him; while all the meritorious 
and admirable functions of com- 
mand were reserved for Evagoras 
(Isokratés, Or. ix. (Evag.) s. 28). 

1 See the striking statements of 
Plutarch and Pausanias about 


Philopemen—xainep "Exapecvwvdou 
Ruvidpevog etyat prrktota Cyhwiye, 
to Cpactyptoy xal cuvetoy abtod xat 
Ono ypjpatwr anoles ioyupWs eut- 
peito, th 68 nea xat Babsi xat 
orapw napa tag ToAtTixas Ota- 
popag eupsvswy ob Suvdpevos, 8’ 
OPyHy xAt Othovetxtay, paddov ehdxee 
OTPATIWTLAHS J TOALTLAAS GPETHS 
olxsiog elvat. To the like purpose 
Pausanias, viii, 49, 2; Plutarch, 
Pelopidas, c. 25; Cornel. Nepos, 
Epamin. c. 3—“patiens admirandum 
in modum.” 

? Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 32. "Q 
TOD wsyahonoxypaves avipwroy! 

? Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. p.576E. 
"Enopswwba¢ 62, Bocwtioy anavtwy 
w@ renarGz0a4e. xpos abethy aziwy 
Stapsperv, Gu BAVC got xal axpodumoc. 
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circumstances, Thebes could only besaved by the energy ofall 
her citizens—the unambitious and philosophical as well as 
the rest. As the necessities of the case requiredsuchsimul- 
taneous devotion, so the electric shock of the recent re- 
volution was sufficient to awaken enthusiasm in minds much 
less patriotic than that of Epaminondas. He was among the 
first to join the victorious exiles in arms, after the contest 
had been transferred from the houses of Archias and 
Leontiadés to the open market-place; and he would prob- 
ably have been among the first to mount the walls of the 
Kadmeia, had the Spartan harmost awaited an assault. 
Pelopidas being named Beotarch, his friend Epaminondas 
was naturally placed among the earliest and most forward 
organizers of the necessary military resistance against the 
common enemy; in which employment his capacities 
speedily became manifest. Though at this moment almost 
an unknown man, he had acquired, in B.c. 371, seven years 
atterwards, so much reputation both as speaker and as 
general, that he was chosen as the expositor of Theban 
policy at Sparta, and trusted with the conduct of the battle 
of Leuktra, upon which the fate of Thebes hinged. Hence 
we may fairly conclude, that the well-planned and success- 
ful system of defence, together with the steady advance of 
Thebes against Sparta, during the intermediate years, was 
felt to have been in the main his work. ! 


The turn of politics at Athens which followed the 
acquittal of Sphodrias was an unspeakable benefit to the 
Thebans, in seconding as well as encouraging their defence. 
The Spartans, not unmoved at the new enemies raised up 
by their treatment of Sphodrias, thought it necessary to 


1 Bauch, in his instructive bio- 
graphy of Epaminondas (Epami- 
nondas, und Thebens Kampf um die 
Hegemonie: Breslau, 1834, p. 26), 
seems toconceive that Epaminondas 
was never employed in any public 
official post by his countrymen, 
until the period immediately pre- 
ceding the battle of Leuktra. I 
cannot concur in this opinion. It 
appears to me that he must have 
been preWiously employed in such 
posts as enabled him to show his 
military worth, For all the pro- 


ceedings of 871 8.0. prove that irf 
that year he actually possessed a 
great and established reputation, 
which must have been acquired by 
previous acts in a conspicuous 
position; and as he had no great 
family position to start from, his 
reputation was probably acquired 
only by slow degrees. 

The silence of Xenophon proves 
nothing in contradiction of this 
supposition; for he does not men- 
tion Epaminondas even at Leuktra., 
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make some efforts on their side. They organized on a moro 


systematic scale the military force of their 
confederacy, and even took some conciliatory 
steps with the view of effacing the odium of 
their past misrule.! The full force of their 
confederacy—including, as a striking mark of 
present Spartan power, even the distant Olyn- 
thians?—was placed in motion against Thebes 
in the course of the summer under Agesilaus; 
who contrived, by putting in sudden requisition 
a body of mercenaries acting in the service of 
the Arcadian town Kleitor against its neigh- 
bour the Arcadian Orchomenus, to make himself 
master or the passes of Kitheron, before the The- 


B.0. 378. 


Agesilaus 
marches to 
attack 
Thebes 
with the 
full force 
of the Spare 
tan con- 
federacy— 
good 
system of 
defence 
adopted by 
Thebes— 
aid from 
Athens 
under Cha- 
brias. 


bansandA thenians could havenotice ofhis passing 
the Lacedemonian border.? Then crossing Kitheron into 
Boeotia, he established his head-quarters at Thespia, a post 
already under Spartan occupation. From thence he com- 
menced his attacks upon the Theban territory, which he 
found defended partly by a considerable length of ditch 
and palisade—partly by the main force of Thebes, assisted 
by a division of mixed Athenians and mercenaries, sent 
trom Athens under Chabrias. Keeping on their own side 
of the palisade, the Thebans suddenly sent out their cavalry, 
and attacked Agesilaus by surprise, occasioning some loss. 
Such sallies were frequently repeated, until, by a rapid 
march at break of day, he forced his way through an 
opening in the breastwork into the inner country, which 
he laid waste nearly to the city walls.4 The Thebans and 
Athenians, though not offering him battle on equal terms, 
nevertheless kept the field against him, taking care to hold 
positions advantageous for defence. Agesilaus on his side 
did not feel confident enough to attack them against such 
odds. Yet on one occasion he had made up his mind to do 
so: and was marching up to the charge, when he was. 
daunted by the firm attitude and excellent array of the 
troops of Chabrias. They had received orders to await 
his approach, on a high and advantageous ground, without 
moving until signal should be given: with their shields. 
resting on the knee, and their spears protended. So im- 

1 Diodor, xv. 31. 


2 Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 64; Diodor. 
xv. 31, 


> Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 36-88, 
* Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 41, 
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posing was their appearance that Agesilaus called off his 
troops without daring to complete the charge.' After a 
month or more of devastations on the lands of Thebes, and 
a string of desultory skirmishes in which he seems to have 
lost rather than gained, Agesilaus withdrew to Thespie; 
the fortifications of which he strengthened, leaving Phe- 
bidas with a considerable force in occupation, and then 


leading back his army to Peloponnesus. | 
Phoebidas—the former captor of the Kadmeia—thus 


stationed at Thespie, carried on vigorous war- 


Agesilaus 

retires, fare against Thebes; partly with his own Spar 
Phebidasin tan division, partly with the Thespian hoplites, 
command who promised him unshrinking support. His 
Wiens incursions soon brought on reprisals from the 
var ot Thebans; who invaded Thespie, but were re- 
poainat pulsed by Pheebidas with the loss of all their 
Thebes—he plunder. In the pursuit, however, hurrying 
is defeated incautiously forward, he was slain by a sudden 


Increase of 
the Theban 
strength in 


turn of the Theban cavalry;? upon which all his 
troops fled, chased by the Thebans to the very 


Beotia, gates of Thespie. Though the Spartans, in 
sgainst the consequence of this misfortune, despatched by 
Spartan sea another general and division to replace 
pgerchies Phosbidas, the cause of the Thebans was greatly 
Baotian strengthened by their recent victory. They 


pushed their success not only against Thespie, 


but against the other Beotian cities, still held by local 
oligarchies in dependence on Sparta. At the same time 
these oligarchies were threatened by the growing strength 
of their own popular or philo-Theban citizens, who crowded 


in considerable numbers as exiles to T'hebes.? 


! Diodor. xv. 32; Polyen. ii.1, 2; 
Cornel. Nepos, Chabrias, c. 1.— 
“obnixo genu scuto”—Demosthen. 
cont. Leptinem, p. 479. 

The Athenian public having after- 
wards voted a statue to the honour 
of Chabrias, he made choice of this 
attitude for the design (Diodor. 
xv. 83). 

? Xen. Hellen. v.4, 42-45; Diodor. 
xv. 33. . 


> Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 46. ’Ex & 
TovToD Takty av ta twv BySxiws 
AVECWRINEITH, RAL EOTHATEVGVTO EtG 
Bzonias. xat etc tae Ghia 145 mEptote 
nidaq moderg. “O péstor Ujuog af 
avtwy etc tac Or Bac ansywos éy 
mhoutg Yap Taig TOAEoL Suvaoteion 
xalerstyxzcay, Warep tv Or Rater Ware 
“or Ob ev TANTAIC THig Tah|est Ob)oe 
swv Aaxeéatuoviwy Borfsing eésuvte. 
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A second expedition against Thebes, undertaken by 
Agesilaus in the ensuing summer with the main 4, ¢, 377, 
army of the confederacy, was neither more de- Second ex- 
cisive nor more profitable than the preceding. Redition of 
Though he contrived, by a well-planned strat- into Beotia 
agem, to surprise the Theban palisade and lay —hs gains 
waste the plain, he gained no serious victory; eieaace. 
and even showed, more clearly than before, his ne The- 
reluctance to engage except upon perfectlyequal quire 
terms.! It became evident that the Thebans steater and 
were not only strengthening their position in Bicones 
Beotia, but also acquiring practice in warfare Agesilaus 
and confidence against the Spartans; insomuch aia 
that Antalkidas and some other companions Pye hurt 
remonstrated with Agesilaus, against carrying ‘™ ‘°° '°* 
on the war so as only to give improving lessons to his 
enemies in military practice—and called upon him to strike 
‘some decisive blow. He quitted Beotia, however, after 
the summer’s campaign, without any such step.2 In his 
way he appeased an intestine conflict which was about to 
break out in Thespie. Afterwards, on passing to Megara, 
he experienced a strain or hurt, which grievously injured 
his sound leg (it has been mentioned already that he was 
lame of one leg), and induced his surgeon to 9.6, 37. 
open a vein in the limb for reducing the in- Kieompbro- 
flammation, When this was done, however, t¥s con- 
the blood could not bestopped until he swooned. Spartan” 
Having been conveyed home to Sparta in great force to 
suffering, he was confined to his couch for several ec ane 


months; and he remained during a much longer is stopped 


ee : by Mount 

time unfit for active command.3 Ritheron, 

The functions ofgeneral nowdevolvedupon the being un- 
able to get 


other king Kleombrotus, who in the next spring over the 
conducted the army of the confederacy toinvade passes—he 
Beotia anew. But on this occasion, the Athe- wine  * 
nians and Thebans had occupied the passes of qeoching 
Kitheron, so that he was unable even to enter ~°°"™ 
the country, and was obliged to dismiss his troops without 
achieving anything.¢ | . 
1 Xen. Hellen, v. 4, 47, 61. (certainly in part) to this campaign. 
The anecdotes in Polyenus Se 2 Diodor. xv. 83, 84; Plutarch, 
- 18-20), mentioning faint-hearted- Agesil. c. 26. 
ness and alarm among th? allies * Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 53, 
‘of Agesilausy are likely to apply * Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 69. 


* 
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His inglorious retreat excited such murmurs among the 


allies when they met at Sparta, that they resolved 


of Byatt "to fit out a large naval force, sufficient both to 
ee intercept the supplies of imported corn to 
under the’ Athens, and to forward an invading army by 
admiral sea against Thebes, to the Beotian port of 
Athenians Kreusis in the Krissean Gulf. The former 


send out a 
fleet under 


object was attempted first. Towards midsum- 


Chabrias— mer, @ fleet of sixty triremes, fitted out under 
victory of the Spartan admiral Pollis, was cruising in the 
Chabrias at : ee 
sea near = Augean; especially round the coast of Attica, 
erent near Augina, Keos, and Andros. The Athenians, 
of the who, since their recently renewed confederacy, 
battle of had been undisturbed by any enemies at sea, 
Arginuse. 


found themselves thus threatened, not merely 
with loss of power, but also with loss of trade and even 
famine; since theircorn-ships from the Euxine, though 
safely reaching Gerestus (the southern extremity of ku- 
boea), were prevented from doubling Cape Sunium. Feel- 
ing severely this interruption, they fitted out at Peirzus 
a fleet of 80 triremes,! with crews mainly composed 
of citizens; who, under the admiral Chabrias, in a 
sharply contested action near Naxos, completely defeated 
the fleet of Pollis, and regained for Athens the mastery of 
the’sea. Forty-nine Lacedemonian triremes were disabled 
or captured, eight with their entire crews.? Moreover, 
Chabrias might have destroyed all or most of the rest, had 
he not suspended his attack, having eighteen of his own 


! Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 61. évé3702v occasion of the transit of hostile 


adtot sie tag vave, &c. Boeckh (fol- 
lowed by Dr. Thirlwall, Hist. Gr. 
ch, 38. vol. v. p. 58) connects with 
this maritime expedition an In- 
scription (Corp. Insc. No. 84. p. 124) 
recording a vote ofgratitude, passed 
by the Athenian assembly in favour 
of Phanokytus, a native of Parium 
in the Propontis. But I think that 
the vote can hardly belong to the 
present expedition. The Athenians 
could not need to be inform@éd by 
a native of Parium about the move- 
ments of a hostile fleet near Agina 
and Keos. The information given 
by Phanokritus must have related 
more probably, I think, to some 


ships along the Hellespont, which 
a native of Parium would be the 
likely person first to discover and 
communicate. 

2 Diodor. xv. 35; Demosthen. cont, 
Leptin. c. 17. p. 480. 

I give the number of prize-ships 
taken in this action, as stated by 
Dempsthenés; in preference to 
Diodorus, who mentions a smaller 
number. The orator, in enumera- 
ting the exploits of Chabrias in 
this oration, not only speaks from 
a@ written memorandum in his hand, 

hich he afterwards causes to be 
read by the clerk—but also secmv 
exact and special as to numbers, 
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ships disabled, to pick up both the living men and the dead 
bodies on board, as well as all Athenians who were swim- 


ming for their lives. 


He did this (we are told‘) from 


distinct recollection of the fierce displeasure of the people 
against the victorious generals after the battle of Arginuse. 
And we may thus see, that though the proceedings on that 
memorable occasion were stained both by illegality and by 
violence, they produced a salutary effect upon the public 
conduct of subsequent commanders. Many a brave Athe- 
nian (the crews consisting principally of citizens) owed his 
life, after the battle of Naxos, to the terrible lesson ad- 
ministered by the people to their generals in 406 B.c., thirty 


years before. 


This was the first great victory (in September, 376 B.c. 2) 


which the Athenians had gained at sea since the 
Peloponnesian war; and while it thus filled them 
with joy and confidence, it led to a material 
enlargement of their maritime confederacy. The 
fleet of Chabrias—of which a squadron was 
detached under the orders of Phokion, a young 
Athenian now distinguishing himself for the first 
time and often hereafter to be mentioned—sailed 
victorious round the Aigean, made prize o 


so as to inspire greater confidence 
than usual. 

! Diodor. xv. 35. Chabrias ané- 
OYETH NAVTEAWS THY GWG, BvApAvN- 
ohic tHE av Apywovouts vaupzyizg, 
ty Y Tog vixysavta6 otpatyyou, 6 
Sypos ati peyahys edec7satas Gavatw 
nepigBahev, altinoapevog Ott 
TONG TETELEUTYAROTLG LATATHY 
vaumayt sy 4x EVabay syrapyy 

‘*ouy (see Wesseling and Stephens’s 
Note) wy RUTE THG TEPtaTaTEWE Opoire 
YEvopsvys Xvouvev3yn rabsiv noapz- 
niyo. Aioripancstag tod Sew- 
KRElv, AVEAZYETO TWY TOALTWY 
tude Stavnyopevouc, nat Tone 
pay Te Cwvtag Otéescwae, tod? 
Ge teteheutynxortze EVaden, Et 
Of PH Repl TxvTyy EYSvEtTOe THY Ent- 
P2heavy PAGiws ay Gravta toy nohe- 

. piwy otodhov Gréefetce, 

This passage illustrates what I 

ycmarked in my preceding Ch. lxiv. 

* respecting the battle of Arginusx 


B.C, 376-375. 


Extension 
of the 
Athenian 
maritime 
confeder- 
acy, in 
conse- 
quence of 
the victory 
f of Naxos. 


and the proceedings at Athens 
afterwards. I noticed that Diodorus 
incorrectly represented the excite- 
ment at Athens against the generals 
as arising from their having neg- 
lected to pick up the bodies of 
the slain warriors for burial—and 
that he omitted the more ¢mportant 
fact, that they left many living 
and wounded warriors to perish. 

It is curious, that in the first of 
the two sentences above cited, 
Diodorus repeats his erroneous 
affirmation about the battle of 
Arginuse; while in the second 
sentence he corrects the error, 
telling,us that Chabrias, profiting 
by the warning, took care to pick 
up thg living men on the wrecks 
and in the water, as well as the 
dead bodies. 

7 Plutarch, Phokion, ¢, 6; Plu- 
tarch, Camillus, c. 19. 
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twenty other triremes in single ships, brought in 3000 
prisoners with 110 talents in money, and annexed seven- 
teen new cities to the confederacy, as sending deputies 
to the synod and furnishing contributions. The discreet and 
conciliatory behaviour of Phokion, especially, obtained 
much favour among the islanders and determined several 
new adhesions to Athens.t To the inhabitants of Abdéra 
in Thrace, Chabrias rendered an inestimable service, by 
aiding them to repulse a barbarous horde of Triballi, who 
quitting their abode from famine, had poured upon the 
sea-coast, defeating the Abderites and plundering their 
territory. The citizens, grateful for a force left to defend 
their town, willingly allied themselves with Athens, whose 
confederacy thus extended itself to the coast of Thrace.? 
Having prosperously enlarged their confederacy to the 
pat aah east of Peloponnesus, the Athenians began to 
Circumnav. 2 at the acquisition of new allies in the 
igation of west. The fleet of 60 triremes, which had 
nosue ay recently served under Chabrias, was sent, under 
Timotheus the command of Timotheus, the son of Konon, 
etbes to circumnavigate Peloponnesus and alarm the 
nenian . . . 
fleet—his coast of Laconia; partly at the instance of the 
victory over ‘Thebans, who were eager to keep the naval 
cnoniaa force of Spart ied to prevent her 
demonian force of Sparta occupied, so as to prevent her 
feet—his from conveying troops across the Krissean 
extending Gulf from Corinth to the Beotian port of Kreu- 
the Athe- gis.3_ This Periplus of Peloponnesus—-the first 
federacy Which the fleet of Athens had attempted since 
zais just her humiliation at A\gospotami—coupled with 
eas | the ensuing successes, was long remembered by 
the countrymen of 'Timotheus. His large force, just dealing, 
and conciliatory professions, won new and valuable allies. | 
Not only Kephallenia, but the still more important island 
of Korkyra, voluntarfy accepted his propositions; and 
as he took care to avoid all violence or interference with 
the political constitution, his popularity all around aug- 
mented every day. Alketas, prince of the Molossi—the 
Chaonians with other Epirotic tribes—and the Akarna- 
nians on the coast—all embraced his alliance.4 While near 


1 Demosthen. cont, leptin. p.480; wards assassinated at Abdéra, 
Plutarch, Phokion, c. 7. * Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 62. 

2 Diodor. xv. 36. He states, by “Xen, Hellen. v, 4, 64; Diodor. 
mistake, that Chabrias was after- xv. 36. 
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Alyzia and Leukas on this coast, he was assailed by the 
Peloponnesian ships under Nikolochus, rather inferior in 
number to his fleet. He defeated them, and being shortly 
afterwards reinforced by other triremes from Korkyra, he 
became so superior in those waters, that the hostile fleet 
did not dare to show itself. Having received only 13 talents 
on quitting Athens, we are told that he had great difficulty 
in paying his fleet; that he procured an advance of money, 
from each of the sixty trierarchs in his fleet, of seven mine 
towards the pay of their respective ships; and that he also 
sent home requests for large remittances from the public 
treasury;! measures which go to bear out that honourable 
repugnance to the plunder of friends or neutrals, and care 
to avoid even the suspicion of plunder, which his panegyrist 
Isokratés ascribes to him.? This was a feature unhappily 
rare among the Grecian generals on both sides, and tending 
to become still rarer, from the increased employment of 
mercenary bands. 

The demands of Timotheus on the treasury of Athens 
were not favourably received. Though her naval 34 375. 
position was nowmore brilliant and commanding 4», ancial 
than it had been since the battle of Agospetam1 ditficulties 
—though no Lacedzemonian fleet shewed itself Of thease. 
to disturb her in the Augean3—yet the cost of the war 
began to be seriously felt. Privateers from the neighbour- 
ing island of Augina annoyed her commerce, requiring a 
perpetual coast-guard; while the contributions from the 
deputies to the confederate synod were not sufficient to 
dispense with the necessity of a heavy direct property-tax 
at home. 


1 Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 66; Isokratés, 
De Permutat. s. 116; Cornelius 
Nepos, Timotheus, c. 2. 

The advance of seven mine re- 
spectively, obtained by Timotheus 
from the sixty trierarchs under his 
command, is mentioned by De- 
mosthenés cont. Timotheum (c. 8, 
p. 1187), I agree with M. Boeckh 
(Public Economy of Athens, ii. 24. 
p. 294) in referring this advance 
to his expedition to Korkyra and 
other places in the Ionian Sea in 
875-374 B.O.; not to his subsequent 
expedition of 873 B.c,, to which 
Rehdantz, Lachmann, Schlosser, 


and others would refer it (Vitex 
Iphicratis, &c, p. 89). In the second 
expedition, it does not appear that 
he ever had really sixty triremes,' 
or sixty trierarchs, under him, Xen- 
ophon (Hellen. v. 4, 63) tells us 
that the fleet sent with Timotheus 
to Korkyra consisted of sixty ships; 
which is the exact number of trier- 
archs named by Demosthenés. 

3 Isokratés, Orat. De Permutat. 
g. 128, 131, 135, 

* Isokratés, De Permutat. s, 117; 
Cornel. Nepos, Timoth. c. 2. 

4 Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, 1, 
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In this synod the Thebans, as members of the con- 


She be- federacy, were represented.! Application was 
comes made to them to contribute towards the cost of 
jealous o 


Whegrow. Une naval war; the rather, as it was partly at 
ingstrength their instance that the fleet had been sent round 
of Thebes to the Ionian Sea. But the Thebans declined 


—steady : ; 
and vic- | compliance,? nor were they probably in any con- 
pea ha dition to furnish pecuniary aid. Their refusal 


Thebes in occasioned much displeasure at Athens, embit- 
RROEM: tered by jealousy at the strides which they had 
been making during the last two years, partly through the 
indirect effect of the naval successes of Athens. At the end 
of the year 377 B.c., after the two successive invasions of 
Agesilaus, the ruin of two home-crops had so straitened the 
Thebans, that they were forced to import corn from Pagase 
in Thessaly; in which enterprise their ships and seamen 
were at first captured by the Lacedemonian harmost at 
Oreus in Euboea, Alketas. His negligence however soon led 
not only to an outbreak of their seamen who had been taken 
prisoners, but also to the revolt of the town from Sparta, 
so that the communication of Thebes with Pagase became 
quite unimpeded. For the two succeeding years, there had 
been no Spartan invasion of Beeotia; since in 376 B.c., Kle- 
ombrotus could not surmount the heights of Kitheron— 
while in 375 B.c., the attention of Sparta had been occupied 
by the naval operations of Timotheus in the Ionian Sea. 
During these two years, the Thebans had exerted them- 
selves vigorously against the neighbouring cities of Beotia, 
in most of which a strong party, if not the majority of the 
population, was favourable to them, though the government 
was in the hands of the philo-Spartan oligarchy, seconded 
by Spartan harmosts and garrison. We hear of 
one victory gained by the Theban cavalry near Platea, - 
under Charon; and of another near Tanagra, in which 
Sai the Lacedzemonian harmost in that town, was 
slain.4 | 


’ See Isokratés, Or. xiv. (Plataic.) 8 droxvatdmevor xat yonuatwy etoro- 
€. 21,23; 37. paig xat dnotelarce c& Alylyyc, xat 
2 Xen. Hellen. vi.2,1, Oi Abyn- pvdaxaic tHe ywpac, exedouroay nav- 
vator, zubavopevous fev Ood@vtes ta oxchar tod nodepov. 
space to¢ OnBaiouc, yonuata 6° od 3 Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 46-55. 
cupBadrdopévous cig TO vautixdy, a¥TOt ¢ Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 15-25. 
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But the most important of all their successes was that 


of Pelopidas near Tegyra. That commander, 
hearing that the Spartan harmost, with his two 
(more: or) divisions in garrison at Orchomenus, 
had gone away on an excursion into the Lokrian 


Victory of 
Pelopidas 
at Tegyra 
over the 
Lacedx- 
monians. 


territory, made a dash from Thebes with the 
Sacred Band and a few cavalry, to surprise the place. It 
was the season in which the waters of the Lake Kopais 
were at the fullest, so that he was obliged to take a wide 
circuit to the north-west, and to pass by Tegyra, on the 
road between Orchomenus and the Opuntian Lokris. On 
arriving near Orchomenus, he ascertained that there were 
still some Lacedemonians in the town, and that no surprise 
could be effected ; upon which he retraced his steps. But 
on reaching Tegyra, he fell in with the Lacedemonian 
commanders, Gorgoleon and Theopompus, returning with 
their troops from the Lokrian excursion. As his numbers 
were inferior to theirs by half, they rejoiced in the encoun- 
ter; while the troops of Pelopidas were at,first dismayed, 
and required all his encouragement to work them up. But 
in the fight that ensued, closely and obstinately contested 
in a narrow pass, the strength, valour, and compact charge 
of the Sacred Band proved irresistible. The two Lacede- 
monian commanders were both slain; their troops opened, 
to allow the Thebans an undisturbed retreat; but Pelopi- 
das, disdaining this opportunity, persisted in the combat 
until all his enemies dispersed and fled. The neighbourhood 
of Orchomenus forbade any long pursuit, so that Pelopidas 
could only erect his trophy, and strip the dead, before 
returning to Thebes. ! 

This combat, in which the Lacedemonians were for 


the first time beaten in fair field by numbers 
inferior to their own, produced a strong sensa- 
tion in the minds of both the contending parties. 
The confidence of the Thebans, as well as their 
exertion, was redoubled; so that by the year 
374 B.c., they had cleared Beotia of the Lacede- 
monians, as well as of the local oligarchies which 
sustained them; persuading or constraining the 
cities again to come into union with Thebes, and 


1 Plutarch, Pelopidas, ¢c.17; Dio- 
dor. xv. 37. 
Xenophon does not mention the 


combat at Tegyra. 


The The- 
bans expel 
the Lacedw-* 
monians 
out of all 
Beeotia, ex- 
cept Or- 
chomenus— 
they reor- 
panise the 
Beeotian 
federation. 


Diodorus men- 
tions, what is evidently this battle, 
near Orchomenus; but he does not 
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reviving the Beeotian confederacy. Haliartus, Koréneia, 
Lebadeia, Tanagra, Thespie, Platea and the rest, thus 
became again Boeotian;! leaving out Orchomenus alone 
(with its dependency Cheroneia), which was on the borders 
of Phokis, and still continued under Lacedemonian occu- 
pation. In most of these cities the party friendly to Thebes 
was numerous, and the change, on the whole, popular; 
though in some the prevailing sentiment was such, that 
adherence was only obtained by intimidation. The change 
here made by Thebes, was, not to absorb these cities into 
herself, but to bring them back to the old federative system 
of Beeotia; a policy, which she had publicly proclaimed on 
surprising Platea in 431 3.c.2 While resuming her own 
ancient rights and privileges as head of the Beeotian feder- 


ation, she at the same time guaranteed to the other cities 


—by convention, probably express, but certainly implied— 
their ancient rights, their security, and their qualified 
autonomy, as members; the system which had existed down 
to the peace of Antalkidas. 

The position of the Thebans was materially improved 
by this re-conquest or re-confederation of Bootia. Becom- 
ing masters of Kreusis, the port of Thespiz,3 they for- 
tified it, and built some triremes to repel any invasion 
from Peloponnesus by sea across the Krissean Gulf. Feel- 
ing thus secure against invasion, they began to retaliate 
upon their neighbours and enemies the Phokians; allies 
of Sparta, and auxiliaries in the recent attacks on The- 
bes—yet also, from ancient times, on friendly terms with 


name Tegyra. 

Kallisthenés seems to have de- 
scribed the battle of Tegyra, and to 
have given various particulars re- 
specting the religious legends con- 
nected with that spot (Kallisthenés, 
Fragm. 3, ed. Didot, ap. Stephan. 
Byz. v. Tsy0pa). 

‘That the Thebans thus became 
again presidents of all Bootia, and 
revived the Beotian confederacy— 
is clearly stated by Xenophon, 
Hellen. v. 4, 63; vi. 1, 1. 

2 Thucyd. ii, 2, "Aveinev 6 xypu€ 
(the Theban herald after the Theban 
troops had penetrated by night into 
the middle of Platwa) ci tig Bubdetat 


ACTA TA NATPtA TWY TAaVTWY 
Botwtwy Evpyzysiv, tebat map’ 
UdTODS TA GmAx, vopitovtes aviat 
PrGtws TOUT Tw TpOTwW NHOTyWwHT Ely 
THY TOAty. 

Compare the language of the 
Thebans about ta natpta ty 
Bowwtwy (iii. 61, 65, 66). The de- 
scription which the Thebans give 
of their own professions and views, 
when they attacked Platza in 431 
B.c., may be taken as fair analogy 
to judge of their professions and 
views towards the recovered Bwo- 
tian towns in 376-375 B.O, 

3 Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 3: compare 
Diodar, xv. 53, 


Parr II,. 
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Athens.! So hard pressed were the Phokians—especially 


as Jason of Phere in Thessaly was at the same 
time their bitter enemy?—that unless assisted, 
they would have been compelled to submit to the 
Thebans, and along with them Orchomenus, in- 
cluding the Lacedemonian garrison then occupy- 
ing it; while thetreasures of the Delphiantemple 
would also have been laid open, in case the The- 


B.C. 874. 
They in- 
vade: 
Phokis— 
Kleombro- 
tus is scent 
thither 
with an 
army for 


defence— 
Athens 
makes a 
separate 
peace with 
the Lace- 
demonians. 


bans should think fit to seize them. Intima- 
tion being given by the Phokians to Sparta, 
King Kleombrotus was sent to their aid, by sea 
across the Gulf, with four Lacedemonian di- 
visions of troops, andan auxiliary body of allies.3 
This reinforcement, compelling the Thebans toretire, placed 
both Phokis and Orchomenus in safety. While Sparta thus 
sustained them, even Athens looked upon the Phokian 
cause with sympathy. When she saw that the Thebans 
had passed from the defensive to the offensive—partly by 
her help, yet nevertheless refusing to contribute to the 
cost of her navy—her ancient jealousy of them became 
again so powerful, that she sent envoys to Sparta to pro- 
pose terms of peace. What these terms were, we are 
not told; nor does it appear that the Thebans even received 
notice of the proceeding. But the peace was accepted at 


! Diodor. xv. 31; Xen. Hellen. 
vi. 3, 1; iii, 5, 21. 

? Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 21-27. 

7 Xen. Hellen. vi. 1,1; vi. 21. 

This expedition of Kleombrotus 
to Phokis is placed by Mr. Fynes 
Clinton in 375 B.c. (Fast. Hel. ad 
376 B.c.). To me it scems to belong 
rather to 374 B.c. It was not under- 
taken until the Thebans had re- 
conquered all the Beotian citics 
(Xen. Hell. vi. 1,1); and this oper- 
ution seems to have occupied them 
all the two years—376 and 3875 B.c. 
see v. 4, 63, where the words ob?’ 
ty ub Tipdfsog mepenicuos must be 
understood to include, not simply 
the time which Timothous took in 
actually circumnavigating Pelopon- 
nesus, but the year which he spent 
afterwards in the Ionian Sea, and 
the time which he occupied in per- 


Vor. IX. 


forming his exploits near Korkyra, 
Leukas, and the neighbourhood 
generally. The ‘Periplus’, for which 
Timotheus was afterwards honoured 
at Athens (see Aischines cont. 
Ktesiphont, c. 90 p. 458) meant the 
exploits performed by him during 
the year and with the fleet of the 
‘Periplus’. 

Itis worth notice that the Pythian 
games were celebrated in this year 
374 B.C.— ext Bwxparidov apyovtuc; 
that is, in the first quarter of that 
archon, or the third Olympic year; 
about the beginning of August. 
Chabrias won a prize at these games 
with a chariot and four; in cele- 
bration of which, he afterwards gave 
a splendid banquet at the point 
of seashore called K6lias, near 
Athens (Demosthen. cont, Nexram, 
c. 11. p, 1356). 
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Sparta, and two of the Athenian envoys were despatched 
at once from thence, without even going home, to Korkyra ; 


for the purpose of notifying the peace to Timotheus, and 


ordering him 


Athens. ! 


This proposition of the Athenians, 


forthwith to conduct his fleet back to 


made seemingly in 
a moment of impetuous dissatisfaction, was 


B,C. 874, 

Demand much to the advantage of Sparta, and served 

made BOR somewhat to countervail a mortifying revelation 

duwmonians Which had reached the Spartans a little before 

from Thes- from a different quarter. 

eae Polydamas, an eminent citizen of Pharsalus 

Pharsalus. in Thessaly, came to Sparta to ask for aid. He 
had long been on terms of hospitality with the 

Polydamas © : : 

of Phar-  Liacedzemonians; while Pharsalus had not merely 

salus 


been in alliance with them, but was for some 
time pee by one of their garrisons.2. In the 
usual state of Thessaly, the oreat cities Larissa, 
Phere, Pharsalus, and others, ¢ zach holding some 
smaller cities in a state of dependent alhance, were in 
disagreement with each other, often even in actual war. 
Jt was rare that they could be brought to concur in a 
common vote for the election of a supreme chief or Tagus. 
At his own city of Pharsalus, Polydamas was now in the 
ascendent, enjoying the confidence of all the great family 
factions who usually contended for predominance; to such 
a degvee, indeed, that he was entrusted with the custody 
of the citadel and the entire management of the revenues, 
receipts as well as disbursements. Being a wealthy man, 
“hospitable and ostentatious in the Thessalian fashion”, he ad- 
vanced money from his own purse to the treasury whenever 
it was low, and repaid himself when public funds came in. 


applies to 
Sparta for 
aid against 
Phere. 


4 Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, 1, 2. 
Kallias seems to have been one 
of the Athenian envoys (Xen. : 


salians with their public revenucs 
helps us to understand how Philip 
of Macedon afterwards got into his 


Hellen. vi. 3, 4). 

2 Diodor. xiv. 82. 

* Xen. Hellen, vi. 1,3. Kai dnote 
pey evens etn, map’ éxvton mpogetifer 
Grote 5& meptyévoito tis sige, 
dnehdp3avev’ ny OF xat GrAwe prddse 
vog TE KUL peyahonpenns TOV Becca 
Atxdy Todnov. 

Such loose dealing of the Thes- 


hands the management of their 
harbours and customs-duties (De- 
mosthen. Olyntb. i. p. 15; ii. p. 20). 
It forms o striking contrast with 
the exactness of the Athenian 
people about their public receipts 
and disbursements, as testified in 
the inscriptions yet remaining, 
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But a greater man than Polydamas had now arisen in 
Thessaly—Jason, despot of Pherae; whose for- Jason of 
midable power, threatening the independence of one 
Pharsalus, he now came to Sparta to denounce. character 
Though the force of Jason can hardly have 4 for 
been very considerable when theSpartans passed power. 
through Thessaly, six years before, in their repeated ex- 
peditions against Olynthus, he was now not only despot of 
Phere, but master of nearly all the Thessalian cities (as 
Lykophron of Pherz had partially succeeded in becoming 
thirty years before,!) as wellas of a large area of tributary 
circumjacent territory. The great instrument of his 
dominion was, a standing aud well-appointed force of 6000 
mercenary troops, from all parts of Greece. He possessed 
all the personal qualities requisite for conducting soldiers 
with the greatest effect. His bodily strength was great; 
his activity indefatigable; his self-command, both as to 
hardship and as to temptation, alike conspicuous. Always 
personally sharing both in the drill and in the gymnastics 
of the soldiers, and encouraging military merits with the 
utmost munificence, he had not only disciplined them, but 
inspired them with extreme warlike ardour and devotion 
to his person. Several of the neighbouring tribes, together 
with Alketas prince of the Molossi in Epirus, had been 
reduced to the footing of his dependent allies. Moreover 
he had already defeated the Pharsalians, and stripped them 
of many of the towns which had once been connected with 
them, so that it only remained for him now to carry his 
arms against their city. But Jason was prudent as well 
as daring. Though certain of success, he wished to avoid 
the odium of employing force, and the danger of having 
malcontents for subjects. He therefore proposed to Poly- 
damas in a private interview, that he (Polydamas) should’ 
bring Pharsalus under Jason’s dominion, accepting for 
himself the second place in Thessaly, under Jason installed 
as Tagus or president. ‘The whole force of Thessaly thus 


1 Xen. Hellen, ii. 3, 4. credit. Before that time, Epami- 

The story (told in Plutarch, De nondas was too little known to be 
Gen. Socrat. p. 583 F.) of Jason worth corrupting; moreover, Jason 
sending a large sum of money to did not become tagus of Thessaly 
Thebes, at some period anterior to until long after the recapture of 
the recapture of the Kadmeia, for the Kadmeia (Ken. Hellen, vi. 1, 
the purpose of corrupting Epami- 18, 19). 
nondas—appears not cntitled to 
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united, with its array of tributary nations around, would 
be decided!y the first power in Greece, superior on land 
either to Sparta or Thebes, and at sea to Athens. And as 
to the Persian king, with his multitudes of tnwarlike slaves, 
Jason regarded him as an enemy yet easicr to overthrow;. 
considering what had been achieved first by the Cyreians, 
and afterwards by Agesilaus. 

Such were the propositions, and such the ambitious. 
inisweadent hopes, which the energetic despot of Phere had 
dealing laid before Polydamas; who replied, that he 
with Poly- himself had long been allied with Sparta, and 

" that he could take no resolution hostile to her 
interests. “Go to Sparta, then (rejoined Jason), and give 
notice there, that I intend to attack Pharsalus, and that it 
is for them to afford you protection. If they cannot comply 
with the demand, you will be unfaithful to the interests of 
your city if you do not embrace my offers.” It was on this 
mission that Polydamas was now come to Sparta, to 
announce that unless aid could be sent to him, he should 
be compelled unwillingly to sever himself from her. “Re- 
collect (he concluded) that the enemy against whom you 
will have to contend is formidable in every way, both from 
personal qualities and from power; so that nothing short 
of a first-rate force and commander will suffice. Consider 
and tell me what you can do.” 

The Spartans, having deliberated on the point, re- 
The Lace. turned a reply in the negative. Already a large 
dwmonians force had been sent under Kleombrotus as 
ee essential to the defence of Phokis; moreover 
able to the Athenians were now the stronger power at 
spore ony sea. Lastly, Jason had hitherto lent no active 
Thessaly— assistance to Thebes and Athens—which he 
they dis- would assuredly be provoked to do, if a Spartan - 
arent army interfered against him in Thessaly. Accord- 
a refusal. ingly the Ephors told Polydamas plainly, that 

@e comes . ° 

eo toting they were unable to satisfy his demands, recom- 
with Jason, mending him to make the best terms that he 
Pe could both for Pharsalus and for himself. Re- 
asus of turning to Thessaly, he resumed his negotiation 

ees’ with Jason, and promised substantial compliance 
with what was required. But he entreated to be spared 
the dishonour of admitting a foreign garrison into the 
citadel which had been confidentially entrusted to his care; 
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engaging at the same time to bring his fellow-citizens into 
voluntary union with Jason, and tendering his two sons as 
hostages for faithful performance. All this was actually 
brought to pass. The politics of the Pharsalians were 
gently brought round, so that Jason, by their votes as well 
as the rest, was unanimously elected Tagus of Thessaly. ' 
The dismissal of Polydamas implied a mortifying con- 
fession of weakness on the part of Sparta. It yviaence 
marks too an important stage in the realdecline ¢f the 
es cline of 
of her power. Light years before, at the spartan 
instance of the Akanthian envoys backed by the power 
: during the 
Macedonian Amyntas, she had sent three power- Jast eight 
ful armies in succession to crush the liberal and years. 
promising confederacy of Olynthus, and to re-transfer the 
Grecian cities on the sea-coast to the Macedonian crown. 
The region to which her armies had been then sent, was 
the extreme verge of Hellas. The parties in whose favour 
she acted, had scarcely the shadow of a claim, as friends or 
allies; while those against whom she acted, had ueither 
done nor threatened any wrong to her: moreover the main 
ground on which her interference was invoked, was to 
hinder the free and equal confederation of Grecian cities. 
Now, a claim, and a strong claim, is made upon her by 
Polydamas of Pharsalus, an old friend and ally. It comes 
from a region much less distant; lastly, her political interest. 
would naturally bid her arrest the menacing increase of 
an ageressive power already so formidable as that of Jason. 
Yet so seriously has the position of Sparta altered in the 
last eight years (382-374 B.c.) that she is now compelled 
to decline a demand which justice, sympathy, and political 
policy alike prompted her to grant. So unfortunate was 
it for the Olynthian confederacy, that their honourable and 
—well-combined aspirations fell exactly during those few’ 
years in which Sparta was at her maximum of powcr! 
So unfortunate was such coincidence of time not only for 
Olynthus, byt for Greece generally: — since nothing but 
Spartan interference restored the Macedonian kings to the 
sea-coast, while the Olynthian confederacy, had it been 
allowed to expand, might probably have confined them to 


1 See the interesting account of compelled greatly to abridge (in 
this mission, and the speech of Xen. Hellen. vi. 1, 4-18). 
Polydamas, which I have been 
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the interior, and averted the death-blow which came upon 
Grecian freedom in the next generation from their hands. 
The Lacedemonians found some compensation for 


B.O, 374. 


Peace be- 
tween 
Athens and 
Sparta— 
broken off 
almost im- 
mediately. 
The Lace- 
damonians 
declare war 
again, and 
resume 
their plans 
upon 

Zak ynthus 
and Kor- 
kyra. 


their reluctant abandonment of Polydamas, in 
the pacific propositions from Athens which 
liberated them from one of their chicf enemies. 
But the peace thus concluded was scarcely even 
brought to execution. 'Timotheus being ordered 
home from Korkyra, obeyed and set sail with 
his fleet. He had serving along with him some 
exiles from Zakynthus; and as he passed by 
that island in his homeward voyage, he disem- 
barked these exiles upon it, aiding them in 
establishing a fortified post. ‘Against this pro- 
cceding the Zakynthian government laid com- 
plaints atSparta, where it was so deeply resented, 
that redress having been in vain demanded at 


Athens, the peace was at once broken off, and war again 


declared. 


A Lacedemonian squadron of 25 sail was dese 


patched to assist the Zakynthians, ' while plans were formed 


‘Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, 


3; Diodor. of Leuktra. 


xv. 45. 

The statements of Diodorus are 
not clear in themselves; besides 
that on some points, though not 
in the main, they contradict Xeno- 
phon. Diodorus states that those 
exiles whom Timotheus brought 
back to Zakynthus, were the philo- 
Spartan leaders, who had been 
recently expelled for their misrule 
under the empire of Sparta. The 
statement must doubtless be incor- 
rect. The exiles whom Timotheusgs 
restored must have belonged to the 
anti-Spartan party in the island. 

But Diodorus appears to me to 
have got into confusion by repre- 
senting that universal and turbu- 
lent reaction against the philo- 
Spartan oligarchies, which really 
did not take place until after the 
battle of Leuktra—as if it had 
taken place some three years ear- 
lier. The events recounted in 
Diodor. xv. 40, seem to me to be- 
long to a period after the battle 


Diodorus also seems to have made 
a mistake in saying that the Athe- 
nians sent Ktesiklés as auxiliary 
commander to Zaukynthus (xv. 46) 3 
whereas this very commander is 
announced by himself in the next 
chapter (as well as by Xenophon, 
who calls him Séesiklés) as sent 
to Korkyra (Hellen. v. 2, 10). 

I conceive Diodorus to have in- 
advertently mentioned this Athe- 
nian expedition under Stesiklés or 
Ktesiklés, twice over; once as sent 
to Zakynthus—then again, as sent 
to Korkyra, The latter is the truth. 
No Athenian expedition at alt 
appears on this occasion to have 
gone to Zakynthus; for Xenophon 
enumerates the Zakynthians among 
those who helped to fit out the 
fleet of Mnasippus (v. 2, 3). 

On the other hand, I see no 
reason for calling in question the 
reality of the two Lacedemonian 
expeditions, in the last half of 374 
B,.Cc,—one under Aristokratés to 
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for the acquisition of the more important island of Kor- 
kyra. The fleet of Timotheus having now been removed 
home, a malcontent Korkyrean party formed a conspiracy 
to introduce the Lacedemonians as friends, and betray the 
island to them. A Lacedemonian fleet of 22 triremes 
accordingly sailed thither, under colour of a voyage toSict- 
ly. But the Korkyrzan goveru:nent, having detected the 
plot, refused to receive them, took precautions for defence, 
and sent envoys to Athens to entreat assistance. 

The Lacedemonians now resolved to attack Korkyra 
openly, with the full naval force of their confed- 
eracy. By the joint efforts of Sparta, Corinth, 
Leukas, Ambrakia, Elis, Zakynthus, Achaia, 
Epidaurus, '‘Croezen, Hermioné, and Halieis— 


0. 373. 
Lacedemo- 
nian armn- 
ment under 


: Mnasippus 
strengthened by pecuniary payments from other collected ’ 
confederates, who preferred commuting their from allthe 

é ; - es confeder- 
obligation to serve beyond sea—a fleet of sixty ates, 
triremes and a body of 1500 mercenary hoplites, invades 

Korkyra. 


were assembled; besides some Lacedaemonians, 
probably Helots or Neodamodes.' At the same time, 
application was sent to Dionysius the Syvracusan despot, 
for his cooperation against Korkyra, on the ground that 
the connection of that island with Athens had proved once, 
and might prove again, dangerous to his city. 

It was in the spring of 373 z.c. that this force proceeded 
against Korkyra, under the command of the 


Lavedemonian Mnasippus; who, having driven ee tae 
in the Korkyrean fleet with the loss of four fhe city 
triremes, Janded on the island, gained a victory, Seconreie 
and confined the inhabitants within the walls ie ae 


of the city. He next carried lus ravages round 
the adjacent lands, which were found in the highest state 
of cultivation and full of the richest produce; fields admi- 
rably tilled—vineyards in surpassing condition—with splen- 
did farm-buildings, well-appointed wine-cellars, and abund- 


Zakynthos, the other under Alkidas 
to Korkyra--which Diodorus men- 
tions (Diod. xv. 45, 46). Itis true 
that Xenophon does not notice 
either of them; but they are noway 
inconsistent with the facts which 
he does state. 

1Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, 3, 5, 16: 


compare v. 2, 21—about the com- 
mutation of personal service for 
money. 

Diodorus (xv. 47) agrees with 
Xenophon in the main about the 
expedition of Mnasippus, though 
differing on several other contem- 
porary points. 
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ance of cattle as well as labouring-slaves. The invading 
soldiers, while enriching themselves by depredations on 
cattle and slaves, became so pampered with the plentiful 
stock around, that they refused to drink any wine that was 
not of the first quality.! Such is the picture given by 
Xenophon, an unfriendly witness, of the democratical Kor- 
kyra, in respect of its landed economy, at the time when 
it was invaded by Mnasippus ; a picture not less memorable 
than that presented by Thucydidés (in the speech of Archi- 
damus), of the flourishing agriculture surrounding demo- 
cratical Athens, at the moment when the hand of the 
Peloponnesian devastator was first felt there in 431 B.c.2 

With such plentiful quarters for his soldiers, Mnasip- 
pus encamped on a Inll near the city walls, 


red cutting off those within from supplies out ofthe 
blocked up country, while he at the same time blocked up 
supplies. the harbour with his fleet. The Korkyrzans 
intercepted soon began to be in want. Yet they seemed 
begins—no to have no chance of safety except through aid 
hope of | from the Athenians; to whom they had sent 
copt in aid envoys with pressing entreaties, and who had 
ee now reason to regret their hasty consent (in the 
Reinforce. preceding year) to summon home the fleet of 
cree ones Timotheus from the island. However, ‘Timo- 
Athens— theus was again appointed admiral of a new 
scares fleet to be sent thither; while a division of 600 
preparing peltasts, under Stesiklés, was directed to be 
under Ti- despatched by the quickest route, to meet the 
motheus. 


immediate necessities of the Korkyrseans, during 


1Xen, Hellen. vi. 2, 6. ’Enetdy 
$2 ané8y (when Mnasippus landed), 
expater te tHE YAS ust eorou Ekerp- 
YAOpevyY prev TAYAALWs AA TELUTEU- 
pevyvy THY yWpav, peyahonperaic Oe 
OLXY G26 RAL OlyWVAs RATEGKEVATPEVOUS 
éyousay ext twy dypWy' Wer’ Epasay 
TOUS OTPUTLMTAs ete TOUTO THUOHS 


YRv abet@y (of the Athenians) 7 
Gpnpov Eyer, zal ody Fooov Bou 
Gusivov sceigyaorat, 

Compare the earlier portion of 
the same speech (c. 80), and the 
second speech of the same Archi- 
damus (ii. 11). 

‘To the same purpose Thucydidés 


ehOsiv, wet’ odx elederv niverv, el wy 
avboopiag etn. Kati avipanode 5¢ xai 
Rooxyparta naprodkha Hrioxeto Ex TW 
AY pwr. 

Oivov, implied in the antecedent 
word olv@vacg, is understood after 
nivew, 

2 Thucyd. i. 82. (Speech of Archi- 
damus) py) yop dAdo te voptonte thy 


speaks, respecting the properties 
of the wealthy men established 
throughout the area of Attica—oi 
d2 buvatol xaka xijpata xata thy 
yWprv olxodoptare te xai nohutedsae 
“ATAGKEUAIC ArOAWAEexdte¢ (f. 6, by 
the invasion)—Thucyd, ii. 65, 

7 The envoys from Korkyra to 
Athens (mentioned by Xencphons 
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the delays unavoidable in the preparation of the main fleet 
and its circumnavigation of Peloponnesus. The peltasts 
were conveyed by land across Thessaly and Epirus, to the 
coast opposite Korkyra; upon which island they were 
enabled to land through the intervention of Alketas 
solicited by the Athenians. ‘hey were fortunate enough 
to get into the town; where they not only brought the news 
that a large Athenian fleet might be speedily expected, but 
also contributed much to the defence. Without such 
encouragement and aid, the Korkyrzans would hardly have 
held out; for the famine within the walls increased daily; 
and at length became so severe, that many of the citizens 
deserted, and numbers of slaves were thrust out. Mnasippus 
refused to receive them, making public proclamation that 
every one who deserted should be sold into slavery; and 
since deserters nevertheless continued to come, he caused 
them to be scourged back to the city-gates. As for the 
unfortunate slaves, being neither received by him nor re- 
admitted within, many perished outside of the gates from 
sheer hunger. 1! 

Such spectacles of misery portended so visibly the 
approaching hour of surrender, that the besieging 
army became careless, and the general insolent. 
Though his military chest was well-filled, through 
the numerous pecuniary payments which he had 


Mnasippus 
becomes 
careless 
and inso- 
lent from 
over-con- 


received from allies in commutation of personal 
service—yet he had dismissed several of his 


fidence—he 
otfends his 


mercenaries without pay, and had kept all of Méfreenaries 
them unpaid for the last two months. His pres- kyreans 
ent temper made him not only more harsh to- make 2. 
wards his own soldiers,? but also less vigilant sany— 
in the conduct of the siege. Accordingly the jinisippus 
besieged, detecting from their watch-towers the and slain— 
negligence of the guards, chose a favourable [1° C4 
opportunity and made a vigorous sally. Mnasip- with pro- 

} Visions. 


pus, on seeing his outposts driven in, armed 


v. 2,9) would probably cross Epirus 
and Thessaly, through the aid of 
Alketas. This would be a much 
quicker way for them than the 
ecircumnavigation of Peloponnesus ; 
and it would suggest the same way 
for the detachment of Stesiklés 
presently to be mentioned, 


4 Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, 15. 

2 Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, 16. 

‘O @ ad Myacurnes Opwy t2dta 
dvopité te Ssov obx Hon Eyewy ti 
mOhty, xab mept tobe pisbepipou 
EXZLVONPYEL, RAL TOUS Pév Tivag AYTWD 
anopisioug émenoinzet, tote 8 ous 
xal Svoiv Aon pyviv dpsre to 
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himself and hastened forward with the Lacedemonians 
around him to sustain them; giving orders to the officers 
of the mercenaries to bring their men forward also. But 
these officers replied, that they could not answer for the 
obedience of soldiers without pay; upon which Mnasippus 
was so incensed, that he struck them with his stick and with 
the shaft of his spear. Such an insult inflamed still farther 
the existing discontent. Both officers and soldiers came to 
the combat discouraged and heartless, while the Athenian 
peltasts and the Korkyreean hoplites, rushing out of several 
gates at once, pressed their attack with desperate energy. 
Mnasippus, alter displaying great personal valour, was at 
length slain, and all his troops, being completely routed, 
fled back to the fortified camp in which their stores were 
preserved. Hven this too might have been taken, and the 
whole armament destroyed, had the besieged attacked it at 
once. But they were astonished at their own success. 
Mistaking the numerous camp-followers for soldiers in re- 
serve, they retired back to the city. 

Their victory was however so complete, as to re-open 
easy communication with the country, to procure sufficient 
temporary supplies, and to afford a certainty of holding out 
until reinforcement from Athens should arrive. Such rein- 
forcement, indeed, was already on its way, and had been 
announced as approaching to Hypermenés (second under 
Mecnten the deceased Mnasippus), who had nowsucceed- 
ofthe Athe- ed to the command. ‘Terrified at the news, he 
pian rein- hastened to sail round from his station—which 
—Hyper- he had occupied with the fleet to block up the 
menés, suc- harbour—to the fortified camp. Here he first 
cessor of 
Mnasippus, put the slaves, as well as the property, aboard 
Seay ke of his transports, and sent them away; remaining 
armament, himself to defend the camp with the soldiers and 
leaving Ns marines—but remaining only a short time, and 
much prop- then taking these latter also aboard the triremes. 
erty be- —__ He thus completely evacuated the island, making 

off for Leukas. But such had been the hurry— 
and so great the terror lest the Athenian fleet should arrive 
—that much corn and wine, many slaves, and even many 
sick and wounded soldiers, were left behind. To the 
victorious Korkyrzans, these acquisitions were not needed 


pico, cnx anopwy, Ws edéyeto, ypnpatwy, do, 
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to enhance the value of a triumph which rescued them from 


capture, slavery, or starvation. ! 


The Athenian fleet had not only been tardy in arriving, 


so as to incur much risk of finding the island 
already taken—but when it did come, it was 
commanded by Iphikratés, Chabrias, and the 
orator Kallistratus2—not by Timotheus, whom 
the original vote of the people had noininated. 
It appears that Timotheus—who (in April 
373 3B.c.), when the Athenians first learnt that 
the formidable Lacedzmonian fleet had begun 
to attack Korkyra, had been directed to proceed 
thither forthwith with a fleet of 60 triremes— 
found a difficulty in manning his ships at Athens, 
and therefore undertook a preliminary cruise 


B.C, 373, 


Tardy ar- 
rival of the 
Athenian 
fleet—it ig 
commanded 
not by 
Timotheus, 
but by Iphi- 
kratés— 
causes of 
the delay— 
preliminary 
voyage of 
Timotheus, 
very long 
protracted. 


to procure both seamen and contributory funds, 
from the maritime allies. His first act was to transport 
the 600 peltasts under Stesiklés to Thessaly, where he 
entered into relations with Jason of Phere. He persuaded 
the latter to become the ally of Athens, and to further the 
march of Stesiklés with his division by land across 
Thessaly, over the passes of Pindus, to Epirus; where 
Alketas, who was at once the ally of Athens, and the 
dependent of Jason, conveyed them by night across the 
strait from Epirus to Korkyra. Having thus opened im- 
portant connection with the powerful Thessalian despot, 
and obtained from him a very seasonable service, together 
(perhaps) with some seamen from Pagasz to man his fleet 
—Timotheus proceeded onward to the ports of Macedonia, 
where he also entered into relations with Amyntas, re- 
ceiving from him signal marks of private favour—and 
then to Thrace as well as the neighbouring islands. His 
voyage procured for him valuable subsidies in money and 
supplies of seamen, besides some new adhesions and de- 
yuties to the Athenian confederacy. 

This preliminary cruise of Timotheus, undertaken 
with the general purpose of collecting means | , ,., 
for the expedition to Korkyra, began in the ~””'” 
month of April or commencement of May 373 z.c.3 

! Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, 18-26; Diodor. 
xv. 47. 
2 Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, 39. 


3 [The manner in which I have 
described the preliminary cruise of 


On 


Timotheus, will be found (I think) 
the only way of uniting into one 
consistent narrative the scattered 
fragments of information which 
we possess respecting his proceed- 
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departing, 


Discontent 
at Athens, 
in consec- 
quence of 
the absence 
of Timo- 
theus—., 
distress of 
the arma- 
ment as- 
sembled at 
Kalauria— 
Iphikratés 
and Kallis- 
tratus ac- 
cuse Timo- 
theus., 
Iphikratés 
named 
admiral in - 
his place. 


fngs in this year. 

The date of his setting out from 
Athens is exactly determined by 
Demosthenés, adv. Timoth. p, 1186 
—the month Munychion, in the 
archonship of Sokratidés—April 
373 3B.c. Diodorus says that he 
proceeded to Thrace, and that he 
acquired several new members for 
the confederacy (xv. 47); Xenophon 
states that he sailed towards the 
islands (Hellen. vi. 2, 12); two 
statements not directly the same, 
yet not incompatible with each 
other. In his way to Thrace, he 
would naturally pass up the 
Eubeean strait and aloug the coast 
of Thessaly. 

We know that Stesiklés and his 
peltasts must have got to Korkyra, 
not by sea circumnavigating Pelo- 
ponnesus, but by land across Thes- 
saly and Epirus; a much quicker 
way. Xenophon tells us that the 
Athenians “asked Alketas to help 
them to cross over from the main- 
land of Epirus to the opposite is- 
land of Korkyra; and that they 
were in consequence Carried across 
by night"—Adxétov 62 sderfinoay 
auvdtahiBacar tuvtove xab odtor 
piv vuxtds Graxopisigvtes nov 
THS yWpas, cloyday sis thy noAcv. 
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it appears, he had given orders to such of the 
allies as were intended to form part of the ex- 
pedition, to assemble at Kalauria (an island off 
Troezen, consecrated to Poseidon), where he 
would himself come and take them up to proceed 
onward. Pursuant to such order, several contin- 
gents mustered at this island; among them the 
Beeotians, who sent several triremes, though in 
the preceding year it had been alleged against 
them that they contributed nothing to sustain 
the naval exertions of Athens. 
stayed out a long time. Reliance was placed 
upon him, and upon the money which he was to 
bring home, for the pay of the fleet; and the 
unpaid triremes accordingly fell into distress and 


But Timotheus 


Now these troops could not have 
got to Epirus without crossing 
Thessaly; nor could they have 
crossed Thessaly without the per-— 
mission and escort of Jason. More- 
over, Alketas himself was the de- 
pendent of Jason, whose goodwill 
was therefore doubly necessary 
(Xen. Hellen. vi. 1, 7). 

We farther know that in. the year 
preceding (374 8.C.), Jason was not 
yet in alliance with Athens, nor 
even inclined to become 80, though 
the Athenians were very anxious 
for it (Xen. Hellen, vi.1, 10). But 
in November 373 B.c., Jason (as 
well as Alketas) appears as the 
established ally of Athens; not as 
then becoming her ally for the 
first time, but as so completely an 
established ally, that he comes to 
Athens for the express purpose of 
being present at the trial of Timo- 
theus and of deposing in his favour 
—Agtxopevou yap ’Ahxétov xat 'Iase- 
“96 We tovVtTOv (Timotheus) év to 
Matpaxtypimyt pynvi tw én’ "Aotaiou 
apyovtog, ent tov aYWva Toy 
tToUTOU, PonAnodvtwy abtw xat 
Aatayopevwy Vig THY olxiav tHY év 
Tletparet, &c. (Demosthen. adv. 
Timoth. c. 5. p. 1190), Again— 
Ad<oy 6% todtev (Timotheus) e€ace 
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disorganization at Kalauria, awaiting his return.t In 
the mean time, fresh news reached Athens that Korkyra 
wasmuch pressed; so that great indignation was felt against 
the absent admiral, for employing in his present cruise a 
precious interval essential to enable him to reach the island 
in time. Iphikratés (who had recently come back from 
serving with Pharnabazus, in an unavailing attempt to 
reconquer Egypt for the Persian king) and the orator 
Kallistratus, wereespecially loud in their accusationsagainst 
him. And as the very salvation of Korkyra required 
pressing haste, the Athenians cancelled the appointment 
of Timotheus even during his absence—naming Iphikratés, 
Kallistratus, and Chabrias, to equip a fleet and go round 
to Korkyra without delay.? 

Before they could get ready, Timotheus returned; 
bringing several new adhesions to the confederacy, with 
a flourishing account of general success.? He went down 


Tous WY Bev Toy EnitHSelwy xal 
clxztwy adT@ andvtwy, ete 62 xat 
"Adxétou zai Tacovoc, cuppa- 
YW GytTWy Optiv, pokes pv |eet- 
obnte apeivat (Demosthen. ib. c. 3. 
p. 1187). We see from hence there- 
fore that the first allianco between 
Jason and Athens had been con- 
tracted in the early part of 373 B.C. ; 
we sec farther that it had been 
contracted by Timotheus in his 
preliminary cruise, which is the 
only reasonable way of explaining 
the strong interest felt by Jason 
as well as by Alketas in tho fate 
of Timotheus, inducing them to 
take the remarkable step of coming 
to Athens to promote his acquittal. 
It was Timothens who had first 
made the alliance of Athens with 
Alketas (Diodor. xv. 36; Cornel. 
Nepos, Timoth. c. 2), a year or 
two before. 

Combining all the circumstances 
here stated, I infer with confidence, 
that Timotheus, in his preliminary 
cruise, visited Jason, contracted 
alliance between him and Athens, 
and prevailed upon him to forward 
the division of Stesiklés across 


Thessaly to Epirus and Korkyra. 

In this oration of Demosthenés, 
there are three or four exact dates 
mentioned, which are a great aid 
to the understanding of the histori- 
cal events of the time. That oration 
is spoken by Apollodorus, claiming 
from Timotheus the repayment of 
money lent to him by Pasion the 
banker, father of Apollodorus; and 
the dates specified are copied from 
entries made by Pasion at the time 
in his commercial books (c. 1. p. 
1186; c. 9. p. 1197), 

1 Demosthen. adv. Timoth. c. 8, 
p. 1183 dytsfoy pév tH otpateups 
xatarehvoliar éy Karaupia, &c.—ibid, 
c. 10. p. 1199. npnoyxe yap tw peyv 
Bowwztiw apyovtt napa tu2tov (Timo- 
theus) thy tpopny toig év trig vaual 
nipuhapBavers @x Ya TWY XOt- 
v@y cuvtatewy H prsbovopta 
AVTD otpatevdpate ta Os y py 
pata o) (Timotheus) a&rayte 
sEéhkebac €x TOV ooppayov 
xat of der abtdy Adyov axodonvat. 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 2, 12, 13, 
39; Demosthen. adv. Timoth. c. & 
p. 1188. 

* Diodor. xv. 47. 
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to Kalauria to supply the deficiencies of funds, and make up 
for the embarrassments which his absence had occasioned. 


Return of But he could not pay the Bootian trierarchs 
Timotheus without borrowing money for the purpose on his 
sation ia owncredit; for though the sum brought home 
aa from his voyage was considerable, it would 
him, but appear that the demands upon him had been 
tpenead greater still. At first an accusation, called for 
intil the im consequence of the pronounced displeasure 
return of of the public, was entered against him by Iphi- 
from kratés and Kallistratus. But as these two had 
Korkyra. been named joint admirals for the expedition 


to Korkyra, which admitted of no delay—his trial 
was postponed until the autumn; a postponement ad- 
vantageous to the accused, and doubtless seconded by his 


friends, ! 


Meanwhile Iphikratés adopted the most strenuous 


Rapid and measures for accelerating the equipment of his 
energetic , fleet. In the present temper of the public, and 
of Iphi- in the known danger of Korkyra, he was allowed 
krat’s tc,,. (though perhaps ‘Timotheus, a few weeks earlier, 
kyra—his | would not have been allowed) not only to impress 
manage, seamen in the port, but even to coerce the 
ment ofthe trierarchs with severity,? and to employ all the 
one triremes reserved for the coast-guard of Attica, 
Kephal- as well as the two sacred triremes called Paralus 
sonia, he and Salaminia. He thus completed a fleet of 
flight of | seventy sail, promising to send back a large 
the Lace- portion of it directly, if matters took a favour- 
from Kor- able turn at Korkyra. Expecting to find on the 
Eyre: watch for him a Lacedemonian fleet fully equal 


to his own, he arranged his voyage so as to combine the 
maximum of speed with training to his seamen, and with 
preparation for naval combat. The larger sails of an 
ancient trireme were habitually taken out of the ship 


1TI collect what is here stated 
from Demosthen. adv. Timoth. c. 3. 
p. 1188; c. 10. p. 1199. It is there 
said that Timotheus was about to 
sail home from Kalauria to take 
his trial; yet it is certain that his 
trial did not take place until the 
month Memakterion or November. 
Accordingly the trial must have 


been postponed, in consequence of 
the necessity for Iphikratés and 
Kallistratus going away at once to 
preserve Korkyra. 

7 Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, 14. ‘O 88 
(Iphikratés) exet xatéoty otpatynyos, 
parka OFgwe tag vais exANpsdtoO, xab 
TONE ThLnpapyous Hvayxate, 
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revious to a battle, as being inconvenient aboard: Iphi- 
feratés left such sails at Athens,—employed even the 
smaller sails sparingly—and kept his seamen constantly at 
the oar; which greatly accelerated his progress, at the same 
time that it kept the men in excellent training. Every 
day he had to stop, for meals and rest, on an enemy’s shore; 
and these halts were conducted with such extreme dexterity 
as well as precision, that the least possible time was con- 
sumed, not enough for any local hostile force to get, 
together. On reaching Sphakteria, Iphikratés learnt for 
the first time the defeat and death of Mnasippus. Yet not 
fully trusting the correctness of his information, he still 
persevered both in his celerity and his precautions, until 
he reached Kephallenia, where he first fully satisfied 
himself that the danger of Korkyra was past. The excel- 
lent management of Iphikratés throughout this expedition 
is spoken of in terms of admiration by Xenophon.! 

Having no longer any fear of the Lacedemonian fleet, 

the Athenian commander probably now sent a6 goos on 
back the home-squadron of Attica which he had_ to Korkyra, 
been allowed to take, but which could ill be cee 
spared from the defence of the coast.2 After surprise the 
making himself master of some of the Kephal- t™ Syra- 
lenian cities, he then proceeded onward to remes sent 
Korkyra; where the squadron of ten triremes PY Piony: | 
from Syracuse was now on the point of arriving; aid of 
sent by Dionysius to aid the Lacedemoniaus, °P?4t** 
but as yet uninformed of their flight. Iphikratés, posting 
scouts on the hills to give notice of their approach, set 
apart twenty triremes to be ready for moving at the first 
signal. So excellent was his discipline (says Xenophon), 
that “the moment the signal was made, the ardour of all 
the crews was a fine thing to see; there was not a man 
who did not hasten at a run to take his place aboard.”3 
The ten Syracusan triremes, after their voyage across from 
the lapygian cape, had halted to rest their men on one of 
the northern points of Korkyra; where they were found by 
Iphikratés and captured, with all their crews and the ad- 
miral Anippus; one alone escaping, through the strenuous 
efforts of her captain, the Rhodian Melanépus. Iphikratés 
returned in triumph, towing his nine prizes into the har- 


# Xen. Hellen, vi. 2, 27, 32. ? Compare vi, 2, 14—with vi. 2, 39, 
3 Xen. Hellen, vi, 2, 34. 
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Thecrews, being sold or ransomed, yield- 


ed to him a sum of 60 talents; the admiral Anippus was 
retained in expectation of a higher ransom, but slew him- 
self shortly afterwards from mortification. ! 

Though the sum thus realised enabled Iphikratés for 


the time to pay his men, yet the suicide of 


Iphikraté : : : ; 

ipwant of Anippus was a pecuniary disappointment to 
money him, and he soon began to need money. This 

> 11¢ . . . : . 

home Kal. consideration induced him to consent to the 
listratus to return of his colleague Kallistratus; who— 
Athens— : ‘ 

ie hinds an orator by profession, and not on friendly 
work for terms with Iphikratés—had come out against 


his seamen 
at Korkyra 


his own consent. Iphikratés had himself singled 


—he ob- out both Kallistratus and Chabrias as his 
a colleagues. He was not indifferent to the value 
in Akar- of their advice, nor did he fear the criticisms, 
eee even of rivals, on what they really saw in his 
proceedings. But he had accepted the command under 


hazardous circumstances; not only from the insulting dis- 
placement of Timotheus, and the provocation consequently 
given to a powerful party attached to the son of Konon— 
but also under great doubts whether he could succeed in 
relieving Korkyra, in spite of the rigorous coercion which 
he applied to man his fleet. Had the island been taken 
und had Iphikratés failed, he would have found himself 
exposed to severe crimination, and multiplied enemies, at 
Athens. Perhaps Kallistratus and Chabrias, if left at 
home, might in that case have been among his assailants— 
so that it was important to him to identify both of them 
with his good or ill success, and to profit by the military 
wbility of the latter as well as by the oratorical talent of 


the former.2 As the result 


4 Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, 35, 38; Dio- 
dor. xv. 47, 

We find a story recounted by 
Diodorus (xvi. 57), that the Athe- 
nians under Iphikratés captured, 
off Korkyra, some triremes of Dio- 
nysius, carrying sacred ornaments 
to Delphi and Olympia. They 
detained and appropriated the 
valuable cargo, of which Dionysius 
afterwards loudly complained. 

This story (if there be any truth 
in it) can hardly allude to any 


of the expedition, however, 


other triremes than those under 
Anippus. Yet Xenophon would 
probably have mentioned the story, 
if he had heard it; since it pre- 
sents the enemies of Sparta as 
committing sacrilege. And whether 
the triremes were carrying sacred 
ornaments or not, it is certain that 
they were coming to take part in 
the war, and were therefore legit- 
imate prizes. 

2 Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, 39. The 
meaning of Xenophon here is not 
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was altogether favourable, all such anxieties were removed. 
Tphikratés could well afford to part with both his col- 
leagues; and Kallistratus engaged, that if permitted to go 
home, he would employ all his efforts to keep the fleet well- 
‘paid from the public treasury; or if this were impracticable, 
that he would labour to procure peace.! So terrible are 
the difficulties which the Grecian generals now experience 
in procuring money from Athens (or from other cities 
in whose service they are acting), for payment of their 
troops! Iphikratés suffered the same embarrassment 
which Timotheus had experienced the year before—and 
which will be found yet more painfully felt as we advance 
forward in the history. For the present he subsisted 
his seamen by finding work for them on the farms of the 
Korkyreans, where there must doubtless have been ample 
necessity for repairs after the devastations of Mnasippus; 
while he crossed over to Akarnania with his peltasts and 
hoplites, and there obtained service with the townships 
friendly to Athens against such others as were friendly to 
Sparta; especially against the warlike inhabitants of the 
strong town called Thyrieis.? 
The happy result of the Korkyrean expedition, im- 
parting universal satisfaction at Athens, was not less 
eneficial to Timotheus than to Iphikratés. It was in 
November 373 z.c., that the former, as well as his queestor 
or military treasurer Antimachus, underwent each his trial. 
Kallistratus, having returned home, pleaded against the 
questor, perhaps against Timotheus also, as one of the 


very clear, nor is even the text 
perfect. 
"Eyw pev 3% tavtyy thy otpzthylay 


be wanting)... .. pyte xatabiae 
Gupws pnts “~ITApPshOy oxivePar 
[NGEv, PEYAroppovoy tos ep’ gruTHD 


thy 'lovxpxtovg Ody Fxtota sratvw 
inertaxaits rpocehéaGar xehed- 
oar exzutw (this shows that Iphi- 
kratés himself singled them out) 
Kaditotpatay te tov byp7yopov, od 
pero eénityderov Guta, xai Xafpiay, 
parka otpatnytxoy voprtopevov, Eire 
{ap Ppovipoug adtoVg Hyodpsyosg etvat, 
ovpodrous AcBelv sBovrAEto, awppoy 
por Soxet Searpalzctar cette av tte 
mahoug vopiGw, outw Fpacing 
(some words in the text seem to 
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TODTO pot Goxsi avopdg stvar, 

I follow Dr. Thirlwall’s transla- 
tion of 00 pada entt7Sz.0v, which 
appears to me decidedly preferable. 
The word ypize (vi. 3, 3) shows that 
Kallistratus was an unwilling col- 
league. 

‘Xen. Hellen. vi. 8, 8. bxoayd- 
pevog yao ‘Ipexpates (Kallistratus) 
elavtoy noler, F ypnpata reper, 
TH vauTLXM, FH slojvyy nothasry, do. 

2 Xen. Hellen, iv. 2, 37, 88, 
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accusers; ! though probably in a spirit of greater gentleness 
and moderation, in consequence of his recent joint success 


2.0, 373.  e#ndofthe general good temper prevalent in the 
Favourable city. And while the edge of the accusation 
ee against Timotheus was thus blunted, the de- 


opinion at fence was strengthened not merely by numerous 
Athens, in citizen friends speaking in his favour with in- 
quence of creased confidence, but also by the unusual 
the success phenomenon of two powerful foreign supporters. 
ihe trial. At the request of ‘Timotheus, both Alketas of 
of Timo- Hpirus, and Jason of Phere, came to Athens 
theus went F ‘ : 

off easily— & little before the trial, to appear as witnesses 
ghson and: 30 his favour. They were received and lodged 
come to by him in his house in the Hippodamian Agora, 
support § the principal square of the Peireus. And as he 
him—his . é 
quastor is Was then insome embarrassment for want of 
condemned money, he found it necessary to borrow various 
to death. articles of finery in order to do them honour 
—clothes, bedding, and two silver drinking-bowls— 
from Pasion, a wealthy banker near at hand. These two 
important witnesses would depose to the zealous service 
and estimable qualities of Timotheus; who had inspired 
them with warm interest, and had been the means of 
bringing them into alliance with Athens; an alliance, 
which they had sealed at once by conveying Stesiklés and 
his division across Thessaly and Epirus to Korkyra, The 
minds of the Dikastery would be powerfully affected by 
seeing before them such a man as Jason of Phere, at that 
moment the most powerful individual in Greece; and we 
are not surprised to learn that Timotheus was acquitted. 
His treasurer Antimachus, not tried by the same Dikastery, 
and doubtless not so powerfully befriended, was less for- 
tunate. He was condemned to death, and his property 
confiscated; the Dikastery doubtless believing, on what 
evidence we do not know, that he had been guilty of fraud 
in dealing with the public money, which had caused serious 
injury ata most important crisis. Under the circumstances 
of the case, he was held responsible ag treasurer, for the 
pecuniary department of the money-levying command con- 
fided to Timotheus by the people. 


1 Demosthen. cont. Timoth. o. 9. p. 1197, 1198. 
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As to the military conduct, for which Timotheus 


himself would be personhlly accountable, we can 
only remark that having been invested with the 
command for the special purpose of relieving the. 
besieged Korkyra, he appears to have devoted an 
unreasonable length of time to his own self-orig- 
inated cruise elsewhere; though such cruise was 
in itself beneficial toAthens; insomuch thatifKor- 
kyra had really been taken, the people would have 
had good reason forimputing the misfortune to his 
delay.! And although he was now ea bata his 
reputation suffered so much by the whole affair, 
that in the ensuingspring he was glad to accept an 


§ The narrative here given of the 
events of 373 B.C., so far as they 
concern Timotheus and Iphikratés, 
appears to me the only way of 
satisfying the exigences of the case, 
and following the statements of 
Xenophon and Demosthenés. 

Schneider in his note, indoed, 
implies, and Rehdantz (Vite Iphi- 
cratis, &c. p. 86) contends,. that 
Iphikratés did not take the com- 
mand of the fleet, nor depart from 
Athens, until after tho trial of 
Timotheus. There ar@ some ex- 
pressions in the oration of Demos- 
thenés, which might seem to 
countenance this supposition; but 
it will be found hardly admissible, 
if we attentively study the series 
of facts. 

1, Mnasippus arrived with his 
armament at Korkyra, and began 
the siege, either before April, or 
at the first opening of April, 378 
B.C, For his arrival there, and the 
good condition of his fleet, was 
known at Athens before Timotheus 
received his appointment as ad- 
miral of the fleet for the relief of the 
island (Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, 10, 11,12). 

2. Timotheus sailed from Peirzus 
on this appointed voyage, in April, 
873 B.C. 

3, Timotheus was tried at Athens 
fa November 373 8.0.; Alketas and 


Timotheus 
had been 
guilty of 
delay, not 
justifiable 
under the 
circum- 
stances— 
though ac- 
quitted, his 
reputation 
su ffered— 
he accepts 
command 
under 
Persia. 


Jason being then present, as allies 
of Athens and witnesses in his 
favour. 

Now, if the truth were, that 
Iphikratés did not depart from 
Athens with his fleet until after 
the trial of Timotheus in Novem- 
ber, we must suppose that the siego 
of Korkyra by Mnasippus lasted 
seven months, and the cruise of 
Timotheus nearly five months. Both 
the one and the other are alto- 
gether improbable. The Athenians 
would never have permitted Kor 
kyra to incur so terrible a chance 
of capture, simply in order to wait 
for the trial of Timotheus. Xeno- 
phon does not expressly say how 
long the siege of Korkyra lasted; 
but from his expressions about the 
mercenaries of Mnasippus (that 
already pay was owing to them 
for as much as two months—xat 
Buoiv HOy pyvotv—vi. 2, 16), we 
should infer that it could hardly 
have lasted more than three months 
in all. Let us say, that it lasted 
four months; the siege would then 
be over in August; and we know 
that the fleet of Iphikratés arrived 
just after the siege was concluded. 

Besides, is it credible, that Timo- 
theus—named as: admiral for the 
express purpose of relieving Kor- 
kyra, and knowing that Mnasippus 


23B2 
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invitation of the Persian. satraps, who offered him-the com- 
mand of the Grecian mercenaries iff their service for the 


was already besieging the place 
with a formidable feet — would 
have spent so long a time as five 
months in his preliminary cruise ? 

I presume Timotheus to have 
stayed out in this cruise about two 
months; and even this length of 
time would be quite sufficient to 
raise strong displeasure against him 
at Athens, when the danger and 
privations of Korkyra wero made 
known as hourly increasing. At 
the time when Timotheus came 
back to Athens, he found all this 


displeasure actually afloat against - 


him, excited in part by the strong 
censures of Iphikratés and Kallis- 
tratus (Dem. cont. Timoth. p. 1187. 
c. 8). The adverse oratious in the 
public assembly, besides inflaming 
the wrath of the Athenians against 
him, caused a vote to be passed 
deposing him from his command 
to Korkyra, and nominating in his 
place Iphikratés, with Chabrias and 
‘Kallistratus. Probably those who 


proposed this vote would at the 


same time give notice that they 
intended to prefer a judicial ac- 
cusation against Timotheus for 


breach or neglect of duty. But it: 


would be the interest of all parties 
to postpone actual trial until the 
fate of Korkyra should be deter- 
mined, for which purpose the saving 


of time would be precious, Already 


too much time had been lost, and 
Iphikratés was well aware that his 
whole chance of success depended 
upon celerity; while Timotheus 
and his friends would look upon 
postponement as an additional 
chance of softening the public dis- 
pleasure, besides enabling them to 
obtain the attendance of Jason and 
Alketas. Still, though trial was 
postponed, Timotheus was from 
this moment under impeachment. 


The oration composed by Demos- 
thenés therefore (delivered by Apol- 
lodorus as plaintiff, several years 
afterwards) — though speaking 
loosely, and notdistiaguishing the 
angry specches against Timotheus 
in the public assembly (in Tune 
873 B.c., or thereabouts, whereby 
his deposition was obtained), from 
the accusing speeches against him 
at his actual trial in November 
873 B.C., before the dikastery —is 
nevertheless not incorrect insaying 
—énerdy 8 ansyetpoto7 On pev by” 
Opadv otputyyos Org tO wh meprmdrcpoas 
Hedonovsqaoy, enixptocr O€ naps 
SéGorto cite tov O7pov, siting tHS 
psytotyns Tuywy (c. 3. p. 1187)~and 
again respecting his coming from 
Kalauria to Athens—pé)).wy totvey 
tatankeiy eri-eny xpiaw, é&v Karav- 
pla daveifetar, de. (p. 1188-1189), 
That Timotheus had been handod 
over to the people for trial — that: 
he was sailing back from Kalauria. 
for his trial--might well be asserted. 
reapecting his position in the month 
of June, though his trial did not 
actually take place until November, 
I think it cannot be doubted that 
the triremes at Kalauria would: 
torm a part of that fleet which 
actually went to Korkyra. under. 
Iphikratés; not waiting to go 
thither until after the trial of Ti- 
motheus in November, but depart-: 
ing as soon as Iphikratés could 
get ready, probably about July. 
373 B,C, 

Rehdantz argues that ifIphikratés 
departed with the fleet in July, ho 
must havo returned to Athens in 
November to the trial of Timotheus,. 
which is contrary to Xenaophon’s 
affirmation that he remained in the 
Jonian sea until 371 b,c. But if 
we look attentively at the oration 
of Demosthents, wo shall see thaé& 
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Egyptian war; the same command from which ‘Iphikratés 
had retired a little time before.t 7 
That admiral, whose naval force had been reinforced 
by a large number of Korkyrtean triremes, was committing 
without opposition incursions against. Akarnania, and the 
western coast of Peloponnesus; insomuch that the expelled 
Messenians, in their distant exile at Hesperidés in Libya, 
began to conceive hopes of being restored by Athens ‘to 
Naupaktus, which they had occupied under her protection 
during the Peloponnesian war.? And while the Athenians 


there is no certain ground for affirm- 
ing Iphikratés to have been present 
in Athens in November, during the 
actual trial of Timotheus, The 
phrases in p. 1187 —cozustaxer 0 adtw 
Kahiistputos vat Tourpatye . 2... 
wrtw 62 Sshesz, buas xatHy opndvtes 
TONY AYVTOL TE RAL Ot BVVAYULEVOVTES 
aytoig, &c., may be well explained, 
so far as Iphikratés is concerned, 
by supposing them to allude to 
those pronounced censures in the 
public assembly whereby the vote 
of deposition against Timotheus 
was obtained, and whereby the 
general indignation against him 
was first excited. I therefore see 
no reason for affirming that Iphi- 
kratés was actually present at the 
trial of Timotheus in November. 
But Kallistratus was really present 
at the trial (sec c. 9. p. 1197, 1198); 
which consists well enough with 
the statement of Xcnophon, that 
this oratorobtained permission from 
Iphikratés to leave him at Korkyra 
and come back to Athens (vi, 3, 3), 
Kallistratus directod his accusation 
mainly against Antimachus, the 
treasurer of Timotheusy And it 
appears to me that under the cir- 
cumstances of the case, Iphikratés, 
having carried his point of super- 
seding Timotheus in the command 
and gaining an important success 
at Korkyra—might be well-pleased 
to be dispensed from the obligation 
of formally accusing him befora 


the Dikastery, in opposition ‘to 
Jason and Alketas, as well as'to a 
power. ul body of Athenian friends. 

Diodorus (xv. 47) mal@s a state- 
ment quite different from Xeno- 
phon. ,ife says that Timotheus was 
at first deposed from his command, 
but afterwards forgiven and re- 
appointed by the people (jointly 
with Iphikratés» in consequence 
of the great accession of force which 
he had procured in his preliminary 
cruise. Accordingly the fleet, 130 
triremes in number, was despatched 
to Korkyra under the joint com- 
mand of Iphikratés and Timotheus. 
Diodorus makes no mention of the 
trial of Timotheus, This accourst 
is evidently quite distinct from 
that of Xenophon; which latter is 
on all greunds to be preferred, 
especially as its main points ara 
in conformity with the Demosthenic 
oration. 

1 Demosth. cont. Timoth. c. 6% p. 
1191; c. 8 p. 1194. | | 

‘We see from another passage of 
the same oration that the creditors 
of Timotheug reckoned upon his 
making a large sum of money in 
the Persian service (c, 1. p. 1185). 
This farther illustrates what I have 


, said in a previous note, about the 


motives of the distinguished Athe- 
nian officers to take service in 
foreign parts away from-Athens. 

* Xen. Hollen. vi.2, 38; Pausanias, 
iv. 26, 3. 
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were thus masters at sea both east and west of Pelopon- 
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nesus, ! Sparta and her confederates, discouraged by the ruin- 


B.C, 872. 


Discourage- 
ment of 
Sparta in 
conge- 
quence of 
her defeat 
at Korkyra, 
and of the 
triumphant 
position of 
Iphikratés. 
They are 
farther digs- 
mayed by 
earth- 
quakes and 
other divéne 
signs— 
Heliké and 
Bura are 
destroyed 
by an 
earthquake. 


ous failure of fheir expedition against Korkyra in 
the preceding year, appear to have remained 
inactive. With such mental predispositions, 
they were powerfully affected by religious 
alarm arising from certain frightful earthquakes. 
and inundations with which Peloponnesus was 
visited during this year,and which were regarded 
as marksof the wrath of the god Poseidon. More 
of these formidable visitations occurred this year 
in Peloponnesus than had ever before been known; 
especially one, the worst of all, whereby the two 
towns of Heliké and Bura in Achaia were de- 
stroyed, together with a large portion of their 
population. Ten Lacedembnian triremes, which 
happened ‘to be moored on this shore on the 
night when the calamity occurred, were de- 
stroyed by the rush of the waters.? 


Under these depressing circumstances, the Lace- 


The Spar- 
tans again 
send Antal- 
kidas to 
Persia, to 
sue for a 
fresh inter- 
ventio n— 
he Persian 
satraps 
send down 
an order 
that the 
Grecian 
belli- 
gerents 
skall make 
up their 
differences. 


deemonians had recourse to the same manoeuvre 
which had so well served their purpose fifteen 
years before, in 388-387 z.c. They sent Antal- 
kidas again as envoy to Persia, to entreat both 
pecuniary aid,? and a fresh Persian intervention 
enforcing anew the peace which bore his name; 
which peace had now been infringed (according 
to Lacedemonian construction) by the recon- 
stitution of the Bootian confederacy, under 
Thebes as president. And it appears that in 
the course of the autumn or winter, Persian 
envoys actually did come to Greece, requiring 
that the belligerents should all desist from war, 
and wind up their dissensions on the principles 


of the peace of Antalkidas.4 
* 


1 See a curious testimony to this 
fact in Demosthen. cont. Nexram. 
Gc. 12. p. 1357, 


® Diodor. xi. 48, 49; Pausan, vii. 


25; Atlian. Hist. Animal. xi. 19. 
Kallisthenés seems to have de- 
scribed at large, with appropriate 
religious comments, numerous 
physical portents which occurred 


The Persian satraps, at this 


about this time (seo Kallisthen. 
Fragm., 8, ed. Didot). 

> This second mission of Antal. 
kidas is sufficiently verified by an 
indirect allusion of Xenophon (vi. 
8,12). His known philo-Laconian 
sentiments sufficiently explain why 
he avoids directly mentioning it. 

* Diodor, xv. 50. 
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time renewing th zainst Egypt, were anxious 
for the cessation of hostilities in Greece, as a means of 
enlarging their numbers of Grecian mercenaries; of which 
troops Timotheus had left Athens a few months before to 
take the command. 

Apart, however, from this prospect of Persian inter-. 
vention, which doubtless was not without effect , 

‘ ens dise 
—Athens herself was becoming more and more posed 
‘disposed towards peace. That.common fear and towards 
hatred of the Lacedemonians, which had brought »°*°* 
her into alliance with Thebes in 378 3.c., was now no longer 
predominant. She was actually at the head of a consider- 
able maritime confederacy; and this she could hardly hope 
to increase by continuing the war, since the Lacedeemonian 
naval power had already been humbled. Moreover she 
found the expense of warlike operations very burdensome, 
nowise defrayed either by the contributions of her allies 
or by the results of victory. The orator Kallistratus—who 
had promised either to procure remittances from Athens 
to Iphikratés, or to recommend the conclusion of peace— 
was obliged to confine himself to the latter alternative, and 
contributed much to promote the pacific dispositions of 
his countrymen. ! 

Moreover, the Athenians had become more and more 
alienated from Thebes. The ancient antipathy, atnons haa 
between these two neighbours, had for a time ceased to 
beén overlaid by common fear of Sparta. But as eeeia cd 
soon as Thebes’ had re-established her authority ha 
in Beotia, the jealousies of Athens again began ous of 
to arise. In 374 B.c., she had concluded a peace Thebes. 
with the Spartans, without the concurrence of Thebes; 
which peace was broken almost as soon as made, by the 


again jeal- 


Diodorus had stated (afew chap- bears much more suitably on the 


ters before, xv. 88) that Persian 
envoys had also come into Greece 
a little before the peace of 374 B.0., 
and had been the originators of that 
previous peace. But this appears 
to me one of the cases (not a few 
altogether in his history) in which 
he repeats himself, or gives the 
same event twice over under anal- 
ogous circumstances. The inter- 
vention of the Persian envoys 


period immediately preceding the 
peace of 871 8.c., than upon that 
which preceded the peace of 874 
B.C.—when, in point of fact, no 
peace was eyer fully executed. 

Dionysius of Halikarnassus also 
(Judic. de Lysi&, p. 479) represents 
the king of Persia as a party to 
the peace sworn by Athens and 
Sparta in 871 B.C, 

} Xen. Hellen. vi, 8, 8. 


had become | 
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Spartans themselves, in consequence of the proceedings of 
Timotheus at Zakynthus. The Phokians—against whom, 
as having been active allies of Sparta in her imvasions of 
Beotia, Thebes was now making war—had also been ancient 
friends of Athens, who sympathised with their sufferings. 1 
Moreover the Thebans on their side probably resented the 
unpaid and destitute condition in which their seamen had 
been left by Tamotheus at Kalauria, during the expedition 
for the relief of Korkyra, in the preceding year;? an ex- 
pedition, of which Athens alone reaped both the glory and 
the adyantage. Though they remained members of the 
confederacy, sending deputies to the congress at Athens, 
the unfriendly spirit on both sides continued on the increase, 
and was farther exasperated by their violent proceeding 
against Platea in the first half of 372 .c. 


During the last three or four years, Platza, like the 
Equivocal Other towns of Beeotia, had been again brought 
position of into the confederacy. under Thebes. Re- 
Platea, eStablished by Sparta after the peace of Antal- 

ow that kidas as a so-called autonomous town, it had 
ie nce’, been garrisoned by her as a post against Thebes, 
had been and was no longer able to maintain a real auto- 
expelied. _nomy after the Spartans had been excluded from 
a Bootia in 376 B.c. While other Boeotian cities 
try to. were glad to find themselves emancipated from 
persuade — their philo-Laconiar oligarchies and rejoined to 
Incorporate the federation under Thebes, Platea—as well 
them with as Thespie—submitted to the union only by 
seas constraint; awaiting any favourable opportunity 
for breaking off, either by means of Sparta or of Athens. 
Aware probably of the growing coldness between the 
Athenians and Thebans, the Platzans were secretly trying 
to persuade Athens to accept and occupy their town, 
annexing Platea to Attica:3 a project Razardous both to 
Thebes and Athens, since it would place them at open war 
with each other, while neither was yet at peace \with 


Sparta. \ 


Vo 
' Xen. Hellen. vi. 8, 1.. from whom Diodorus copied this 
2 Demosth, cont. Timoth. p. 1188, statement; but jt. scoms extremaly 
8. 17, reasonable. . 


3 Diodor. xv.46. I do not know 
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This intrigue, coming to the knowledge of the Theban: 


determined them to striké a decisive blow. Their 


Th - 
residency, over more than one of the minor bans totes 
ceotian cities, hadalways beenungentle, suitable Seca as 

to the roughness of their dispositions. Towards by seizing 
Platea, especially, they not only bore an ancient ppc 
antipathy, but regarded the re-established town the inhab- 

Itants, 


as little better than a Lacedemonian encroach- 
ment, abstracting from themselves a portion of 
territory which had become Theban, by pre- 
Bcriptive enjoyment lasting for forty years from the 
surrender of Platea in 427 B.c. As it would have been tc 
them a loss as* well as embarrassment, if Athens should 
resolve to close with the tender of Plataa—they forestalled 
the contingency by seizing the town for themselves. » Since 
the re-conquest of Beotia by Thebes, fhe Plateans had 
come again, though reluctantly, under the anqent con: 
stitution of Bosotia: they were living at peace with Thebes 
acknowledging her rights as president of the federation. 
and having their own rights as members: guaranteed in 
return by her, probably under positive engagement—that 
is, their security, their territory, and their qualified auto. 
nomy, subject to the federal restrictions and obligations 
But though thus at peace with Thebes,! the Plateeans 


who again 
take refuge 
at Athens. 


1 This seems to me what is meant 
by the Platwan speakerin Isokratés, 
when he complains more then once 
that Platwa had been taken by the 
Thebans in@time of peace—sipnvne 
coding. The speaker, in protesting 
against the injustice of the Thebans, 
appeals to two guarantees which 
they have violated; for the purpose 
of his argument, however, the two 
are not clearly distinguished, but 
Yan together into one. The first 
guarantce was, the peace of Antal- 


kidas, under which Plates had, 


been restored, and to which Thebes, 
Sparta,and Athens were all parties. 
‘Ne second guarantee was, that 
given by Thebes when she con- 
quered the Bewotian cities in 377-376 
B.0., and reconstituted the feder- 
ation; whereby she ensured to the 
Platwans existence as a city, with 


ws 


80 much of autonomy as was con. 
sistent with the obligations of ¢ 
member of the Beotian federation 
When the Platean speaker accuse! 
the Thebans of having violatec 
“the oaths and the agreement’ 
(Aprovg wat EvvO7xa¢), he means the 
terms of the peace of Antalkidas 
subject to the limits afterward: 
imposed by the submission o 
Platwa to the federal system o 
Beotia, He calls for the tutelar: 
interference of Athens, as a part: 
to the peace of Antalkidas. 

Dr. Thirlwall thinks (Hist, Gr 
vol. v. ch.@8. p. 70-72) that th 
Thebans were parties to the peac 
of 374 B.0. between Sparta an 
Athens; that they accepted it 
intending deliberately to break it 
and that under that peace, th 
Lacedemonian harmosts and garri- 
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‘knew well what was her real sentiment towards them, and 
their own towards her. If we are to believe, what seems 
very probable, that they were secretly negotiating with 
Athens to help them in breaking off from the federation— 
the consciousness of such an intrigue tended still farther 
to keep them in anxiety and suspicion. Accordingly being 
apprehensive of some aggression from Thebes, they kept 
themselves habitually on their guard. But their vigilance 
was somewhat rélaxed, and most of them went out of the 
city to their farms in the country, on the days, well known 
beforehand, when the public assemblies, in Thebes were 
held. Of this relaxation the Boeotarch Neoklés took ad- 
vantage.! He conducted a Thebanarmed force, immediately 
from the assembly, by a circuitous route through Hysia to 
Platzea; which town he found deserted by most of its male 
adults and unable to make resistance. The Plateans— 
disperseg in the fields, finding their walls, their wives, and 
their families, all in possession of the victor—were under 
the necessity of accepting the terms proposed to them. 
They were allowed to depart in safety and to carry away 
all their moveable property; but their town was destroyed 
and its territory again annexed to Thebes. The unhappy 
fugitives were constrained for the second time to seek re- 
fuge at Athens, where they were again kindly received, 
and restored to the same qualified right of citizenship as 
they had enjoyed prior to the peace of Antalkidas.? 

Theerreasoning in the Plataio dis- 


course of Isokratés is not very 
eclear or discriminatin®; nor have 


sons were withdrawn from Thespise 
and other places in Bootia. I am 
unable to acquiesce in this view; 


which appears to me negatived by 
Xenophon, and neither affirmed 
nor implied in the Plataic discourse 
of Isokratés. In my opinion, there 
were no Lacedemonian harmosts 
in Beotia (except at Orchomenus 
in the north) in 374B.c, Xenophon 
tells us (Hellen. v. 4, 63; vi. 1, 1) 
that the Thebans “were recovering 
the Baotian cities—had subdued 
the Beotian cities”"—#in or before 
875 B.c., 80 that they were able to 
march out of Beeotia and invade 
Phokis; whichimpliesthe expulsion 
or retirement of all the lLacedwemo- 
nian forces from the soutiern part 
of Beotia, 


we any right to expect that it 
should be, in the pleading of a 
suffering and passionate man. But 
the expression eipyyng oben, and 
elonyvn may always (in my judge- 
ment) be explained, without re- 
ferring it, as Dr. Thirlwall doés, 
to the peace of 374 3B.0., or sup- 


, posing Thebes to have been a party 


to that peace. 
' Pausanias, ix. 1,3. + 
2 Diodor. xv. 47. A 
Pausanias (ix. 1, 3) places this 
capture of Platwa in the third year 
(counting the years from midsum- 
mer to midsummer) before tho 
Lattle of Leuktra; or in the year 


» 
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It was not merely with Platea, but also with Thespim, 


that Thebes was now meddling. Mistrusting 
the dispositions of the Thespians, she con- 
strained them to demolish the fortifications of 
their town;! as she had caused to be done fifty- 
two years before, after the victoty of Delium,? 
on suspicion of leanings favourable to Athens. 

Such proceedings on the part of the The- 
bans in Bootia é@xcited strong emotion at 
Athens; where the Platzans not only appeared 
as suppliants, with the tokens of misery con- 


Strong feel- 
ing excited 
in Athens 
against the 
Thebans, 
on account 
of their 
dealings 
with Plates 
and 
Thespie. 
Tho Plataic 
discourse of 
Isokratés. 


‘spicuously displayed, but also laid their case pathetically 
before the assembly, and invoked aid to regain their town 
of which they had been just bereft. On a question at once 
so touchmg and so full of political consequences, many 
speeches were doubtless composed and delivered, one of 
which has fortunately reached us; composed by Isokratés, 
and perhaps actually delivered by a Platean speaker 


before the public assembly. 


of the archon Asteius at Athens; 
which seems to me the true date, 
though Mr. Clinton supposes it 
“(without ground, I think) to be 
contradicted by Xenophon. The 
year of the archon Asteius reaches 
from midsummer 373 to midsummer 
872 B.C. It is in the latter half of the 
year of Asteius (between January 
and July 372 3.c.) that I suppose 
DPlatea to have been taken. 

'I infer this from Isokratés, Or. 
xiv. (Tlataic.) 8. 21-58: compare 
also sect. 10. The Platean speaker 
accuses the Thebans of having 
destroyed the walls of some Boo- 
tian cities {over and above what 
they had done to Platwa), and I 
venture to apply this to Thespie. 
Xenophon indeed states that the 
Thespians were at thie very period 
treated exactly like the Platwans; 
that is, driven out of Beotia, and 
their town destroyed; except that 
they had nat the sfme claim on 
Athens (Hellen. wi. 3, 1—ano0Avda¢ 
yevouévoug: compare also vi. 3, 5). 
Diodorus also (xv. 46) speat:s of 


The hard fate of this inter- 


the Thebans as having destroyed 
Thespis, But against this, I gather, 
from the Plataic Oration of Iso- 
kratés, that the Thespians were 
not in the same plight with the 
Plateans when that oration was 
delivered; that is, they were not 
expelled collectively out of Bwotia, 
Moreover Pausanias also expressly 
says that the Thespians were present 
in Beotia at the time of the battle 
of Leuktra, and that they were 
expelled shortly afterwards. Pau- 
sanias at the same time gives o 
distinct story, about the conduct 
of the Thespians, which it would 
not be reasonable to reject (ix. 13, 
3; ix. 14,1) I believe therefore 
that Xcnophon has spokon inaccu- 
rately in saying that the Thespians 
were anxd)vds¢ before the’ battle of 
Leuktra, It ig quite possible that 
they might have sent supplications 
to Athens (ixstevovcag—Xen. Hell. 
vi. 3,1) in consequence ofthe severe 
mandate to demolish their walls. 
2 Thucyd. iv. 133. 
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esting little community is here,impressively set forth; in- 
cluding the bitterest reproaches, stated with not a little of 
rhetorical éxaggeration, against the multiplied wrongs 
done by Thebes, as well towards Athens as towards Platea. 
Much of his invective is more vehement than conclusive. 
Thus when the orator repeatedly claims for Platea her 
title to autonomous existence, under the guarantee of 
universal autonomy sworn at the peace of Antalkidas!— 
the Thebans would doubtless reply, that at the time of 
that peace, Platesa was no longer in existence; but had 
been extinct for forty years, and was only renovated after- 
wards by the Lacedemonians for their own political pur- 
poses. And the orator intimates plainly, that the Thebans 
were noway ashamed of their proceeding, but cdéme to - 
Athens to justify it, openly and avowedly; moreover several 
of the most distinguished Athenian speakers espoused the 
same side.? That the Plateans had cooperated with Sparta 
in her recent operations in Beotia against both. Athens 
and Thebes, was an undeniable fact; which the orator 
himself can only extenuate by saying that they acted under 
constraint from a present Spartan force—but which was 
citéd on the opposite side as a proof of their philo-Spartan 
dispositions, and of their readiness again to join the com 
mon enemy as soon as he presented himself.3 The Thebans 
would accuse Platea of subsequent treason to the con- 
federacy; and they even seem to have contended, that they 
had rendered a positive service to the general Athenian 
confederacy of which they were members,‘ by expelling 
the inhabitants of Platea and dismantling Thespie; both 
towns being not merely devoted to Sparta, but also 
adjoining Kitheron, the frontier line whereby a Spartan 
army would invade Beotia. Doth in the public assembly 
of Athens, and in the general congréss of the confederates 


4 * 


1 Isokratés, Or. xiv. (Plataic.) «8. 
11, 13, 18, 42, 46, 47, 68. 

2 Isokratés, Or. xiv. (Plat.) s. 3. 
Ei piv oby ph Oy 8riove éwpwpzy Ex 
TAVTINS THOTGY MAPESKEVAGUE OVE TELe 
fiery bpae We Obbey bic Qude esyure- 
7x20, Sta Rozyiwy ay éEnornoausia 
TONS hoyoug? enerdy 6 eig trode’ atu- 
yiag TGonsy, wots wy payor Nyiv 
eivat Tov gywy mp .¢ THVTIVG Ghda 
xal tTWY PNtOpwW TODS GU.zTWTATONG, 


624 and Thy Hustiowy abtoig obtar 
TOPTTAEVTSAITG GyvTyopous, AC, 

Compare sect, 36. 

* Isokr. Or, xiv. (Plat.) s. 12, 13, 
14, 16, 28, 35, 48, 

4 Tsokrat. Or. xiv. (Plat.) s. 25-27, 
heyausts ws Onip tH xowoy tw 
Dye SAN) sabe ix@iav— gaat 7d 
Orbrieus Eytuy thy Hustépxy, whte 
OVPOEGUY Stvat TOG GupUTyOte, AC. 
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at that city, animated discussions were raised upon the 
vhole subject;! discussions, wherein, as it appears, Epam- 
nondas, as the orator and representative of Thebes, was 
found a competent advocate against Kallistratus, thé most 
distinguished speaker in Athens; sustaining the Theban 
cause with an ability which greatly enhanced his growing’ 
reputation. ? : 

But though the Thebans and their Athenian support- 


ers, having all the prudential arguments on 
their side, carried the point so that no step was 
taken to restore the Platzans, nor any hostile 
declaration made against those to whom they 
owed their expulsion—yet the general result of 
the debates, animated by keen sympathy with 
the Platwan sufferers, tended decidedly to 
poison the good feeling, and loosen the ties, be- 
tween Athens and Thebes. This change showed 
- itself by an increased gravitation towards peace 
with Sparta; strongly advocated by the orator 
Kallistratus, and now promoted not merely by 
the announced Persian intervention, but by the 
heavy cost of war, and the absence of all pro- 


B,O. 371. 
Increased 
tendency of, 
the Athe- 
nians to- 
wards 

peace with 
Sparta— 
Athens 

and the 
Athenian 
con- 
federacy 
give notice 
to Thebes. 
General 
congress 

for peace, 
at Sparta. 


spective gain from its continuance. The resolution was 
at length taken—first by Athens, and next, probably, by 
the majority of the confedcrates assembled at Athens—to 
make propositions of peace to Sparta, where it was well - 
known that similar dispositions prevailed towards peace. 
Notice of this intention was given to the Thebans, who 
were invited to send envoys thither also, if they chose to 
become parties. In-the spring of 371 3.c., at the time 


' Tsokrat. Or. xiv. (Plat.) s. 23, 24. 

2 Diodorus (xv. 38) mentions the 
parliamentary conflict between 
Epaminondas and Kallistratus, as- 
signing it to the period immediately 
antecedent to the abortive peace 
concluded between Athens and 
Sparta three years before. I agree 
with Wesseling (see his note ad 
loc.) in thinking that these debates 
more properly belong to the time 
immediately preceding the peace 
of 3713.0, Diodorus has made great 
confusion between the two; some- 
times repeating twice over the same 


antecedent phanomena—as if they 
belonged to both—sometimes as- 
signing to one what properly be- | 
longs to the other. | 

The altercation between Epami- 
nondas and Kallistratua (é) tw 
xowwp ovvespiw) seems to me more 
properly appertaining to debates 
in the assembly of the confederacy 
at Athons—rather than to debates 
at Sparta, in the preliminary dis- 
cussions for peace, where tlie 
altercations between Epaminondas 
and Agesilaus occurred. 
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when the memhers of the Lacedzemonian confederacy were 
assembled atSparta, both the Athenian and Theban envoys, 
and those from the various members of the Athenian con- 
federaey, arrived there. Among the Athenian envoys, two 
at least—Kallias (the hereditary Daduch or Torchbearer 
of the Eleusinian ceremonies) and Autoklés—were men of 
reat family at Athens; and they were accompanied by 
allistratus the orator.! From the Thebans, the only man 
of note was Epaminondas, then one of the Beotarchs, | 
Of the debates which took place at this important 
B.0, 871. congress, we have very imperfect knowledge; 
May-June, and of the more private diplomatic conversa- 
Speeches of tions, not less important than the debates, we 


tho Athe- ‘ 
nian envoys have no knowledge at all. Xenophon gives 


Kalvias) us a speech from each of the three Athenians, 
Kalli.’ and from no one else. That of Kallias, who 
stratus, announces himself as hereditary proxenus of 


eae at Athens, is boastful and empty, but eminently 
philo-Laconian in spirit ;? that of Autoklés is in the oppo- 
site tone, full of severe censure on the past conduct of 
Sparta; that of Kallistratus, delivered after the other two 
—while the enemies of Sparta were elate, her friends 
humiliated, and both parties silent, from the fresh effect of 
the reproaches of Autoklés’—is framed in a spirit of con- 
ciliation; admitting faults on both sides, but deprecating 
the continuance of war, as injurious to both, and showing 
how much the joint interests of both pointed towards 
peace. 4 | 

This orator, representing the Athenian diplomacy of 
Kallistratus te time, recognises distinctly the peace of An- 
and his talkidas as the basis upon which Athens was 
policy, prepared to treat—autonomy to each city, small 
as well as great and in this way, coinciding with the views 
of the Persian’ king, he dismisses with indifference the 
menace that Antalkidas was on his way back from Persia 
with money to aid the Lacedemonians in the war. It was 
not from fear of the Persian treasures (he urged)—as the 


1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 3, 3, * Xen. Hellen. vi. 3, 7-29. Tad’ 

It seems doubtful from the elnwy, otwriy pev ropa navtwy 
language of Xenophon, whether énotysev (Autoklés), Hiopévoug 68 
Kallistratus was one of the envoys tods ayPopévoug toicg Aaxedztpoviots 
appointed, or only a companion. éxotnes. 

2 Xen. Hellen. vi. 3, 4-6. * Xen. Hellen. vi. 3, 10-17, 
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enemies of peace asserted—that Athens sought peace.! 
Her affairs were now so prosperous both by sea and land, 
as to prove that she only did so on consideration of the 
general evils of prolonged war, and on a prudent abne- 
gation of that rash confidence which was always ready to 
contend for extreme stakes?—like a gamester playing 
double or quits. ‘The time had come for both Sparta and 
Athens now to desist from hostilities. The former had 
the strength on land, the latter was predominant at sea; 
so that each could guard the other; while the reconciliation 
of the two would produce peace throughout the Hellenic 
world, since in each separate city, one of the two opposing 
local parties rested on Athens, the other on Sparta.3 But 
it was indispensably necessary that Sparta should renounce 
that system of aggression (already pointedly denounced by 
the Athenian Autoklés) on which she had acted since the 
peace of Antalkidas; a system, from which she had at last 
reaped bitter fruits, since her unjust seizure of the Kadmeia 
had ended by throwing into the arms of the Thebans all 
those Bootian cities, whose separate autonomy she had 
bent her whole policy to ensure.‘ 

Two points stand out in this remarkable speech, which 
takes a judicious measure of the actual position 


; ‘ ‘ He pro- 
of affairs: first, autonomy to every city; and pode a tint 
autonomy in the genuine sense, not construed pmnase and 
and enforced by the separate interests of Sparta, shall divide 
as it had been at the peace of Antalkidas ; next, aida ad 
the distribution of such pre-eminence or head- headship of 
ship, as was consistent with this universal auto- Greece— 
: Sparta on 
nomy, between Sparta and Athens; the former jana, 
on Jand, the latter at sea; asthe means ofensu- Athens at 
‘ nae ; apie sea—recog- 
ring tranquillity in Greece. That “autonomy nising 
erverted to Lacedemonian purposes”—which general 
autonomy. 


Periklés had denounced before the Pelopon- 


nesian war as the condition 


1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 3, 12, 138. 

2 Xen, Hellen. vi. 3, 16, 

* Xen. Hellen. vi. 8, 14. Kal yap 
bh xata yrv piv tie dv, buwy cl.wy 
dvtwy, lxavog YEvarto Huds Auryors 
xara Oddactay ye py the ay bade 
Babar tt, Quwv bpiv enrezySztwy 
évtws ; 

“ Xen. Hellen. vi. 8, 11, Kat Opty 


of Peloponnesus, and which 


S& Eywye dpm Sra ta ayvwpdvwe 
npryJévts Botey Ota xal wohd& avel- 
TUTY YLYVpeva’ Wy Fy xal q xata- 
Anpbzion év On 8015 Kadpera viv yoodv, 
Ws (?) goncvédarte wtovdpous tae 
morse Ylyvzcfo1, maioar madty, enel 
norr7I7oav of Or3ator, an’ exebvore 
LeyevyvTar 
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had been made the political canon of Greece by the peace 
of Antalkidas—was now at an end. On the other hand, 
Athens and Sparta were to become mutual p*utners and 
guarantees; dividing the headship of Greece by an ascer- 
tained line of demarcation, yet neither of them interfering 
with the principle of universal autonomy. Thebes, and her 
claim to the presidency of Bosotia, were thus to be set 
aside by mutual consent. 

It was upon this basis that the peace was concluded. 
Peace is The armaments on both sides were to be dis- 
Faas banded; the harmosts and garrisons everywhere 

utonomy ° ; ° . : ; 
of Bick withdrawn, in order that each city might enjoy 
city to be = full autonomy. If any city should fail in obser- 
recognised: ee eps 2 ‘ 
Sparta to vance of these conditions, and continue in a 
withdraw career of force against any other, all were at 
mosta and liberty to take arms for the support of the 
garrisons. injured party; but no one who did not feel 
disposed, was bound so to take arms. This last stipulation 
exonerated the Lacedemonian allies from one of their 
most vexatious chains. 7 


To the conditions here mentioned, all parties agreed; 
Oaths ex. and on the ensuing day, the oaths were ex- 
changed. changed. Spartatook the oath for herselfandher 
Pparta ie allies; Athens took the oath for herself only; 
oath for _her allies afterwards took it severally, each city 


cae for itself. Why such difference was made, we 
allies. are not told; for it would seem that the principle 
rita for Of severance applied to both confederacies alike. 
herself: Next came the turn of the Thebans to 


edna swear; and here the fatal hitch was disclosed. 


after her, Hpaminondas, the Theban envoy, insisted on 

ively. taking the oath, not for Thebes separately, but. 

for Thebes as president of the Boeotian feder- 

ore oath ation, including all the Bmotian cities. The 

to the Spartan authorities, on the other hand, and 

prebans. Agesilaus as the foremost of all, strenuously 
paminon- 


das, the opposed him. They required that he should 


carers swear for Thebes alone, leaving the Bootian 
insisis cities to take the oath each for itself. 

upon Already in the course of the preliminary 
aking the 


oath in the debates, Epaminondas had spoken out boldly 


hater a the against the ascendency of Sparta. While most 


federation. Of the deputies stood overawed by her dignity, 
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represented by tne energetic Agesilaus as 
spokesman—he, like the Athenian Autoklés, 
and with strong sympathy from many of the 
deputies present, had proclaimed that nothing 
keptalive the war except her unjust pretensioyfs, 
and that no*peace could be durable unless such 
pretensions were put aside.1 Accepting the 
conditions of peage as finally determined, he 
presented himself to swear to them in the name 
of the Beotian federation. But Agesilaus, 
requiring that each of the Beotian cities should 
take the oath for itself, appealed to those same 
principles of liberty which Epaminondas himself 
had just invoked, and asked him whether each 
of the Bosotian cities had not as good a title to 
autonomy as Thebes. Kpaminondas might have 
replied by asking, why Sparta had just been 
permitted to take the oath for her allies as well 
as for herself. But he took a higher ground. 
He contended that the presidency of Beotia 
was ‘held by Thebes on as good a title as the 
sovereignty of Lacgnia by Sparta.2 He would 
yemind the assembly that when Beotia was first 
conquered and settled by its present inhabitants, 
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Agesilaus 
and the 
Spartang 
require 
that he 
shall take 
it for 
Thebes 
alone, 


Daring and 
emphatic 
speeches 
delivered 
by Epami- 
nondas in 
the con- 
gress— 
protesting 
against the 
overween- 
ing pre- 
tengions 
of Sparta. 
He claims 
recognition 
of the 
anciont 
institutions 
of Beotia, 

ith 

hebes as 
president 
of the 
federation. 


the other towns had all been planted out from Thebes as 
their chief and mother-city; that the federa] union of all, 
administered by Beotarchs chosen by and from all, with 
Thebes as president, was coeval with the first settlement of 
the country; that the separate autonomy of each was 
qualified by an established institution, devolving on the 
Boeotarchs and councils sitting at Thebes the management 
of the foreign relations of all jointly. All this had been 
already pleaded by the Theban orator fifty-six yeams 
earlier, before the five Spartan eommissioners assembled 
to determine the fate of the captives after the surrender 
of Platza; when he required the condemnation of the 
Platzans as guilty of treason to the ancgstral institutions 
of Bootia;3 and the Spartan commissioners had recognised 
. ® 


' Plutarch, Agesil. c. 27, 

2 Plutarch, Agesil. c. 28. 

2 Thucyd. iii. 61. jpay (the The- 
bans) xticavtwy Tartare datepoy - 
tijg Gdns Bowwrizg zat Gkda ywpia 


VOL, Ix. 


per abtAs, & Eupplxtous a Bownove 
eCehacavtés Exyouey, obx NEiouv obrat 
(the Platwans), WonspéetayOn rd 
TPOTOv, Hyepovedechar bo’ npw, 
zew 6 THY GARWY Borwtwy 


2¢ 
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the legitimacy: of these institutions by a sweeping sentence 
of death against the transgressors. Moreover, at a time 
when the ascendency of Thebes dver the Bootian cities 
had been greatly impaired by her anti-Hellenic cooperation 
with the invading Persians, the Spartans themselves had 
assisted her with all their powet to re-establish it, as a 
countervailing force against Athens.1 Epaminondas could 
show, that the presidency of Thebes over the Beotian 
cities was the keystone of the federation; a right not only 
of immemorial antiquity, but pointedly recognised and 
strenuously vindicated by the Spartans themselves. He 
could show farther that it was as old, and as good, as their 
own right to govern the Laconian townships; which latter 
was acquired and held (as one of the best among their own 
warriors had boastfully proclaimed?) by nothing but Spar- 


tan valéur and the sharpness of the Spartan sword. 
An emphatic speech of this tenor, delivered amidst 


Indig- 
nation of 
the Spar- 
tans, and 
especially ¢ 
of Agesi- 
Jaus— brief 
questions 
exchanged 
—Thebes is 
excluded 
from the 
treaty. 


mapaBatvovteg ta TaTpta, 
enevdy npoonvayxatovto, mpossywp7- 
cay mpo¢ "Abnvatore, &e, 

Again (c. 65) he says respecting 
the oligarchical Platwans who ad- 
mfited the Theban detachment 
when it came by night to surprise 
Platwa—el 5¢ dvdpec bpwy of mpwrtor 
xal yorypacr xal yéver Bourdpevor t7}¢ 
tev Bow Cuppayta¢g Ouag mavont, &¢ 
deta xotva twv TaStTwWY Botw- 
TWY TATPLA XATATTHOAL, ENE- 
xaheoavto Exovteg, &e. 

Again (ce. 66), xata ta mavTWY 
Bowwrtdy natpra, &e, Compare ii. 2. 

1 Diodgr. xi. 81. 

2 Thucyd. iv. 126. 

Brasidas, addressing his soldiers 


thedeputies assembled at Sparta, and arraigning 
the Spartans not merely in their supremacy 
over Greece, but even in their dominion at 
home—was as it were the shadow cast before, 
by coming events. It opened a question such 
as no Greek had ever ventured to raise. It wag 
a novelty startling to all—extravagant probably 
in the eyes of Kallistratus and the Athenians— 
but .to the Spartans themselves, intolerably 
poignant and insulting.’ 


They had already a 


when serving in Macedonia, on the 
approach of the Dlyrians :— 

"Ayabots yap elvat mpos7xer dmiv 
TK TOhEpLa, OU Std Cupparywy TApoU- 
otauy éxaotots, ahrka Gv otxetay ape- 
Thy, xai pndev TAI0g nepoPHobar 
étépwy' of ye pyndé adxd nodeterWdy 
tToLloUTwWY FxeTe, év ate ob modAoL 
Odiywy dpyovaty, GAAG mhELdvywy pPaA- 
Aov Ehdgaoug’ oOxX Ghiw tevl «TY 
aodpevot thy Suvdaterayv h tH 
pay opevor xpatsiv, 

® One may judge of the revolting 
effect produced by such a propo- 
sition, before the battle of Leuktra 
—by reading the language which 
Isokratés puts into the’ mouth of 
the Spartan prince Archidamus, 
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long account of antipathy to clear off with Thebes; their 
own wrong-doing in seizing the Kadmeia—their subsequent 
humiliation in losing it and being unable to recover it— 
their recent short-comings and failurés, in the last seven 
years of war against Athens and Thebes jomtly. To 
aggravate this deep-seated train of hostile associations, 
their pride was now wounded in an unforeseen point, the 
tenderest of all. Agesilaus, full to overflowing of the 
national sentiment, ae ee in the mind of a Spartan passed 
for the first of virtues, was stung to the quick. Had he 
been an Athenian orator like Kallistratus, his wrath would 
have found vent in an animated harangue. But a king of 
Sparta was anxious only to close these offensive discussions 
with scornful abruptness, thus leaving to the presumptuous 
Theban no middle ground between humble retyactation 
and acknowledged hostility. Indignantly starting from 
his seat, he said to Epaminondas—“Speak plainly—will 
you, or will yot not, leave to each of the Beeotian cities 
its Separate autonomy?” To which the other replicd— 
“Willyou leave each of the Laconian towns autonomous?” 
Without saying another word, Agesilaus immediately 
caused the name of the Thebans to be struck out of the 


roll, and proclaimed them excluded from the treaty. ! 


five or six years after that battle, 
protesting that all Spartan patriots 
ought to perish rather than consent 
to the relinquishment of Messenia 
—nmept pev Ghdkwy twoy dporsByty- 
getg éytyvovto, mepi G& Meco 7s, 
obte Baathedc, ob" tw AD vatwy 
moAtg, O06E nwo” Huty éEvexadeasy 
We abixwe xextHpsvots adtyy (Isok. 
Arch. 8. 32), In the spring of 371 
B.C.,*what had once been Megsenia 
was only a portion of Laconia, 
which no one thought of distin- 
guishing from the other portions 
{see Thucyd. iv. 3, 11). 

Plutarch, Agesil. c. 28; Pausa- 
nias, ix. 13, 1: compare Diodor. xv. 
51. Pausanias erroneously assigns 
the debate to the congress pre- 
ceding the peace of Antalkidas, in 
887 B.c.; at which time Epaminon- 
das was an unknown man. 

Plutarch gives this interchange 


of brief questions, hetween Agesi- 
laus and Epaominondas, which is 
in substance the same as that given 
by Pomsanias, and has every ap- 
pearance of being the truth. But 
he introduces it in @ very bold 
and abrupt way, such as cannot be 
conformable to the reality. To 
ratse a question about the right of 
Sparta to govern Laconia, was a 
inost daring novelty. A courageous 
and patriotic Theban might venture 
upon it as a retort against those 
Spartans who questioned the right 
of Thebes’ to her presidency 01 
Beootia; but he would never do sc 
without assigning his reasons tc 
justify an assertion so startling tc 
a large portion of his hearers 
The reasons which I here ascribe 
to Epaminondas are guch as wi 
know to have formed the Thebar 
creed, in reference to the Beotiar 


: 2c? 


. vances, 
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Such was the close of this memorable congress at 


B.C, 371, 


* 
General 
peace 
sworn, 
including 
Athens, 
Sparta, and 
the rest— 
Thebes 
alone is 
excluded. 


Sparta in June 371 n.c. Between tle Spartans 
aud Athenians, and their respective allies, peace 
was sworh. But the Thebans were excluded, 
and their deputies returned home (if we may 
believe Xenophon’) discouraged and mournful. 
Yet such a man as Epaminondas must have 
been well-aware that neither his claims nor his 
arguments would be admitted by Sparta, 
therefore he was disappointed with the result, 


If 


this must be because he had counted upon, but did not 
abtain, support from the Athenjans or others. 
* The leaning of the Athenian deputies had been ad- 


Advanta- 
geous po-, 
sition of 
Athens— 
prudence 
in her to 


out the congress. 


verge rather than favourable to Thebes through- 


1ey were disinclin 
They were disinclined, from 


their sympathies with the Platzans, to ‘advocate 
the presidential claims of Thehes, though on 


make peaco the whole it was the political interest of 


now. 


cities; such as were actually urged 
by the Theban orator in 427 B.Cc., 
when the fate of the Platwan 
captives was under discussion, 
After Epaminondas had once jaid 
out the reasons in support of his 
assertiog, he might then, if the 
same brief question were angrily 
put to him a second,time, meet it 
with another equally brief counter- 
question or retort. It is this tinal 
nterchange of thrusts which Plu- 
tarch has given, omitting the argu- 
ments previously stated by Eparhi- 
nondas, and necessary to warrant 
the seeming paradox which he ad- 
We must recollect thas 
Epaminondas does not contend 
that Thebes was entitled to as much 
power in Beotia as Sparta in Laco- 
nia, He only contends that Beotia, 
ufider the presidency of Thebes, 
was as much an integral political 
aggregate, as Laconia undey Sparta 
-—~in reference to the Grecian world. 

Xenophon differs from Plutarch 
in his account of the conduct of 
the Theban envoys. He does not 
mention Epaminondas at all, nor 


Athens that the Bootian federation should* be 


any envoy by name; but he gays 
that “the Thebans, having entered 
their name among the cities which 
had taken the oaths, came on the 
next day and requested, that the 
entry might be altered, and that 
‘the Beotians’ might be substituted 
in place of the Thebans, as having 
taken the oath. Agesilaus told 
them that he couldmake nochange; 
but he would strike their names 
out if they chose, and he accord- 
ingly did strike them out” (vi. 8, 
19). It seems to me that this ac- 
cgunt is far less probable than that 
of Plutarch, and bears every fark 
of being ‘incorrect. Why should 
such a man as Epaminondas (who 
doubtless was the envoy) consent 
at first to waive the presidential 
pretensions of Thebes, and to swear 
for her alone? If he did consent, 
why should he retract the next 
day? Xenophonis anxious to make 
ouf Agesilats to be as much in 
the right as may be; since the fatal 
consequences of his proceedings 
manifested themselves but too soon, 
1 Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 3, 20. 
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maintained, as a bulwark to herself against Sparta, Yet 
the relations of Athens with Thebes, after the congress as 
before it, were still those of friendship, nominal rather 
than sincere. 1t was only with Sparta, and her allies, that 
Thebes was at war, without a single ally attached to her. 
On the whole, Kallistratus and his colleagues had managed 
the interests of Athens in this congress with great prudence 
and success. They had disengaged her from the alliance 
with Thebes, which had been dictated seven years before 
‘by common fear and dislike of Sparta, but which had no 
longer any adequate motive to countervail the cost of con- 
tinuing the war; at the same time, the disengagement had 
been accomplished without bad faith. ‘The gains of 
Athens, during the last seven years of war, had been con- 
siderable. She had acquired a great naval power, and a 
body of maritime confederates; while her enemies the 
Spartans had lost their naval power in the like proportion. 
Athens was now the ascendent leader of maritime and 
insular Greece—while Sparta still continued to be the 
leading power on land, but only on land; and a tacit part- 
nership was now established between the two, each 
recognising the other in their respective halves of the 
Hellenic hegemony.! Moreover, Athens had the prudence 
to draw her stake, and quit the game, when at the 
maximum of her acquisitions, without taking the risk of 
future contingences. 

On both sides, the system of compulsory and indefea- 
sible confederacies was renounced; a renuncl- pens of 
ation, which had already been once sworn to, the peace— 
sixteen years before, at the peace of Antalkidas, compulsory 
but treacherously perverted by Sparta in the feasible 
execution. Under this new engagement, the Centeder 
allies of Sparta or Athens ceased to constitute nounced— 
an organized permanent body voting by its ma- Tyuntary 
jority, passing resolutions permanently binding alone main- 
upon dissentients, arming the chief state with t#ned. 
more or less power of enforcement against all, and for- 
bidding voluntary secessions of individual members. They 
became a mere uncemented aggregate of individuals, sath 
acting for himself; taking counsel together, as long as 
they chose, and cooperating so far as all were in harmony; 
but no one being bound by any decision of the others, nor 


{ Diodor. xv. 38-892. 
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recognising any right in the others to compel him even to 
performance of what he had specially promised, if it became 
irksome. By such change, therefore, both Athens and 
Sparta were losers in power; yet the latter to a much 
greater extent than the former, inasmuch as her reach of 
power over her allies had been more comprehensive and 
stringent. 

We here see the exact point upon which the requi- 
sition addressed by Sparta to Thebes, and the 


Real point : 

indebate controversy between Hpaminondas and Age- 
between ; ilans fi 
Agosilaus Stlaus, really turned. Agesilaus contended that 


and Epami- the relation between Thebes and the other 
MONGKS: Beeotian cities, was the same as what subsisted 
between Sparta and her allies; that accordingly, wher | 
Sparta renounced the indefeasible and compulsory character 
of her confederacy, and agreed to deal with each of its 
members as a self-acting and independent unit, she was 
entitled to demand that Thebes should do the same in 
reference to the Beotian towns. Jipaminondas, on the 
contrary, denied the justice of this parallel. He main- 
tained that the proper subject of comparison to be taken, 
was the relation of Sparta, not to her extra-Laconian allies, 
but to the Laconian townships; that the federal union of 
the Boeotian towns under Thebes was coeval with the 
Beeotian settlement, and among the most ancient phenomena 
of Greece; that in reference to other states, Bootia, like 
Laconia or Attica, was the compound and organized whole, 
of which each separate city was only a fraction; that other 
Greeks had no more right to meddle with the internal 
constitution of these fractions, and convert each of them 
into an integer—than to insist on separate independence 
for each of the townships of Laconia. Hpaminondas did 
not mean to contend that the power of Thebes over the 
Beeotian cities was as complete and absolute in degree, as 
that of Sparta over the Laconian townships; but merely 
that her presidential power, and the federal system of 
which it formed a part, were established, indefeasible, and 
beyond the interference of any Hellenic convention—quite 
as much as the internal government of Sparta in Laconia. 

Once already this question had been disputed between 
Sparta and Thebes, at the peace of Antalkidas. Once 
already had it been decided by the superior power of the 
former, extorting submission from the latter. The last 
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sixteen years had reversed the previous decision, and 
enabled the Thebans to reconquer those presidential rights 
of which the former peace had deprived them. Again 
therefore the question stood for decision, with keener 
antipathy on both sides—with diminished power in Sparta 
—but with increased force, increased confidence, and a new 
leader whose inestimable worth was even yet but half 
known—in Thebes. ‘The Athenians—friendly with both, 
yet allies of neither—suffered the dispute to be fought out 
without interfering. How it was settled will appear in 
the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER LXXVIL. 
BATTLE OF LEUKTRA AND ITS CONSEQUENCES, 


ImmepiaTELy after the congress at Sparta in June 371 3.c., 
8.0, 871. both the Athenians and Lacedzsemonians took 
Measures Steps to perform the covenants sworn respec- 
for execue tively to each other as well as to the allies 


ting the ‘ 
Fanulaiena generally. The Athenians despatched orders 


ede to Iphikratés, who was still at Korkyra or in 
a) - . . . . * ° 

gress of the Ionian Sea, engaged in incursions against 
Sparta. the Lacedemonian or Peloponnesian coasts— 


that he should forthwith conduct his fleet home, and that 
if he had made any captures subsequent to the exchange 
of oaths at Sparta they should all be restored ;1 so as to 
prevent the misunderstanding which had occurred fifty-two 
years before with Brasidas,? in the peninsula of Palléné. 
The Lacedemonians on their side sent to withdraw their 
harmosts and their garrisons from every city still under 
occupation. Since they had already made such promise 
once before at the peace of Antalkidas, but had never per- 
formed it—commissioners,? not Spartans, were now named 
from the general congress, to enforce the execution of the 
agreement. 

No great haste, however, was probably shown in exe- 
Violentim- cuting this part of the conditions; for the whole 
Leap soul and sentiment of the Spartans were absorbed 
against by their quarrel with Thebes. The miso-Theban 
Thebes. impulse now drove them on with a fury which 
overcame all other thoughts; and which, though doubtless 
Agesilaus and others considered it at the time as legitimate 
patriotic resentment for the recent insult, appeared to the 
philo-Laconian Xenophon, when he looked back upon it 


' Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 1. tween Athens and Sparta, in 374 B.c. 
2 Thucyd. iv. I have already remarked that they 
® Diodor. xv. 88, eEaywyei¢, Xen. belong properly to the peace of 
“Hellen. l. c. 371 B.C.; as Wesseling suspects in 


Diodorus refers the statements his note. 
in this chapter to the peace be-” 
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from the subsequent season of Spartan humiliation, to be 
@ misguiding inspiration sent by the gods!—like that of 
the Homeric Até. Now that Thebes stood isolated from 
Athens and all other allies out of Bootia, Agesilaus had 
full confidence of being able to subdue her thoroughly. 
The same impression of the superiority of Spartan force 
was also entertained both by the Athenians and by other 
Greeks; to a great degree even by the Thebans themselves, 
It was anticipated that the Spartans would break up the 
city of Thebes into villages (as they had done at Mantineia) 
—or perhaps retaliate upon her the fate which she had 
inflicted upon Platea—or even decimate her citizens and 
her property to the profit of the Delphian god, pursuant 
to the vow that had been taken more than a century before, 
in consequence of the assistance lent by the Thebans to 
Xerxés.2 Few persons out of Bootia doubted of the suc- 
cess of Sparta. 

To attack Thebes, however, an army was wanted; and 
as Sparta, by the peace justsworn, had renounced xing Kie- 
everything like imperial ascendency over her ombrotus is 
allies, leaving each of them free to send or Pracred to 
withhold assistance as they chose—to raise an- Bwotia, out 
army was no easy task; for the allies, generally °* P?°*"* 
speaking, being not at all inflamed with the Spartan auti- 
pathy against Thebes, desired only to be left to enjoy their 
newly-acquired liberty. But it so happened, that at the 
moment when peace was sworn, the Spartan king Kleom- 
brotus was actually at the head of an army, of Lacede- 
monians and allies, in Phokis, on the north-western frontier 
of Beotia. Immediately on hearing of the peace, KCleom- 
brotus sent home to ask for instructions as to his future 
proceedings. By the unanimous voice of the Spartan. 
authorities and assembly, with Agesilaus as the most 
vehement of all,3 he was directed to march against the 
Thebans, unless they should flinch at the last moment (as 
they had done at the peace of Antalkidas), and relinquish 
their presidency over the other Boeotian cities. One citizen 
alone, named Protholis, interrupted this unanimity. He 
protested against the order, first, as a violation of their 
oaths, which required them to disband the army and recon- 


' Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 3. 457 yap, Pelopid. c. 20; Diodor. xv. 51. 
ade Eorxe, TO Sarpdvioy yyev, &e, * Plutarch, Agesilaus, c, 28. 
2 Xen. Hellen. vi. 3, 20; Plutarch, 
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stitute it on the voluntary principle—next, as imprudent 
in regard to the allies, who now looked upon such liberty 
as their right, and would never serve with cordiality unless 
it were granted to them. But Prothoiis was treated with 
disdain as a silly alarmist,!1 and the peremptory order was 
despatched to Kleombrotus; accompanied, probably, by a 
reinforcement of Spartans and Lacedemonians, the number 
of whom, in the ensuing battle, seems to have been greater 
than can reasonably be imagined to have been before 
serving in Phokis. 

Meanwhile no symptoms of concession were manifested 
at Thebes.2) Epaminondas, on his return, had 


tie de ~— found cordial sympathy with the resolute tone 

fences of | which he had adopted both in defence of the 

And Gi Beeotian federation and against Sparta. Though 

camps at every one felt the magnitude of the danger, it 
euktra, 


was still hoped that the enemy might be pre- 
vented from penetrating out of Phokis into Beotia. 
Epaminondas accordingly occupied with a strong force the 
narrow pass near Koroneia, lying between a spur of Mount 
Helikon on one side and the Lake Kopais on the other; 
the same position as had been taken by thé Beeotians, and 
forced by the army returning from Asia under Agesilaus, 
twenty-three years before. Orchomenus lay northward 
(that is, on the Phokian side) of this position; and its 
citizens, as well as its Lacedemonian garrison, now doubt- 
less formed part of the invading army of Kleombrotus. 
That prince, with a degree of military skill rare in the 
Spartan commanders, bated all the Theban calculations. 
Instead of marching by the regular road from Phokis into 
Beeotia, he turned southward by a mountain road scarcely 
deemed practicable, defeated the Theban division under 
Cheereas which guarded it, and crossed the ridge of Helikon 
to the Beeotian port of Kreusis on the Krissean Gulf. 
Coming upon this place by surprise, he stormed it, cap- 
turing twelve Theban triremes which lay in the harbour. 
He then left a garrison to occupy the port, and marched 


' Xen. Hellen, vi. 4, 2, 3. éxeivoy 
peev OAuspztv Hyjoato, &e. 

2 It is stated that either the Lace- 
dxmonians from Sparta or Kleom- 
brotus from Phokis, sent a new 
formal requisition to Thebes, that 


the Beotian cities should be left 
autonomous; and the requisition 
was repudiated (Diodor, xv. 51; 
Aristeidés, Orat, (Leuktr,) ii. xxxiv. 
p. 644, ed. Dindorf). But such 
mission seems very doubtful. 
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without delay over the mountainous ground into the terri- 
tory of Thespiz on the eastern declivity of Helikon; where 
he encamped on the high ground, at a place of ever-memor- 
able name, called Leuktra.! 

Here was an important success, skilfully gained; not 
only placing Kleombrotus within an easy march 
of Thebes, but also opening a sure communica- das and the 
tion by sea with Sparta, through the port of ee 
Kreusis, and thus eluding the difficulties of ieeouraee: 
Mount Kitheron. Both the king and the Lace- ment in the 
demonians around him were full of joy and“ 
confidence; while the Thebans on their side were struck 
with dismay as well as surprise. It required all the ability 
of Epaminondas, and all the daring of Pelopidas, to uphold 
the resolution of their countrymen, and to explain away or 
neutralize the terrific signs and portents, which a dispirited 
Greek was sure to see in every accident of the road. At 
length, however, they succeeded in this, and the Thebans 
with their allied Boeotians were marched out from Thebes 
to Leuktra, where they were posted on a declivity opposite 
to the Spartan camp. They were commanded by the seven 
Beotarchs, of whom Epaminondas was one. But such was 
the prevalent apprehension of joining battle with the Spar- 
tans on equal terms, that even when actually on the ground, 
three of these Boootarchs refused to concur in the order 
for fighting, and proposed to shut themselves up in Thebes 
for a siege, sending their wives and families away to Athens. 
Kipaminondas was vainly combating their determination, 
when the seventh Beotarch, Branchylidés, arrived from 
the passes of Kithzron, where he had been on guard, and 
was prevailed upon to vote in favour of the bolder course. 

Though a majority was thus secured for fighting, yet 
the feeling throughout the Theban camp was more that of’ 
brave despair than of cheering hope; a conviction that it 
was better to perish in the field, than to live in exile with 
the Lacedemonians masters of the Kadmeia. Some encour- 
aging omens, however, were transmitted to the camp, from 
the temples in Thebes as well as from that of Trophonius 
at Lebadeia:? and a Spartan exile named Leandrias, serving 
in the Theban ranks, ventured to assure them that they 
were now on the very spot foredoomed for the overthrow 


' Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 8, 4; Diodor. 2 Kallisthenés, apud Cic. de Divi- 
xv. 53; Pausan, ix. 13, 2. natione, i. 34. Fragm. 9. ed. Didot, 
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of the Lacedemonian empire. Here stood the tomb of 
two females (daughters of a Leuktrian named Skedasus) 
who had been violated by two Lacedemonians and had 
afterwards slain themselves. Skedasus, after having in vain 
attempted to obtain justice from the Spartans for this 
outrage, came back, imprecating curses on them, and slew 
himself also. The vengeance of these departed sufferers 
would now be sure to pour itself out on Sparta, when her 
army was in their own district and ncar their own tomb. 
And the Theban leaders, to whom the tale was full of 
opportune encouragement, crowned the tomb with wreaths, 
invoking the aid of its inmates against the common enemy 
now present. ! 

While others were thus comforted by the hope of 
New order superhuman aid, Epaminondas, to whom the 


pinice be order of the coming battle had been confided, 
Epaminon- took care that no human precautions should be 
das. wanting. His task was arduous; for not only 


were his troops dispirited, while those of the enemy were 
confident—but their numbers were inferior, and some of 
the Beeotians present were hardly even trustworthy. What 
the exact numbers were on either side we are not permitted 
to know. Diodorus assigns about 6000 men to the Thebans; 
Plutarch states the numbers of Kleombrotus at 11,000.2 
Without placing faith in these figures, we see good reason 


' Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 7; Diodor., 
xv. 54; Pausan, ix. 13, 3; Plutarch, 
Pelopid. c. 20, 21; Polyanus, ii. 
3, 8. 

The latter relates that Pelopidas 
in a dream saw Skedasus, who 
directed him to offer on this tomb 
“an auburn virgin” to the deceased 
females. Pelopidas and his friends 
were greatly perplexed about the 
fulfilment of this command; many 
urged that it was necessary for 
some maiden to devote herself or 
to be devoted by her parents, as 
a victim for the safety of the 
country, like Menekeus and Ma- 
karja in the ancient legends; others 
denounced the idea as cruel and 
inadmissible. In the midst of the 
debate, a mare, with a chestnut 


filly, galloped up, and stopped not 
far off; upon which the prophet 
Theokritus exclaimed—“Herecomes 
the victim required, sent by the 
special providence of the gods,” 
The chestnut filly was caught and 
offered as a sacrilice on the tomb; 
every one being in high spirits 
from aconviction that the mandate 
of the gods had been executed. 

The prophet Theokritus figures 
in the treatise of Plutarch De Genio 
Socratis (c. 8. p. 576 D.) as one of 
the companions of Pelopidas in 
the conspiracy whereby the Theban 
oligarchy was put down and the 
Lacedemonians expelled from the 
Kadmeia. | 

2 Diodor. xv. 52-66; 


Plutarch, 
Pelop. c. 20. 
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for believing that,the Theban total was decidedly inferior. 
For such inferiority Epaminondas strove to make up by 
skilful tactics, and by a combination at that time novel as 
well as ingenious. In all former Grecian battles, the 
opposite armies had been drawn up in line, and had fought 
along the whole line; or at least such had been the ingention 
of the generals—and if it was not realized, the cause was 
to be sought in accidents of the ground, or backwardness 
or disorder on the part of some division,of the soldiers. 
Departing from this habit, ater Ae ae now arrayed his 
troops so as to bring his own left to bear with irresistible 
force upon the Spartan right, and to keep back the rest of 
his army comparatively out of action. Knowing that 
- Kleombrotus, with the Spartans and all the official persons, 
would be on the right of their own line, he calculated that, 
if sucessful on this point against the best troops, he should 
find little resistance from the remainder. Accordinglyhe 
placed on his own left wing chosen Theban hoplites, to the 
prodigious depth of fifty shields, with Pelopidas and the 
Sacred Band in front. His order of advance was disposed 
obliquely or in echelon, so that the deep column, on the 
left should join battle first, while the cerftre and right kept 
comparatively back and held themselves more in a defen- 
sive attitude. bd 
» In 371 3.c., such a combination was absolutely new, 
and betokened high military genius. It is there- confidence 
fore no disgrace to Kleombrotus that he was of the Spar. 
not prepared for it, and that he adhered to the Kissa 
ordinary Grecian tactics of joining battle at brotus. 
once along the whole line. But so unbounded was the con- 
"fidence reigning among the Spartans, that there never was 
any occasion on which peculiar precautions were less 
thought of. When, from their entrenched camp on the 
Leuktrian eminence, they saw the Thebans encamped on 
an oppogte eminence, separated from them by a small 
breadth of low ground afld moderate declivities—their 
only impatience was to hurry on the decisive moment, so 
as to prevent the eneniy from escaping. Both the partisans 
and the opponents of Kieombrotus united in provoking the 
order for battle, each in their own language. The partisans 
urged him, since he had never yet done anything against 
the Thebans, to strike a decisive blow, and clear himself, 
from the disparaging comparisons which rumour instituted 
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between him and Agesilaus; the opponents gave 1t to be 
understood, that if Kleombrotus were now backward, their 
suspicions would be confirmed that he leaned in his heart 
towards the Thebans.1 Probably the king was himself 
sufficiently eager to fight, and so would any other Spartan 
general, have been, under the same circumstances, before 
the battle of Leuktra. But even had he been otherwise, 
the impatience, prevalent among the Lacedemonian portion 
of his army, leff him no option. Accordingly, the decided 
resolution to fight was taken. The last council was held, 
and the final orders issued by Kleombrotus after his morn- 
ing meal, where copious libations of wine both attested 
and increased the confident temper of every man. The 
army was marched out of the camp, and arrayed on the. 
lower portion of the declivity; Kleombrotus with the Spar- 
tans and most of the Lacedemonians being on the right, 
in an order of twelve deep. Some Lacedemonians were 
also on the left, but respecting the order of the other parts 
of the line, we have no information. ‘The cavalry was 
chiefly posted along the front. 

Meanwhile, Epaminondas also marched down his 
Battle of | declivity, in his own chosen order of battle; his 
Leuktra. left wing bemg both forward, and strengthened 
into very’ deep order, for desperate attack. His cavalry 
too were posted in front of his line. But before he com- 
menced his march, he sent away his baggage and attendants 
home to Thebes; while at the same time he made procla- 
mation that any of his Boeotian hoplites, who were not 
hearty in the cause, might also retire if they chose. Of 
such permission the Thespians immediately availed them-, 
selves;2 so many were there, in the Theban camp, who 
estimated the chances to be all in favour of Lacedszemonian 
victory. But when these men, a large portion of them 
unarmed, were seen retiring, a considerable detachment 
from the army of Kleombrotus, either with og without 
orders, ran after to prevent their escape, and forced them 
to return for safety to the main Theban army. The most 
zealous among the allies of Sparta present—the Phokians, 
the Phliasians, and the Herakleots, together with a body 
of mercenaries—executed this movement; which seems to 
have weakened the Lacedemonians in the main battle, 
without doing any mischief to the Thebans. 


1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 6. ? Polyen. ii. 2, 2; Pausan. ix. 13, 3; ix, 14, 1. 
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The cavalry first engaged, in front of both lines; and 
here the superiority of the Thebans soon became poreat of 
manifest. The Lacede#monian cavalry—at no the Spar- 
time very good, but at this moment unusually {Wie"s 
bad, composed of raw and feeble novices, Kleombro- 
mounted on horses provided by the rich—was ‘“* 
soon broken and driven back upon the infantry, whose 
ranks were disturbed by th® fugitives. . To re-establish 
the battle, Kleombrotus gave the word for the-infantry to 
advance, himself personally leading the right. The vic- 
torious cavalry probably hung upon the Lacedzemonian 
infantry of the centre and left, and prevented them from 
making much forward movement; while Epaminondas and 
Pelopidas with their left, advanced according to their 
intention to bear down Kleombrotus and his right wing. 
The shock here was terrible; on both sides victory was 
resolutely and desperately disputed, in a close hand-combat, 
with pushing of opposite shields and opposite masses. But 
such was the overwhelming force of the 'Theban charge— 
with the Sacred Band or chosen warriors in front, composed 
of men highly trained in the palestra,! and the deep column 
of fifty shields propelling behind—that even the Spartans, 
with all their courage, obstinacy, and discipline, were unable 
to stand up against it. Kleombrotus, himself either in or 
near the front, was mortally wounded, apparently early in 
the battle; and it was only by heroic and unexampled 
efforts, on the part of his comrades around, that he was 
carried off yet alive, so as topreserve him from falling 
into the hands of the enemy. Around him also fell the 
most eminent members of the Spartan official staff; Deinon 
the Polemarch, Sphodrias with his son Kleonymus, and 
several others. After an obstinate resistance, and a fearful 
slaughter, the right wing of the Spartans was completely 
beaten, and driven back to their camp on the higher ground. 

It was upon this Spartan right wing, where the 
Theban left was irresistibly strong, that all the ,... 04 
stress of the battle fell—as Epaminondas had hecence ae 
intended that it should. In no other part of tho Spartan 
the line does there appear to have been any * °" 
serious fighting; partly through his deliberate scheme of 
not pushing forward either his centre or his right—partly 
through the preliminary victory of the Theban cavalry, 


‘Plutarch, Symposiac. ii. 5, p. 639 F, 
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whith probably checked ist part the forward march of the 
enemy’s line—and partly also, through the lukewarm 
adherence, or even suppressed hostility, of the allies mar- 
shalled ander the command of Kleombrotus.! ‘The Phokians 
and Herakleots—zealous in the cause from hatred of 
Thebes—had quitted the line to strike a blow at the 
retiring baggage and attendants; while the remaining allies, 
after mere nominal, fighting*and little or no loss, retired 
to the camp as soon as they saw the Spartan right defeated 
and driven back to it. Moreover, evensome Lacedeemonians 
on the left wing, probably astounded by the lukewarmness | 
of those around them, and by the unexpected calamity 
on their own right, fell back in the same manner. The 
whole Lacedzmonian force, with the dying king, was thus 
again assembled and formed behind the entrenchment on 
the higher grotind, where the victorious Thebans did -not 
attempt to molest them.? : 
But very different were their feelings as they now 
stood arrayed in the camp, from that exulting 


Spartan ‘ ; : 5 

Scab after boastfulness with which they had quittad it an 
the defeat | hour or two before; and fearful was the loss 
fession of When it came tobe verified. Of seven hundred. 


defeat by 
sending to 
sojicit the 
burial- 
truce, 


Spartans who had marched forth from the camp, 
only three hundred returned to it.3 One 
thousand Lacedemonians, besides, had‘ been left 
on the field, even by the admission of Xenophon; 
probably the real number was even larger. Apart from 
this, the death of Kleombrotus was of itself an event im- 
pressive,to every one, the like of which had never occurred 
since the fatal day of Thermopyle. But this was not atl. 
The allies who stood alongside of them in arms were now 
altered men. All were sick of their cause, and averse to 


' Pausanias (ix’13, 4: compare 
viii. 6, 1) lays great stress upon 
this indifference or even treachery 
of the allies. Xenophon says quite 
enough to authenticate the reality 
of the fact (Hollen. yi. 4, 15-24): 
seo Also Cicero de Offic. ii. 7, 26. 

Polyenus has more than one 
anecdote respecting the dexterity 
of Agesilaus in dealing with faint- 
hearted conduct or desertion gon 
the part of the allies of Sparta 
(Polyn. ii, 1 18-20). 


2 Xen. Hellen. vi, 4, 13, 14, 

3 Xen., Hellen. 1. ¢. Plutarch 
(Agesil. c. 28) states 1000 Lacede-. 
monians to have been slain; Pau- 
sanias (ix. 13, 4) gives the number 
as more than 1000; Diodorus men- 
tions 4000 (xv. 56), which is doubt- 
less above the truth, though the. 
number given by Xenophon may 
be fairly presumdf as somewhat 
below it. Dionysius of Halikar- 
nassus (Antig. Roman. ii, 17) states 
that 170) Spartans perished. 
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farther exertion; some scarcely concealed a positive satis- 
faction at the defeat. And when the surviving polemarchs, 
now commanders, took counsel with the principal officers 
as to the steps proper in the emergency, there were a few, 
but very few, Bparans who pressed for renewal of the 
battle, and for recovering by force their slain brethren in 
the field, or perishing in the attempt. All the rest 
felt like beaten men; so that the polemarchs, giving 
effect to the general sentiment, sent a herald to solicit the 
regular truce for burial of their dead. This the Thebans 
granted, after erecting their own trophy.! But Epaminon- 
das, aware that the Spartans would practise every 
stratagem to conceal the magnitude of their losses, coupled 
the grant: with a condition that the allies should bury their 
dead first. It was found that the allies had scarce any 
dead to pick up, and that nearly every slain warrior on 
the field was a Lacedemonian.? And thus the Theban 
general, while he placed the loss beyond possibility of con- 
cealment, proclaimed at the same time such public evidence 
of Spartan courage, as to rescue the misfortune ot Leuktra 
from all aggravation on the score of dishouour. What the 
Theban loss was, Xenophon does not tell us. Pausanias 
states it at forty-seven men,? Diodorus at three hundred. 
The former number is preposterously small, and even the 
latter is doubtless aader the truth; for a victory in close 
fight, over soldiers like the Spartans, must have been 
dearly purchased. Though the bodies of the Spartans 
were given up to burial, their arms were retained; and the 
shields of the principal officers were seen by the traveller 
Pausanias at I‘hebes 500 years afterwards. 4 

Twenty days only had elapsed, from the time when 
Epaminondas quitted Sparta after Thebes had 45, 373, 
been excluded trom the general peace, to the day Great eur- 
when he stood victorious on the field of Leuktra.5 Pr#*, and 
Theevent camelikeathunderclapuponevery one alteration 
in Greece, upon victors as well as vanquished— 0! feeling, 
upon allies and neutrals, near and distant, alike. findughout 
The general expectation had been that Thebes Greece by 


, : the Theban 
would be speedily overthrown and dismantled; victory, 


1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 15. * Pausan. ix.13,4; Diodor. xv.55. 
2 Pausan. ix. 13, 4; Plutarch, « Pausan. ix. 16, 3. 
Apophtheg. Reg. p.193 B.; Cicero, * This is an important date pre- 
de Officiis, ii. 7. served by Plutarch (Agesil. c, 28). 
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instead of which, not only she had escaped, but had inflict- 
ed a crushing blow on the military majesty of Sparta. 

It is in vain that Xenophon—whose account of the 
battle is obscure, partial, and imprinted with that chagrin 
which the event occasioned to him!—ascribes the deteat 
to untoward accidents,2 or to the rashness and convivial 
carelessness. of Kleombrotus; upon whose generalship 
Agesilaus and his party at Sparta did not scruple to cast 
ungenerous reproach, while others faintly exculpated him 
by saying that he had fought contrary to his better judge- 
ment, under fear of unpopularity. Such criticisms, coming 
from men wise after the fact, and consoling themselves for 
the public calamity by censuring the unfortunate com- 
mander, will not stand examination. Kleombrotus re- 
presented on this occasion the feeling universal among his 


countrymen. 


The congress was broken up at 
Sparta on the fourteenth of the 
Attic month Skirrophorion (June), 
the last month of the year of the 
Athenian archon Alkisthenés; the 
battle was fought on the fifth of 
the Attic month of Hekatombeon, 
the first month of the next Attic 
year, of the archon Phrasikleidés; 
about the beginning of July. 

1 Diodorus differs from Xeno- 
phon on one important matter 
connected with the battle; affirm- 
ing that Archidamus son of Agesi- 
laus was present and fought, 
together with various other circum- 
stances, which I shall discuss ‘pre- 
sently,in a future note. I follow 
Xenophon. 

2 Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 8 Ete 8 
ovv THY paYyNY Tole pév Aaxedatpo- 
viots RavTa Tavaytta sylyveto, TOiC 
é6¢ (to the Thebans) ravta xai vn0 
tHS TOY NS xatwplodTO. 

* Isokratés, in the Oration vi. 
called Archidamus (composed about 
five years after the battle, as if to 
be spoken by Archidamus son of 
Agesilaus), puts this statement 
distinctly into the mouth ofArchi- 
damus—peypt piv taut ol tHS Npepas 


He was ordered to march against Thebes 


Sedustuyyxévar Soxodmey ev TH payy 
tH Tpos OvBatouc, xat tole pev ow- 
pao. zpatyf@yvar Sta tov ob% 
bp4We Hynaapevoy, &. (8, 9). 

I take his statement as good 
evidence of the real opinion enter- 
tained both by Agesilaus and by 
Archidamus; an opinion the more 
natural, since the two contem- 
porary kings of Sparta were almost 
always at variance, and at the head 
of opposing parties; especially 
true about Agesilaus and Kleom- 
brotus, during the life of the latter. 

Cicero (probably copying Kallis- 
thenés orEphorus) says, de Officiis, 
i,24,°4—“Tlla plaga (Lacedemoniis) 
pestifera, qua, quum Oleombrotus 
invidiam timens temere cum Epa- 
minond& conflixisset, Lacedwmo- 
niorum opes corruerunt.” Polybius 
remarks (ix. 23, we know not from 
whom he borrowed) that all the 
proceedings of Kleombrotus dur- 
ing the empire of Sparta, were 
marked with a generous regard 
for the interests and feelings of 
the allies; while the proceedings 
of Agesilaus wore of the opposite 
character, 
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with the full belief, entertained by Agesilaus and all the 
Spartan leaders, that her unassisted force could not resist 
him. To fight the Thebans on open pene: was exactly 
what he and every other Spartan desired. While his 
manner of forcing the entrance of Beotia, and his capture 
of Kreusis, was a creditable mancuvre, he seems to have 
arranged his order of battle in the manner usual with 
Grecian generals at the time. There appears no reason 
to censure his generalship, except in so far as he was 
unable to divine—what no one else divined—the superior 
combinations of his adversary, then for the first time 
applied to practice. 


To the discredit of Xenophon, Epaminondas is never 
named in his narrative of the battle, though he recognises 
in substance that the battle was decided by the irresistible 
Theban force brought to bear upon one point of the enemy’s 
phalanx; a fact which both Plutarch and Diodorus! 
expressly refer to the genius of the general. All the cal- 
culations of Epaminondas turned out. successiul. The 
bravery of the Thebans, cavalry as well as infantry, seconded 
by the training which they had received during the last 
few years, was found sufficient to carry his plans into full 
execution. To this circumstance, a een ie was owing 
the great revolution of opinion throughout Greece which 
followed the battle. Every one felt that a new military 
power had arisen, and that the Theban training, under the 
generalship of Epaminondas, had proved itself more than 
a match on a fair field, with shield and spear, and with 
numbers on the whole inferior—for the ancient Lykurgean 
discipline ; which last had hitherto stood without a parallel 
as turning out artists and craftsmen in war, against mere 
citizens in the opposite ranks, armed, yet without the like 
training.2 Essentially stationary and old-fashioned, the 
Lykurgean discipline was now overborne by the progressive 
military improvement of other states, handled by a pre- 


1 Diodor. xv. 556. Epaminondas, 2 See Aristotel. Politic. viii. 8, 


tle civi xai mepitty Tabet yonoa- 
prevoc, Sta tH¢ loiag otpatyyiag nepts- 
NOHoaTG THy TeptBorytov vixyy..... 
81d xat AoEHY nownoas tHy Parayya, 
Tw Tods eEntAextoUs Eyovte xEpate 
Eyvw xpivery thy wayyy, &c. Compare 
Plutarch, Pelop. c. 23. 


B, 6. 

Compare Xenophon, De Repub. 
Laced. xiii. 5. tong péy &hdovs adto- 
oysciaatas elyar Twhy otpatiWTLXWy, 
Aaxedarpovioug 82 pdoveug ty dvte 
teyvitas TwY TOAEPLXwM)—and Keno} 
phon, Memorab. ii. 5, 13, 14. 
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eminent tactician; a misfortune predicted by the Corin- 
thians! at Sparta sixty years before, and now realized, to 
the conviction of all Greece, on the field of Leuktra. 

But if the Spartan system was thus invaded and over- 
Effect of | passed in its privilege of training soldiers, there 
the news at was another species of teaching wherein it 
heroic self. neither was nor could be overpassed—the hard 
command. = Jesson of enduring pain and suppressing emotion. 
Memorable indeed was the manner in which the news of 
this fatal catastrophe was received at Sparta. ‘To prepare 
the reader by an appropriate contrast, we may turn to the 
manifestation at Athens twenty-seven years before, when 
the trireme called Paralus arrived from gospotami, 
bearing tidings of the capture of the entire Athenian fleet. 
“The moan of distress (says the historian?) reached all up 
the Long Walls from Peirzeus to Athens, as each man 
communicated the news to his neighbour: on that night, 
not a man slept, from bewailing for his lost fellow-citizens 
and for his own impending ruin.” Not such was the scene 
at Sparta, when the messenger arrived from the field of 
Leuktra, although there was everything calculated torender 
the shock violent. For not only was the defeat calamitous 
and humiliating beyond all former parallel, but it came at 
a moment when every man reckoned on victory. As soon 
as Kleombrotus, having forced his way into Beotia, saw 
the unassisted Thebans on plain ground before him, no 
Spartan entertained any doubt of the result. Under this 
state of feeling, a messenger arrived with the astounding 
revelation, that the army was totally defeated, with the 
loss of the king, of 400 Spartans, and more than 1000 Lace- 
deemonians; and that defeat stood confessed, by having 
solicited the truce for interment of the slain. At the 
moment when he arrived, the festival called the Gymno- 
peedia was actually being celebrated on its last day; and 
the chorus of grown men was going through its usual 
solemnity in the theatre. In spite of all the poignancy 
of the intelligence, the Ephors would not permit the so- 
lemnity to be either interrupted or abridged. “Of necessity, 


1 Thucyd.i.71. apyatstpona Opwy = rodet ta axivytz voutna aptota, mod¢ 
(of you Spartans) ta& exityjdedpata noha 62 avayxatopevors levar, TOA- 
mpg adtove cotty. Avayxyn S Wo- Ane xa tie exttexyvyncewe det, 
mep teyvyng aetl ta extyryyvd- &. 

PSYAXPATEIV Kai Hovy7lovey wey 2 Xen. Hellen. ii, 2, 3. 
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I suppose they were grieved,—but they went through 
the whole as if nothing had happened, only communicating 
the names of the slain to their relations, and issuing a 
general order to the women, to make no noise or wailing, 
but to bear the misfortune in silence.” Thatsuch an order 
should be issued, is sufficiently remarkable; that it should 
be issued and obeyed, is what could not be expected; that 
it should not only be issued and obeyed, but overpassed, 
is what no man could believe if it were not expressly 
attested by the contemporary historian. “On the morrow 
(says he) you might see those whose relations had been 
slain, walking about in public with bright and cheerful 
countenances; but of those whose relatives survived, scarce 
one showed himself; and the few who were abroad looked 
mournful and humbled.” ! 

In comparing this extraordinary self-constraint and 
obedience to orders, at Sparta, under the most 


trying circumstances—with the sensitive and aa eee 
demonstrative temper, and spontaneous outburst on] Sparta 
of feeling, at Athens, so much more nearly ap- oqual in’ 
proaching to the Homeric type of Greeks—we ine 

gy. 


must at the same time remark, that in reference 
to active and heroic efforts for the purpose of repairing 
past calamities and making head against preponderant 
odds, the Athenians were decidedly the better of the two. 
I have already recounted the prodigious and unexpected 
energy displayed by Athens, after the ruinous loss of her 
two armaments before Syracuse, when no one expected that 
she could have held out for six months: I am now about to 


1 Xen. Hellen. vi.4,16. Tevopéywy 
Si todtwy, 6 wey sic tH Aaxsdripova 
ayyekw: to rafog agrxveitat, DPv- 
pvorarGimy te Odawy tHE TehzuTAinG, 
nat wd dvEprxcd yopou Evdov dvtog. 
Oi 8: Epopor, exet yxovoxy to nabos, 
ehunov sto piv, Warip otun, aveyn7! 
Tov pévtot ~Opov OUx Elynyayov, AAAS 
Sixywiiozohar elwy. Kai ta psy dvo- 
para mpds tHI¢ Olxstuns Exdotoy TY 
aifvyxotw) aribotay npootinoy Gs ta, 
yuvarkl, py novelty xpavyyy, GAG ory 7] 
co maQoc pips. Ty 62 dotepaia jy 
édpav, Oy pév éti4uacay ot nposy- 
xovtes, hemapors xat pxrdpo' ev TW 
Prvep w avAoTpsPopsvoug’ Wy OF Cwyte¢ 


HZ) pevor jouw, ohiyoug av eldzc, 
toutoug 6& oxullpwrore xai tametvor, 
meptiovtag—and Plutarcn, Agesil. 
c, 29, 

See a similar statement of Xeno- 
phon, after he has recounted the 
cutting in pieces of the Lacede- 
monian mora near Lechxum, about 
the satisfaction and even triumph 
of those ufthe Lacedwmonians who 
had lost relations in the battle; 
while every one else was mourn- 
ful (Xen, Hellen. iv. 6, 10), Com- 
pare also Justin, xxviii,4—the be- 
haviour after the defeat of Sellasia, 
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recount the proceedings of Sparta, after the calamity at 
Leuktra—a calamity great and serious indeed, yet in positive 
amount inferior to what had befallen the Athenians at Sy- 
racuse, The reader will find that, looking to the intensity 
of active effort in both cases, the comparison is all to the 
advantage of Athens; excusing at least, if not justifying, 
the boast of Periklés! in his memorable funeral harangue 
—that his countrymen, without the rigorous drill of Spar- 
tans, were yet found noway inferior to Spartans in daring 
exertion, when the hour of actual trial arrived. 
It was the first obligation of the Ephors to provide 
ee for the safety of their defeated army in Baotia; 
nrorceé- ° ° 
ments sent for which purpose they put in march nearly the 
has whole remaining force of Sparta. Of the Lace- 
parta, ; 34% ae ; 
demonian More, or military divisions (seemingly 
six in the aggregate), two or three had been sent with 
Kleombrotus; all the remainder were now despatched, even 
including elderly citizens up to near sixty years of age, 
and all who had been left behind in consequence of other 
public offices. Archidamus took the command (Agesilaus 
still continuing to be disabled), and employed himself in 
getting together the aid promised from Tegea—from the 
villages representing the disintegrated Mantineia—from 
Corinth, Sikyon, Phlius, and Achaia; all these places being 
still under the same oligarchies which had held them under 
Lacedsemonian patronage, and still adhering to Sparta. 
Triremes were equipped at Corinth, as a means of trans- 
porting the new army across to Kreusis, and thus joining 
the defeated troops at Leuktra; the port of Kreusis, the 
recent acquisition of Kleombrotus, being now found in- 
estimable, as the only means of access into Beotia.? 
Meanwhile the defeated army still continued in its | 


Proceea- entrenched camp at Leuktra, where the Thebans | 
ae were at first in no hurry to disturb it. Besides 


after the that this was a very arduous enterprise, even 
pattie! after the recent victory—we must recollect the 
Tate. actual feeling of the Thebans themselves, upon 
ban victory whom their own victory had come by surprise, 
not well ré- at a moment when they were animated more by 
Athens. despair than by hope. They were doubtless ab- 
sorbed in the intoxicating triumph and exultation of the 


moment, with the embraces and felicitations of their 
1 Thucyd. ii, 39. 2 Xen. Hellen, vi. 4, 17-19, | 
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families in Thebes, rescued from impending destruction by 
their valour. Like the Syracusans after their last great 
victory! over the Athenian fleet in the Great Harbour, they 
probably required an interval to give loose to their feelings 
of ecstasy, before they would resume action. Epaminondas 
and the other leaders, aware how much the value of Theban 
alliance was now enhanced, endeavoured to obtain rein- 
forcement from without, before they proceeded to follow 
up the blow. To Athens they sent a herald, crowned with 
wreaths of triumph, proclaiming their recent victory. They 
invited the Athenians to employ the present opportunity 
for taking full revenge on Sparta, by joining their hands 
with those of Thebes. But the sympathies of the Athenians, 
were now rather hostile than friendly to Thebes, besides 
that they had sworn peace with Sparta, not a month before. 
TheSenate, who were assembled in the acropolis when the 
herald arrived, heard his news with evident chagrin, and 
dismissed him without even a word of courtesy; while the 
unfortunate Platzans, who were doubtless waiting in the 
city in expectation of the victory of Kleombrotus, and of 
their own speedy re-establishment, found themselves again 
struck down and doomed to indefinite exile. 

To Jason of Phere in Thessaly, another Theban herald 
was sent for the same purpose, and very dif- Jason of 
ferently received. That despot sent back word Phere 
that he would comeforthwith bysea, and ordered Yeuktra— 
triremes to be equipped for the purpose. But the Spartan 
this was a mere deception; for at the same time, retires from 
he collected the mercenaries and cavalry im- Bootie 
mediately near to him, and began his march by eapiite 
land. So rapid were his movements, that he 1ation. 
forestalled all opposition—though he had to traverse the 
territory of the Herakleots and Phokians, who were his 
bitter enemies—and joined the Thebans safely in Beotia.? 
But when the Theban leaders proposed that he should 
attack the Lacedemonian camp in flank, from the high 
ground, while they would march straight up the hill and 
attack it in front—Jason strongly dissuaded the enterprise 
as too perilous; recommending that they should permit the 


4 See Thucyd. vii. 73. Leuktra, it must be confessed that 

2 Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 20, 21. Jason had less to fear from them 

However, since the Phokians at this moment, than at any other. 
formed part of the beaten army at 
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enemy’s departure under capitulation. “Be content (said 
he) with the great victory which you have already gained. 
Do not compromise it by attempting something yet more 
hazardous, against Lacedemonians driven to despair in 
their camp. Kecollect that a few days ago, you yourselves 
were in despair, and that your recent victory is the fruit 
of that very feeling. Remember that the gods take pleasure 
in bringing about these sudden changes of fortune.” 1 Having 
by such representations convinced the Thebans, he ad- 
dressed a friendly message to the Lacedemonians, re- 
minding them of their dangerous position, as well as of 
the little trust to be reposed in their allies—and offering 
himself as mediator to negotiate for their safe retreat. 
Their acquiescence was readily given; and at his instance, 
a truce was agreed to by both parties, assuring to the 
Lacedemonians the liberty of quitting Beotia. In spite 
of the agreement, however, the Lacedamonian commander 
placed little faith either in the Thebans or in Jason, ap- 
prehending a fraud for the purpose of inducing him to quit | 
the camp and of attacking him on the march. Accordingly, 
he issued public orders in the camp for every man to be 
ready for departure after the evening meal, and to march 
in the night to Kitheron, with a view of passing that 
mountain on the next morning. Having put the enemy on 
this false scent, he directed his real night-march by a 
different and not very easy way, first to Kreusis, next to 
AHgosthena in the Megarian territory.2 The Thebans 
offered no opposition: nor is it at all probable that they 
intended any fraud, considering that Jason was here the 


1 Pausanias states that immedi- 
ately after the battle, Epaminondas 
gave permission to the allies of 
Sparta to depart and go home, by 
which permission they profited, so 
that the Spartans now stood alone 
in the camp (Paus, ix. 14,1). This 
however is inconsistent with the 
account of Xenophon (vi. 4, 26), 
and I think improbable. 

Sievers (Geschichte, &¢. p 247) 
thinks that Jason preserved the 
Spartans by outwitting and delud- 
ing Epaminondas. But it appears 
to me that the storming of the 


Spartan camp was an arduous 
enterprise wherein more Thebans 
than Spartans would have been 
slain: moreover, the Spartans were 
masters of the port of Kreusis, so 
that there was little chance of 
starving out the camp before rein- 
forcements arrived, The capitula- 
tion granted by Epaminondas seems 
to nave been really the wisest pro- 
ceeding. 
- 2 Xen. Hellen. vi. 6, 22-25. 

The road from Kreusfsto Leuktra, 
however, must have been that by 
which Kleombrotus arrived. 
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guarantee, and that he at least had no motive to break 


his word. 


It was at Aigosthena that the retreating Lacedemo- 
nians met Archidamus, who had advanced to that point 
with the Laconian forces, and was awaiting the junction 
of his Peloponnesian allies. The purpose of his march being 
now completed, he advanced no farther. The armament 
was disbanded, and Lacedemonians as well as allies re- 


turned home. 


1 This is the most convenient 
place for noticing the discrepancy, 
as to the battle of Leuktra, between 
Diodorus and Xenophon, I have 
followed Xenophon. 

Diodorus (xv. 54) states both the 
arrival of Jason in Bootia, and 
the outmarch of Archidamus from 
Sparta, to have taken place, not 
after the battle of Leuktra, but 
before it. Jason (he says) came 
with a considerable force to the 
aid of the Thebans. He prevailed 
upon Kleombrotus, who doubted 
the sufficiency of his own numbers, 
to agree to a truce and to evacuate 
Bootia. But as Kleombrotus was 
marching homeward, he met Archi- 
damus withasecond Lacedemonian 
army, on his way to Beotia, by 
order of the Ephors, for the purpose 
of reinforcing him. Accordingly 
Kleombrotus, finding himself thus 
unexpectedly strengthened, openly 
broke the truce just concluded, 
and marched back with Archidamus 
to Leuktra. Here they fought the 
battle, Kleombrotus commanding 
the right wing, and Archidamus 
the left. They sustained a complete 
defeat, in which Kleombrotus was 
slain; the result being the same 
on both statements. 

We must here make our election 
between the narrative of Xenophou 
and that of Diodorus. That the 
authority of the former is greater 
speaking generally, I need hardly 
remark; nevertheless his philo- 
Laconian partialities become so 


glaring and preponderant, during 
these latter books of the Hellenica 
(where he is discharging the mourn- 
ful duty of recounting the humil- 
iation of Sparta), as to afford 
some colour for the suspicions of 
Palmerius, Morus, and Schneider, 
who think that Xenophon has con- 
cealed the direct violation of truce 
on the part of the Spartans, and 
that the facts really occurred as 
Diodorus lias described them. See 
Schneider ad Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 
B, 6. 

It will be found, however, on 
examining the facts, that such 
suspicion ought not here to be 
admitted, and that there are grounds 
for preferring the narrative of Xen- 
ophon. 

1. He explains to us how it hap- 
pened that the remains of the 
Spartan army, after the defeat of 
Leuktra, escaped out of Botia. 
Jason arrives after the battle, and 
prevails upon the Thebans to allow 
them to retreat under a truce; 
Archidamus also arrives after tne 
battle to take them up. If the 
defeat had taken place under the 
circumstances mentioned by Dio- 
dorus—Archidamus and the gur- 
vivors would have found it scarcely 
possible to escape out of Bootia. 

2. If Diodorus relates correctly, 
there must have been a violation 
of truce on the part of Kleom- 
brotus and the Lacedemonians, as 
glaring as any that occurs in 
Grecian history. But such vio- 
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In all communities, the return of so many defeated 


Treatment SOldiers, liberated under a capitulation by the 
of the cs. enemy, would have been a scene of mourning. 
izens on But in Sparta it was pregnant with grave and 
eel aks dangerous consequences. So terrible was the 
suspension S8cOrn and ignominy heaped upon the Spartan 
of the law. 


citizen who survived a defeat, that life became 
utterly intolerable to him. The mere fact sufficed for his 
condemnation, without any inquiry into justifying or ex- 
tenuating circumstances. No citizen at home would speak 
to him or be seen consorting with him in tent, game, or 
chorus; no other family would intermarry with his; if he 
was seen walking about with an air of cheerfulness, he was 
struck and iJl-used by the passers-by, until he assumed that 
visible humility which was supposed to become his degraded 
position. Such rigorous treatment (which we learn from 
the panegyrist Xenophon‘) helps to explain the satisfaction 
of the Spartan father and mother, when they learnt that 
their son was among the slain and not among the survivors. 
Defeat of Spartan troops had hitherto been rare. But in 
the case of the prisoners at Sphakteria, when released from 
captivity and brought back to a degraded existence at 
Sparta, some uneasiness had been felt,and some precautions 
deemed necessary to prevent them from becoming dangerous 
malcontents.2, Here was another case yet more formidable, 
The vanquished returning from Leuktra were numerous, 
while the severe loss sustained in the battle amply attested 


lation is never afterwards alluded 
to by any one, among the misdeeds 
of the Lacedemonians. 

8 A part, and an essential part, 
of the story of Diodorus, is, that 
Archidamus was present and fought 
at Leuktra. But we have indepen- 
dent evidence rendering it almost 
certain that he was not there. 
Whoever reads the Discourse of 
Igokratés called Archidamus (Or, 
vi. sect. 9, 10, 129), will see that 
such observations could not have 
been put into the mouth of Archi- 
damus, if he had been present 
there, and (of course) in joint com- 

® 
mand with Kleombrotus. 

4, If Diodorus be correct, Sparta 


must have levied a new army from 
her allies, just after having sworn 
the peace, which peace exonerated 
her allies from everything like 
obligation to follow her headship ; 
and a new army, not for the pur. 
pose of extricating defeated com- 
rades in Beotia, but for pure ag- 
gression against Thebes. This, to 
say the least, ig eminently im- 
probable. 

On these grounds, I adhere to 
Xenophon and depart from Dio- 
dorus. 

1 Xenoph. Rep. Lac. c. ix.; Plu 
tarch, Agesil. c. 30, 

2 Thucyd. v. 34, 
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their bravery. Aware of the danger of enforcing against 
them the established custom, the Ephors referred the case 
to Agesilaus; who proposed that for that time and case the 
customary penalties should be allowed to sleep; but should 
be revived afterwards and come into force as before. Such 
was the step accordingly taken;! so that the survivors from 
this fatal battle-field were enabled to mingle with the re- 
maining citizens without dishonour or degradation. The 
step was indeed doubly necessary, considering the small 
aggregate number of fully qualified citizens; which number 
always tended to decline—from the nature of the Spartan 
political franchise combined with the exigences of Spartan 
training?—and could not bear even so great a diminution 
as that of the four hundred slain at Leuktra. “Sparta (says 
. Aristotle) could not stand up against a single defeat, but 
was ruined through the small number of her citizens.” 3 

The cause here adverted to by Aristotle, as explaining 
the utter loss of ascendency abroad, and the capi- 
tal diminution both of power and of inviolability 
at home, which will now be found to come thick 
upon Sparta, was undoubtedly real and import- 
ant. But a fact still more important was, the 
alteration of opinion produced everywhere in 
Greece with regard to Sparta, by the sudden shock of the 
battle of Leuktra. All the prestige and old associations 
connected with her long-established power vanished; while 
the hostility and fears, inspired both by herself and by her 
partisans, but hitherto reluctantly held back in silence— 
now burst forth into open manifestation. 

The ascendency, exercised down to this time by Sparta 
north of the Corinthian Gulf, in Phokis and elsewhere, 
passed away from her, and became divided between the vic- 


Lowered 
estimation 
of Sparta in 
7reece— 
prestige of 
military 
superiority 
lost. 


1 Plutarch, Agesil. c. 30; Plu- 
tarch, Apophtheg. Lacon. p. 214 B.; 
Apophtheg. Reg. p. 191 C.; Poly- 
fenus, ii. 1, 13. 

A similarsuspension of penalties, 
for the special occasion, was enacted 
after the great defeat of Agis and 
the Lacedemonians by Antipater, 
g.c, 330. Akrotatus, son of King 
Kleomenés, was the only person 
atSparta who opposed the suspen- 
sion (Diodor. xix. 70). He incurred 


the strongest unpopularity for such 
opposition. Compare also Justin, 
xxviii. 4—describing the public 
feeling at Sparta after the defeat 
at Sellasia. 

2 The explanation’ of Spartan 
citizenship will be found in an 
earlier part of this History, Ch. vi, 

* Aristotel. Politic. ii. 6,12. Miav 
{4p TAnyHe ody Ornvzyxev 7% moAte, 
GN anweto Gia thy ddtyuviipwriay. 
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torious Thebans and Jason of Phere. The Thebans, and 
B.O, 871, the Boeotian confederates who were now in 
Extension cordial sympathy with them, excited to enthu- 


of the siasm by their recent success, were eager for 
power of ‘ ‘ ‘ 

Thebes. fresh glories, and readily submitted to the full 
Treatment j a nino: 4 

of Orhan. lexigences of military training; while under a 


enus and _ leader like Epaminondas, their ardour wasturned 
Thespie. +o such good account, that they became better 
soldiers every month.t| The Phokians, unable to defend 
themselves single-handed, were glad to come under the 
protection of the Thebans—as less bitterly hostile to them 
than the Thessalian Jason—and concluded with them 
obligations of mutual defence and alliance.2 The cities 
of Euboa, together with the Lokrians (both Epiknemidian 
and Opuntian), the Malians and the town of Heraklea, 
followed the example. The latter town wasnow defenceless; 
for Jason, in returning from Beotia to Thessaly, had 
assaulted it and destroyed its fortifications; since by its 
important site near the pass of Thermopyle, it might easily 
be held as a position to bar his entrance into Southern 
Greece. The Beotian town of Orchomenus, which had 
held with the Lacedemonians even until the late battle, 
was now quite defenceless; and the Thebans, highly ex- 
asperated against its inhabitants, were disposed to destroy 
the city, reducing the inhabitants to slavery. Severe as 
this proposition was, it would not have exceeded the cus- 
tomary rigours of war: nor even what might have befallen 
Thebes herself, had Kleombrotus been victorious at Leuktra. 
But the strenuous remonstrance of Epaminondas prevented 
it from being carried into execution. Alike distinguished 
for mild temper and for long-sighted views, he reminded 
his countrymen that in their present aspiring hopes to- 
wards ascendency in Greece, it was essential to establish a. 
character for moderation of dealing‘ not inferior to their 
military courage, as attested by the recent victory. Ac- 
cordingly, the Orchomenians were pardoned upon sub- 
mission, and re-admitted as members ot the Bwotian confed- 


' Xen. Hellen. vi. 6, 24. Kat yap compare vii. 5, 12. 


ot piv Bow tol navtec eyupyatovtoe 2 Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 23; vii. 5, &s 

mept ta Onha, ayaddopevos ty éy Diodor. xv. 57. 

Azoxtpots ving, &e. 3 Xen. Hellen. vi, 4, 27; vi. 5, 23, 
These are remarkable words from ‘ Diodor. xy. 57. 


the unwilling pen of Xenophon: 
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racy. To the Thespians, however, the same lenity was not 

extended. They were expelled from Beotia, and their 
territory annexed to Thebes. It will be recollected that 
immediately before the battle of Leuktra, when Epam- 
inondas caused proclamation to be made that such of the 
Bosotians as were disaffected to the Theban cause might 
march away, the Thespians had availed themselves of the 
permission and departed.1 The fugitive Thespians found 
shelter, like the Platzans, at Athens.? 

While Thebes was commemorating her recent victory 
by the erection of a treasury-chamber,? and the power and 
dedication of pious offerings at Delphi—while ambition 
the military organization of Beotiawas receiving °! 748°" 
such marked improvement, and the cluster of dependent 
states attached to Thebes was thus becoming larger, under 
the able management of Epaminondas—Jason in Thessaly 
was also growing more powerful every day. He was tagus 
of all Thessaly; with its tributary neighbours under com- 
nee obedience—with Macedonia partially dependent on 

iim—and with a mercenary force, well-paid and trained, 
greater than had ever been assembled in Greece. By 
dismantling Heraklea, in his return home from Beotia, 
he had laid open the strait of Thermopyle, so as to be sure 
of access into southern Greece whenever he chose. His 
personal ability and ambition, combined with his great 
ower, inspired universal alarm; for no man knew whither 
e would direct his arms; whether to Asia, against the 
Persian king, as he was fond of boasting4—or northward 
against the cities in Chalkidiké—or southward against 
Greece. 

The last-mentioned plan seemed the most probable, at 
the beginning of 370 3.c., halfa year after the 5... o¢ 
battle of Leuktra: for Jason proclaimed dis- Jason— 
tinctly his intention of being present at the [ythian tes- 
Pythian festival (the season for which was about “*”" 
August 1, 370 B.c., near Delphi), not only with splendid 
presents and sacrifices to Apollo, but also at the head of a 
numerous army. Orders had been given that his troops 
should hold themselves ready for military service’—about 


1 Pausan. ix. 18, 3; ix. 14, 1, were not anddibec before the batile 
* Xen. Hellen. vi. 3, 1. of Leuktra. 
I have already given my reasons * Pausanias, x. 11, 4. 


(in a note on the preceding chapter) “Isokratés, Or. v.(Philip.) s, 141. 
for believing that the Thespians Xen. Hellen. vi. 4,30. napnyyeche 
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the time when the festival was to be celebrated; and re- 
quisitions had been sent round, demanding from all his 
tributaries victims for the Pythian sacrifice, to a total of 
not less than 1000 bulls, and 10,000 sheep, goats, and swine; 
besides a prize-bull to take the lead in the procession, for 
which a wreath of gold was to be given. Never before 
had such honour been done to the god; for those who came 
to offer sacrifice were usually content with one or more 
beasts bred on the neighbouring plain of Kirrha.1 We 
must recollect, however, that this Pythian festival of 370 
B.c. occurred under peculiar circumstances; for the two 
previous festivals in 374 B.c. and 378 B.c. must have been 
comparatively unfrequented; in consequence of the war 
between Sparta and her allies on one side, and Athens and 
Thebes on the other—and also of the occupation of Phokis 
by Kleombrotus. Hence the festival of 370 3.c., following 
immediately after the peace, appeared to justify an extra- 
ordinary burst of pious magnificence, to make up for the 
niggardly tributes to the god during the two former; while 
the hostile dispositions of the Phokians would be alleged 
as an excuse for the military force intended to accompany 
Jason. 

But there were other intentions, generally believed 
though not formally announced, which no Greek 


Assassi- . . . ° 
nation of could imagine without uneasiness. It was af- 
Jason at firmed that Jason was about toarrogate tohimself 


the presidency and celebration of the festival, 
which belonged of right to the Amphiktyonic assembly. 
It was feared, moreover, that he would lay hands on the 
rich treasures of the Delphian temple; a scheme said to 


celebrated about August 1; a little 
later than Dr. Arnold, a little 


S& xal we otpxtevaopévote ele tov 
nepl ta Ilnbia ypovoyv Bettadoig 


mapacxevdtectat. 

I agree with Dr. Arnold’s con- 
struction of this passage (see his 
Appendix ad Thucyd, v. 1, at the 
end of the second volume of his 
edition of Thucydidés) as opposed 
to that of Mr. Fynes Clinton, At 
the same time, I do not think that 
the passage proves much either in 
favour of his view, or against the 
view of Mr. Clinton, about the 
month of the Pythian festival; 
which I incline to conceive as 


earlier than Mr. Clinton, supposes. 
Looking to the lunar months of 
the Greeks, we must recollect that. 
the festival would not always coin- 
cide with the same month or week 
of our year, © 

I cannot concur with Dr. Arnold 
in setting aside the statement of 
Plutarch respecting the coincidence 
of the Pythian festival with the 
battle of Koroneia, 

! Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 29, 80. Bodv 
Nyepova, &c. 
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have been conceived by the Syracusan despot Dionysius 
fifteen years before, in conjunction with the Epirot Alketas, 
who was now dependent upon Jason. As there were no 
visible means of warding off this blow, the Delphians con- 
sulted the god to know what they were to do if Jason 
approached the treasury; upon which the god replied, 
that he would himself take care of it—and he kept his 
word. This enterprising despot, in the flower of his age 
and at the summit of his power, perished most unexpectedly 
before the day of the festival arrived.2, He had been re- 
viewing his cavalry near Phere, and was sitting to receive 
and answer petitioners, when seven young men approached, 
apparently in hot dispute with each other, and appealing 
to him for a settlement. As soon as they got near, they 
set upon him and slew him.? One was killed on the spot 
by the guards, and another also as he was mounting on 
horseback; but the remaining five contrived to reach horses 
ready prepared for them and to gallop away out of the 
reach of pursuit. In most of the Grecian cities which these 
fugitives visited, they were received with distinguished 
honour, as having relieved the Grecian world from one who 
inspired universal alarm,4 now that Sparta was unable 
to resist him, while no other power had as yet taken her 
lace. 
J Jason was succeeded in his dignity, but neither in his 
power, nor ability, by two brothers—Polyphron 


‘ Relicf to 
and Polydorus. Had he lived longer, he would a neber by 
have influenced most seriously the subsequent *)°;¢03t?_ 
destinies of Greece. What else he would have satisfaction 

in Greece, 


done, we cannot say; but he would have inter- 
fered materially with the development of Theban power. 


young men is differently stated: 
compare Diodor. xv. 60; Valer. 
Maxim. ix, 10, 2. 

# Xen. Hellen. vi, 4. 32, 

The death of Jason, in the spring 
or early summer of 370 B.C., refutes 
the compliment which Cornelius 
Nepos (Timoth, c. 4) pays to Timo- 


1 Diodor. xv. 13, 

# Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 80. dmoxpl- 
vasa. tov Oso, Ste abtm perros. 
‘OB cbv advjp, THALXODTOS Dy, 
xaitooauta xattovaita dea 
yoovmevoc, &. 

Xenophon evidently considers 
the sudden removal of Jason as a 


consequence of the previous inten- 
tion expressed by the god to take 
care of his own treasure. 

* Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 31, 82, 

The cause which provoked these 


theus; who can never have made 
war upon Jason after 373 B.c., when 
he received the latter at Athens in 
his house. 
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Thebes was a great gainer by his death, though perfectly 
innocent of it, and though in alliance with him to the last; 
insomuch that his widow went to reside there for security. } 
Epaminondas was relieved from a most formidable rival, 
while the body of Theban allies north of Beotia became 
-much more dependent than they would have remained, if 
there had been a competing power like that of Jason in 
Thessaly. The treasures of the god were preserved a few 
years longer, to be rifled by another hand. 

While these proceedings were going on in Northern 
Proceede Greece, during the months immediately suc- 
ings in ceeding the battle of Leuktra, events not less 
relopon’ wr serious and stirring had occurred in Pelopon- 


nesus after 
the defeat nesus. The treaty sworn at Sparta twenty days 


Wogaiion before that battle, bound the Lacedzmonians to 
of the disband their forces, remove all their harmosts 
Spartan and garrisons, and leave every subordinate city 
and — to _ its own liberty of action. As they did not 
dekarchies. 


scruple to violate the treaty by the orders sent 
to Kleombrotus, so they probably were not zealous in 
executing the remaining conditions; though officers were 
named, for the express purpose of going round to see that 
the evacuation of the cities was really carried into effect.2 
But it probably was not accomplished in twenty days; nor 
would it perhaps have been ever more than nominally ac- 
complished, if Kleombrotus had been successful in Beotia. 
But after these twenty days came the portentous intelli- 
gence of the fate of thatprince and hisarmy. The invincible 
arm of Sparta was broken; she had not a man to spare for 
the maintenance of foreign ascendency. Her harmosts 
disappeared at once (as they had disappeared from the 
Asiatic and insular cities twenty-three years before, im- 
mediately after the battle of Knidus?) and returned home. 
Nor was this all. The Lacedemonian ascendency had 
been maintained everywhere by local oligarchies or dekar- 
chies, which had been for the most part violent and 
oppressive. Against these governments, now deprived of 
their foreign support, the long-accumulated flood of internal 
discontent burst with irresistible force, stimulated probably 
by returning exiles. Their past misgovernment was 
avenged by severe sentences and proscription, to the length 


1 Xen. Hellen, vi. 4, 37. 2 Diodor. xv. 38, e&aywysic. 
* Xenoph. Hellen. iv. 8, 1-5. 
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of great reactionary injustice; and the parties banished by 
this anti-Spartan revolution became so numerous, as to 
harass and alarm seriously the newly-established govern- 
ments. Such were the commotions which, during the 
latter half of 371 3.c., disturbed many of the Peloponnesian 
towns—Phigaleia, Phlius, Corinth, Sikyon, Megara, &c., 
though with great local difference both of detail and of 


result. 1 


But the city where intestine commotion took place in 


its most violent form was Argos. 
know how this fact was connected with the 
general state of Grecian politics at the time; for 
Argos had not been inany way subject to Sparta, 


We do not 


Skytalism 
at Argos— 
violent in- 
testine 
feud, 


nor a member of the Spartan confederacy, nor (so far as 
we know) concerned in the recent war, since the peace of 


Antalkidas in 887 B.c. 


§ Diodor. xv. 39, 40. 

Diodorus mentions these commo- 
tions as if they had taken place 
after the peace concluded in 374 
n.0., and not after the peace of 
371 B.C. But it is impossible that 
they can kave taken place after 
the former, which, in point of fact, 
was broken off almost as soon as 
sworn—was never carried into effect 
—and comprised no one but Athens 
and Sparta. I have before remarked 
that Diodorus seems to have con- 
founded, both in his mind and his 
history, these two treaties of peace 
together, and has predicated of 
the former what really belongs to 
the latter. The commotions which 
he mentions come in most naturally 
and properly, immediately after 
the battle of. Leuktra. 

He affirms the like reaction 
against Lacedemonian supremacy 
and its local representatives in the 
various cities, to have taken place 
even after the peace of Antalkidas 
in 887 B.O, (xv. 5). But if such re- 
action began at that time, it must 
have been promptly repressed by 
Sparta, then in undiminished and 
even advancing power. 


VOL. 1X. 


The Argeian government was a 


Another occurrence, alleged to 
have happened after the battle of 
Leuktra, may be properly noticed 
here. Polybius (ii. 39), and Strabo 
seemingly copying him (viii. p. 384), 
assert that both Sparta and Thebes 
agreed to leave their disputed 
questions of power to the arbitra- 
tion of the Acheans, and to abide 
by their decision. Though I greatly 
respect the authority of Polybius, 
Iam unable here to reconcile his 
assertion either with the facts which 
unquestionably occurred, or with 
general probability. If any such 
arbitration was ever consented to, 
it must have come to nothing; for 
the war went on without inter- 
ruption. But Icannot bring myself 
to belicve that it was even con- 
sented to, either by Thebes or by 
Sparta, The exuberant confidence 
of the former, the sense of dignity 
on tho part of the latter, must 
have indisposed both to such a pro- 
ceeding; especially tothe acknow.- 
ledgment of umpires like the 
Achean cities, who enjoyed little 
estimation in 370 B.c., though they 
acquired a good deal a century and 
a half afterwards. 
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democracy, and the popular leaders were vehement in their 
denunciations against the oligarchical opposition party— 
who were men of wealth and great family position. These 
last, thus denounced, formed a conspiracy for the forcible 
overthrow of the government. But the conspiracy was 
discovered prior to execution, and some of the suspected 
conspirators were interrogated under the torture to make 
them reveal their accomplices; under which interrogation, 
one of them deposed against thirty conspicuous citizens. 
The people, after a hasty trial, put these thirty men to 
death, and confiscated their property, while others slew 
themselves to escape the same fate. So furious did the 
fear and wrath of the people become, exasperated by the 
popular leaders, that they continued their executions until 
they had put to death 1200 (or as some say, 1500) of the 
principal citizens. At length the popular leaders became 
themselves tired and afraid of what they had done; upon 
which the people were animated to fury against them, and 
put them to death also. 1 


This gloomy series of events was termed the Skytalism, 
or Cudgelling, from the instrument (as we are told) by 
which these multiplied executions were consummated; 
though the name seems more to indicate an impetuous 
popular insurrection than deliberate executions. We know 
the facts too imperfectly to be able to infer anything more 
than the brutal working of angry political passion amidst 
a population like that of Argos or Korkyra, where there 
was not (as at Athens) either a taste for speech, or the 
habit of being guided by speech, and of hearing both sides 
of every question fully discussed. Cicero remarks that he 
had never heard of any Argeian orator. The acrimony of 
Demosthenés and Auschinés was discharged by mutual 
eloquence of vituperation, while the assembly or the 
dikastery afterwards decided between them. e are told 
that the assembled Athenian people, when they heard the 
news of the Skytalism at Argos, were so shocked at it, 
that they caused the solemnity of purification to be per- 
formed round the assembly. 


1 Diodor, xv. 57, 58. (Philip.) 8s. 58: compare Dionyy. 
2 Plutarch, Reipubl. Gerend. Pre- MHalic. Antiq. Rom. vii. 66, 
cept. p. 814 B.; Isokratés, Or. v. 
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Though Sparta thus saw her confidential partisans 
deposed, expelled, or maltreated, throughout so 
many of the Peloponnesian cities—and though 
as yet there was no Theban interference within jessness 
the isthmus, either actual or prospective—yet of Sparta. 
she was profoundly discouraged, and incapable of any 
effort either to afford protection or to uphold ascendency. 
One single defeat had driven ner to the necessity of con- 
tending for home and family;! probably too the dispositions 
of her own Periceki and Helots in Laconia, were such as 
to require all her force as well as all her watchfulness. At 
any rate, her empire and her influence over the sentiments 
of Greeks out of Laconia, became suddenly extinct, to a 
degree which astonishes us, when we recollect that it had 
become a sort of tradition in the Greek mind, and that, 
only nine years before, it had reached as far as Olynthus. 
How completely her ascendency had passed away, is shown 
in a remarkable step taken by Athens, seemingly towards 
the close of 371 B.c., about four months after the battle of 
Leuktra. Many of the Peloponnesian cities, though they 
had lost both their fear and their reverence for 
Sparta, were still anxious to continue members 
of a voluntary alliance under the presidency of 
some considerable city. Of this feeling the 
Athenians took advantage, to send envoys and 
invite them to enter into a common league at 
Athens, on the basis of the peace of Antalkidas, 
and of the peace recently sworn at Sparta.2 Many of 
them, obeying the summons, entered into an engagement 
to the following effect: “I will adhere to the peace sent 


Discour- 
agement 
and help- 


Athens 
places her. 
self at tho 
head of a 
new Pelo- 
ponnesian 
land con- 
federacy. 


1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, 10. 


Ny Pacrheds xatéxephev. 
The discouragement of the Spar- 


In this passage, Morus and some 


tans is revealed by the unwilling, 
though indirect, intimations of 
Xenophon—not less than by their 
actual conduct—Hellen. vi. 5, 21; 
vii. 1, 80-32: compare Plutarch, 
Agesil. c. 30. 

2 Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 1-3. 

"EvOupySevts, of "AOnvaior Str ot 
Tledonovvyjctot Ett ofovtat, ypyvar 
axodoubeiv, xal obtw Sraxéorvto of 
Aaxedaipaviot, Wonep tore AOnvaious 
Sidbecav—petaneumovtar tag mOAEtE, 
Saor Povdovtar tH elonvys petéyery, 


other critics maintain that we ought 
to read cinw (Which seems not to 
be supported by any MSS.), in 
place of ctw. Zeune and Schneider 
have admitted the new reading 
into the text yet they doubt 
the propriety of the change, and 
I confess that I share their doubts. 
The word o§tw will construe, and 
gives a clear sense; @ very different 
sense from odnw, indeed—yet one 
more likely to have been intended 
by Xenophon. 
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down by the Persian king, and to the resolutions of the 
Athenians and the allies generally. If any of the cities 
who have sworn this oath shall be attacked, I will assist 
her with all my might.” What cities, or how many, swore 
to this engagement, we are not told; we make out in- 
directly that Corinth was one;! but the Hleians refused it, 
on the ground that their right of sovereignty over the 
Marganeis, the Triphylians, and the Skilluntians, was not 
recognised. The formation of the league itself, however, 
with Athens as president, is a striking fact, as evidence of 
the sudden dethronement of Sparta, and as a warning that 
she would henceforward have to move in her own separate 
orbit, like Athens after the Peloponnesian war. Athens 
stepped into the place of Sparta as president of thePelo- 
ponnesian confederacy,and guarantee of the sworn peace; 
though the cities which entered into this new compact’ 
were not for that reason understood to break with their 
ancient president. 

Another incident too, apparently occurring about the 


Accusation present time, though we cannot mark its exact 
preferred in date—serves to mark the altered position of 
phiktyonic Sparta. The Thebans preferred in the assembly 
nesemeyi, of Amphiktyons an accusation against her, for 
against the unlawful capture of their citadel the 
Sparta, Kadmeia by Pheebidas, while under a sworn 


peace; and for the sanction conferred by the Spartan 
authorities on this act, in detaining and occupying the 
place. The Amphiktyonic assembly found the Spartans 
guilty, and condemned them to a fine of 500 talents. As 
the fine was not paid, the assembly, after a certain inter- 
val, doubled it; butthesecond sentence remained unexecutéd 
as well as the first, since there were no means of enforce- 
ment, Probably neither those who preferred the charge, 
nor those who passed the vote, expected that the Lace- 
dgmonians would really submit to pay the fine. The 


* Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 37. 

2 Thus the Corinthians still con- 
tinued allies of Sparta (Xen. Hellen. 
vil. 4, 8). 

* Diodor. xvi. 23-29; Justin. viii. 1. 

‘We may fairly suppose that both 
of them horrow from Theopompus, 
who treated at large of the mem- 


orable Sacred War against the Pho- 
kians, which began in 355 B.c., and 
in which the conduct of Sparta 
was partly determined by this 
previous sentence of the Amphik- 
tyons. See Theopompi Fragm. 
182-184, ed. Didot. 
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atmost which could be done, by way of punishment for 
such contumacy, would be to exclude them from the 
‘Pythian games, which were celebrated under the presidency 
of the Amphiktyons; and we may perhaps presume that 
they really were thus excluded. 

The incident however deserves peculiar notice, in more 
than one point of view. First, as indicating The Spar- 
the lessened dignity of Sparta. Since the tang are 
victory of Leuktra and the death of Jason, to » fine— 
Thebes had become preponderant, especially in importance 
Northern Greece, where the majority of the na- gs an ine 
tions or races voting inthe Amphiktyonic assem- dication. 
bly were situated. It is plainly through the ascendency 
of Thebes, that this condemnatory vote was passed. Next, 
as indicating the incipient tendency, which we shall here- 
after observe still farther developed, to extend the functions 
of the Amphiktyoni¢ assembly beyond its special sphere 
of religious solemnities, and to make it the instrument of 
political coercion or revenge in the hands of the pre- 

ominant state. In the previous course of this history, an 
entire century has passed without giving occasion to mention 
the Amphiktyonic assembly as taking part in politicalaffairs. 
Neither Thacydidés nor Xenophon, though their united 
histories ‘cover seventy years, chiefly of Hellertic conflict, 
ever speak of that assembly. The latter, indeed, does not 
even notice this fine imposed upon the Lacedsemonians, 
-although it faJls within the period of his history. We 
know the fact only from Diodorus and Justin; and un- 
fortunately, merely as a-naked faet, without any collateral] 
or preliminary details. During the sixty or seventy years 
pieces the battle of Leuktra, Sparta had always had 
her regular’ politécal confederacy and synod of allies con- 
vened by herself: her political ascendency was exercised 
over them eo nomine, by a method more direct and easy 
than that of perverting the religious authority of the 
Amphiktyonic assembly, even if such a proceeding were 
open to her.!| But when Thebes, after the battle of 
Leuktra, becanfe the more powerful state individually, she 
had no such established confederacy and synod of allies to 
sanction her propositions and to share or abet her anti- 
pathies. The Amphiktyonic assembly, meeting alternately 

1 See Tittmann, Ueber den Bund der Amphiktyonen, on 192-193 
(Borlin, 1822). ext 
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at Delphi and at Thermopyle, and composed of twelve 
ancient races, principally belonging to Northern Greece, 
as well as niost of them inconsiderable in power—pre- 
sented itself as a convenient instrument for her purposes. 
There was a certain show of reason for considering the 
seizure of the Kadmeia by Pheebidas as a religious offence; 
since it was not only executed during the Pythian festival, 
but was in itself a glaring violation of the public law and 
interpolitical obligations recognised between Grecian 
cities; which, like other obligations, were believed to be 
under the sanction of the gods; though probably, if the 
Athenians and Platzans had preferred a similar complaint 
to the Amphiktyons against Thebes for her equally unjust 
attempt to surppise Platza under full peace in the spring 
of 431 3.c.—both Spartans and Thebans would have 
resisted it. In the present case, however, the Thebans 
had a case against Sparta sufficiently plausible, when 
combined with their overruling ascendency, to carry a 
majority in the Amphiktyonic assembly, and to procure 
the imposition of this enormous fine. In itself the sentencg 
produged no direct effect—which will explain the silence 
of Xenophon. But it is the first of a series of proceedings, 
connected with. the Amphiktyons, which will be found 
hereafter pregnant with serious results for Grecian stability 
and independence. 
Among all the inhabitants of Peloponnesus, none 
__.. were more powerfully affected, by the recent- 
Proveedn£® Spartan overthrow at Leuktra, than the Arca- 
laps. Tegea,their most important city, situated 
on the border of Laconia, was governed by an oligarchy 
wholly in the interest of Sparta; Orchomenus was of like 
sentiment; and Mantineia had been brokex up ifto separate 
villages (about fiftegn years before) by the Lacedemonians 
themselves—an act of high-handed injustice committed at 
the zenith of their power after the peace of Antalkidas. The 
remaining Arcadian population were in great proportion 
villagers; rude men, but excellent soldiers, and always ready 
to follow the Lacedemonian banners, as well from old habit 
and military deference, as from the love of plunder.! 
The defeat of Leuktra effaced this ancient sentiment, 
The Arcadians not only ceased to count upon victory and 
plunder in the service of Sparta, but began to fancy that 


*Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 19, 
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their own military prowess was not inferior to that o 
Spartans; while the disappearance of the har- |, ,. 
mosts left them free to follow their own incli- cackatar 
nations. It was by the Mantincians that the lachiment. 
smovement was first commenced. Divested of of the city 
Grecian city-life, and condemned to live in neia by ita 
separate villages, tach under its own philo-Spar- own 
tan oligarchy, they had .nourished a profound ; 
animosity, which manifested itself on the first opportunity 
of deposing these oligarchies and coming again together. 
The resolution was unanimously adopted to re-establish 
Mantineia with its walls, and resume their political con- 
solidation; while the leaders banished by the Spartans at 
their former intervention, now doubtless retitrned* to 
become foremost in the work.t As the breaking up of 
Mantineia had been one of the most obnoxious acts of 
Spartan omnipotence, so there was now astrong sympathy 
in favour of its re-establishment. Many Arcadians from 
other quarters came to lend auxiliary labour. Moreover 
the Eleians sent three talents as a contribution towards the 
cost. Deeply mortified by this proceeding, yet too weak 
to prevent it by foxce, the Spartans sent Agesilaus with a 
friendly remonstrance. Having been connected with the 
city by paternal ties of hospitality, he had declined the 
‘command of the’ army of coercion previously employed 
against it; nevertheléss, on this occasion, the Mantineian 
leaders refused to convene their public assembly to hear 
his communication, desiring that he would make known his 
purpose to them. Accordingly, he intimated that he had 
come with no view of hindering the re-establishment of the 
city, but simply to request that they would defer it until 
the consent of Sparta could be formally given; which (he 
promised) should soon be forthcoming, together with a 
handsome subscription to lighten the cost. But the Man- 
tineian leaders answered, that compliance was impossible, 
since a public resolution had already been taken to pro- 
secute the work forthwith. Enraged at such a rebuff, -yet 
without power to resent it, Agesilaus was compelled to 
return home.? The Mantineians persevered and completed 


1 Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 6; vi.5, 8 Jished the city of Mantineia, The 
* Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 4, 5. act emanated from the spontaneous 
Pausanias (viii. 8, 6; ix. 14, 2) impulse of the Mantineians and 
states that the Thebans re-estab- otherAreadiang, before the Thebans 
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tL. rebuilding of their city, on a level site, and in an ellip-— 
tical form, surrounded with elaborate walls and towers. . 
The affront here offered, probably’studiously offered, 


* 


Humiliating 
refusal 
experienced 
by Agesi- 
laus from 
the Manti- 
neians— 
keenly 
painful to 

a Spartan. 


able. 


by Mantineian leaders who had either been exiles 
themselves, or sympathised with the exiles—wase 
ohly the prelude to a series of others (presently 
to be recounted) yet more galling and intoler- 
) But it was dqubtless felt to the quick 
both by the Ephors and by Agesilaus, as a public 
sympfom of that prostration into which they had 
so spddenly fallen. 


To appreciate fully such 


painful sentiment, we must recollect that an exaggerated 
pride and sense of dignity, individual as well as collective, 
founded*upon military excellence and earned by ingredible 


had yet begun to interfere actively 
in Peloponnesus, which we shal} 
presently find them doing. But it 
was doubtless done in reliance 
upon Theban support, and was in 
all probability made known to, 
and encouraged by, Epaiminondas. 
It formed the first step to that 
series of anti-Spartan measures in 
Arcadia, which I shall presently 
relate. 

Hither the city of Mantineia now 
puilt was not exactly in the same 
situation as the one dismantled in 
885 B.C., since the river Ophis did 
not run through it, as it had run 
through the former—or else the 
course of the Ophis has altered. 
If the former, there would be three 
successive sites, the oldest of them 
being on the hill called Ptolis, 
somewhat north ofGurzuli. Ptolis 
was perhaps the larger of the pri- 
mary constituent villages. .Erns} 
Curtius (Peloponnesos, p. 242) 
makes the hill Gurzyli to be the 
same as the hil! called Ptolis; 
Colonel Leake distinguishes the 
two, and places Ptolis on his map 
northward of Gurzuli (Peloponne- 
siaca, p. 378-381), The sumnat of 
Gurzuli is about one mile distant 
from the centre of Mantineia (Leake, 
Peloponnes. p. 383). 


The walls of Mantingeia, as robuilt 
in 370 B.c., form an ellipse of about 
eighteen stadia, or a little more 
than two miles in circumference. 
The greater axis of the ellipse 
points north and south. It vas 
surrounded with a wet ditch, whose 
waters join into one course at the 
west of the town, and form a brook 
which Sir William Gell calls the 
Ophis (Itinerary of the Morea, p. 
142). The fece of the wall is com: 
posed .of regularly cut squarc 
stones; it is about ten feet thicl 
in all—four feet for an outer wall 
two feet for an inner wall, and ar 
intermediate space of four fee- 
fillel up with rubbish. There were 
eight principal double gates, each 
with a narrow winding approach, 
defended by a round tower on each 
side. There were quadrangular 
towers, eighty feet apart, all roung 
the circumference of the walls 
(Ernst Cartius, Peloponnesos, p. 
236, 237), ‘ 

: : bd 

These are instructive remains, 
indicating the ideas of the Greeks 
respecting fortification in the time 
of Epaminondas. It appears that 
Mantineia was not so large as 
Tegea, to which last Curtius as- 
signs a circumference of more thaa 
three miles (p. 263). 
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rigour of training—was the chief mental result imbibed by 
every pupil of Lykurgus, and hitherto ratified as legitimate 
by the general testimony of Greece. This was his principal 
recompense fox the severe fatigue, the intense self-sup- 
pression, the narrow, monotonous, and unlettered routine, 
wherein he was born and died. As antndividual, the Spar- 
tan citizen was pointed out by the finger of admiration at 
the Olympic and other festivals; while he saw his city 
supplicated from the most distant regions of Greece, and 
obeyed almost’ everywhere near*her own border, as Pan- 
hellenic president. On a sudden, with scarce any prepara- 
tory series of events, he now felt this proud prerogative 
sentiment not only robbed of its former tribute, but stung 
in the most mortifying manner. Agesilaus, especially, was 
the more open to such humiliation, since he was not only 
a Spartan to the core, but loaded with the consciousness 
of haying exercised more influeyjce than any king’ before 
him—of having succeeded to,the throne at a moment when 
Sparta was at the maximum of her power-—and of having’ 
now in his old age accompanied her,‘in part brought her 
by hfs misjudgements, into her present degradation. 
Agesilaus had moreover incurred unpopularity among 
the Spartans themselves, whose chagrin took the ,..,. 
form of religious scruple.and uneasiness, Ithas against 
been already stated that he was, and had been Asesilaus 
from childhood, lame; which deformity had been “ °P*™ 
vehemently insisted on by his opponents (during the dispute 
between him and Leotychidés in 398 3.c. for the vacant 
throne) as disqualifying him for the regal dignity, and ag 
being the precise calamity against which an ancient oracle 
—“Beware of a lame reign”—had given warning. Ingenious 
interpretation by Lysander, combined with superjor per- 
sonal merit in Agesilaus and suspicions about the legit: 
imacy of Leotychidés, had caused the objectian to be thes 
overruled. But there had always beew a party, even during 
the palmy days of Agesilaus, who eee that he had ob- 
tained the crown under no good auspices. And when the 
humiliation $f Sparta arrived, every man’s religion sug- 
geated to him readily the cause of it >—“See what comes.of 
having set at nought the gracious warning of the gods, and 
put upon ourselves a lame reign!” In spite of such un- 
toward impression, however, the real energy and bravery 


‘Tsokr, Or. vi. (Archidamus) s. 111, 2 Plutarch, Agesil. c. 30, 3° °* 
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of Agesilaus, which had not deserted even an infirm body 
and an age of seventy years, was more than ever indispens- 
able to his country. He was still the chief leader of her 
affairs, condemned to the sad necessity of submitting to this 
Mantineian affront, and much worse that followed it, with- 
out the least power’of hindrance. : 

The re-establishment of Mantineia was probably com- 


B.C, 870. pleted’ during the autumn and winter ofs.c. 371- 
Impulse 370. Such coalescence of villages into a town, 
among re coupled with ibe predominance of feelings hostile 
towards to Sparta, appears to have suggested the idea 
Fan-Arca- of a larger pglitical union among all who bore 
Opposition the Arcadian name. As yet, no such union had 
from Or- ever existed; the fractions of the Arcadian name 
afid Tegea. hadnothing incommon, apart from other Greeks, 


except, many legendary and religious sympathies, with a 
belief in the same heroiclineage and indigenous antiquity. } 
But now the ,idea and aspiration, espoused with peculiar 
ardour by a leadihg Mantineian named Lykomedés, spread 
itself rapidly over the country, to form a “commune Arca- 
dum,” or central Arcadian authority, composed in certain 
proportions out of all the sections now autonomous—and 
invested with peremptory power of determining by the 
vote of its majority. Such central power, however, was not 
intended to ‘absorb or set aside the separate governments, 
but only to be exercised for certain-definite purposes; in 
maintaining unanimity at home, together with concurrent, 
independent, action as to foreign states.2 This plan ofa 


battle of Leuktra. 


41TIt seems however doubtful 
whether there were not some com- 
mon Arcadian coins struck, even 
before the battle of Leuktra. 

« Some such are extant; but they 
are referred by K. O. Miiller, as 
well as by M. Boeckh (Metro- 
logisch, Untersuchungen, p. 92) to 
au later date stibsequent to the 
foundation of Megalopolis. 

On the other hand, Ernst Curtius 
(Beytrage zur Aeltern Miinzkunde, 
p. 85-90, Berlin, 1851) contends that 
there is a great difference in the 
style and execution of these coins, 
and that several in all probability 
belong to a date earlier than the 


He supposes 
that these older coins were struck 
inconnexion withthe Pan-Arcadian 
sanctuary and temple of Zeus Lye 
kzeus, and probably out of a come 
mon treasury atthe temple ofthat 
god forreligious purposes; perhaps 
also in connexion with the temple 
of Artemis Hymnia (Pausan. viii. 
5, 11) between Mgntineia and Or- 
chomenus, 

2 Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 6. cu®yov 
éxl tO ouvigvar nay th 'Apxadixsry 
xoi, te vixwn év tw xotv@, todTO 
xUGlOY Elyat xai THY Modewy, Ke, 

Compare Diodor. xv. 59-62, 
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Pan-Arcadian federation was warmly promoted by the 
Mantineians, who looked to it as a protection to themselves 
in case the Spartan power should revive; as well as by the 
‘Thebans and Argeians, from whom aid was expected in 
case of need. It found great favour in most parts of Ar- 
cadia, especially in the small districts bordering on Laconia, 
which stood most in need of union to protect themselves 
against the Spartans—the Mainalians, Parrhasians, Hutre- 
sians, Aigytés,! &c. But the jealousies among the more 
considerable cities made some of them adverse to any 
scheme emanating from Mantineia. Among these unfriendly 
opponents were Herza, on the west of Arcadia bordering 
on Elis--Orchomenus,? conterminous with Mantineia to 
the north—and Tegea, conterminous to the south. The 
hold of the Spartans on Arcadia had been always main- 
tained chiefly through Orchomenus and Tegea. The former 
was the place where they deposited their hostages taken 
from other suspected towns; the latter was ruled by Stasip- 
pus and an oligarchy devoted to their interests. 


-Among the population of -Tegea, however, a large 
proportion were ardent partisans of the new 
Pan-Arcadian movement, and desirous of break- 
ing off their connection with Sparta. At the 
head of this party were Proxenus and Kalli- 
bius;while Stasippus and his friends, supported 
by a senate composed chiefly of their partisans, 
vehemently opposed afy alteration of the existing 
system, Proxenus and his partisans resolved 
to appeal to the assembled people, whom ac- 
cordingly they convgkedinarms; pacific popular 
assemblies, with free discussion, forming seemingly no part 
of the constitution of the city. Stasippus and ie friends 
appeared in armed numbers also; and a conflict ensued, in 
which each party charged the other with bad faith and 
with striking the first blow.4 At first Stasippus had the 


Revolution 
at Tegea— 
the philo- 
Spartan 
party are 
put down 
or expelled, 
Tegea be- 
comes anti- 
Spartan, 
and favour- 
able to the 
Pan-Arca- 
dian union. 


1 See Pausanias, viii. 27, 2, 8. 

2 Ren. Hellen, vi. 5, 11. 

* For the relations of these Ar- 
cadian cities, with Sparta and with 
ach other, see Thucyd. iv, 134; 
v. 61, 64, 77. , 

¢ Xenophon in his account re- 
presents Stasippus and his friend¢? 


as being quite in the right, gnd 
,a8 having behaved not only with 
justice but with clemency. But 
we learn from an indirect ad- 
mission, in another place, that there 
was also another story, totally 
different, which represented Sta- 
sippus as having begun unjust 
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advantage. Proxenus with a few of the opposite party 
were slain, while Kallibius with the remainder maintained 
himself near the town-wall, and in possession of the gate, on 
the side towards Mantineia. ‘To that city he had before 
despatched an express, entreating aid, while he opened a 
parley with the opponents. Presently the Mantineian 
fprce arrived, and was admitted within the gates; upon 
which Stasippus, seeing that he could no longer maintain 
himself, escaped by another gate towards Pallantium. He 
took sanctuary with a few friends in a neighbouring temple 
of Artemis, whither he was pursued by his adversaries, 
who removed the roof, and began to ‘cast the tites down 
upon them. The unfortunate men were obliged to surrender. 
Fettered and placed on a cart, they were: carried back to 
Tegea, and put on their trial before the united Tegeans 
and Mantineians, who condemned them and put them to 
death. Hight hundred Tegeans, of the defeated party, 
fled as exiles to Sparta. ! 

Such was‘the important revolution which now took: 
eo place at Tegea; a struggle of force on both 
Pan-Area- Sides and not of discussion—as was in the 
dian union nature of the Greek oligarchical governments, 
is formed. where scarce any serious change of policy - 
in the state could be brought about without violence. It 
decided the success of the Pan-Arcadian movement, which 
now proceeded with redoubled enthusiasm. Both Mantineia 
and Tegea were cordially united jn its favour; though 
Orchomenus, still strenuous in opposing,it, hired for that 
purpose, as well as for her own defence, a body of merce- 
naries from Corinth under Polytropus. A full assembly of 
the Arcadian name was convoked at & small town called 
Aseg, in«the mountainous district west of Tegea. It 
appeéars to have been numerously attended; for we hear of 
one place, Eutea (in the district of Mount Meenalus,? and 
near the borders of Laconia), from whence every single 
male adult went to the assembly. It was here that the 
consummation of the Pan-Arcadian confederacy was finally 
eee: though Orchomenus and Herea still stood 
aloof.3 a ar 


violence, ,Compare Hellenic, vi.5, belief on such a matter. 


7, 8 with vi. 5, 36. 1 Xen. Hellen, vi. 5, 8, 9; 10. 
The manifest partiality of Xeno- 2 Pausanias, viii. 27, 5. 4 
phon, in these latter books, greatly Xen. Hellen, ‘vi. 6, 21,12 


diminisheg the value of his own 
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There could hardly be a more fatal blow to Sparta. 
than this loss to herself, and transfer to her 


B.C. 370, 
enemies, of Tegea, the most powerful of her March of 
remaining allies.1 To assist the exiles and Paha 


avenge Stasippus, as well as to arrest the 
Arcadian movement, she resolved on a march 
into the country, inspite ofher present dispirited 
condition; while Herea and Lepreum, but no 
other places, sent contingents to her aid. From Elis and 
Argos, on the other hand, reinforcements came to Man- 
tineia and Tegea. Proclaiming that the Mantineians had 
violated the recent peace by their entry into Tegea, Agesi- 
Jaus marched across the border against them. The first 
Arcadian town which he reached was Eutea,? where he 
found that all the male adults had gone to the great 
Arcadian assembly. Though the feebler population, 
remaining behind, were completely in his power, he took 
scrupulous care to respect both person and property, and 
even lent aid to rebuild a decayed portion of the wall. At 
Eutea he halted a day or two, thinking it prudent to wait 
for the junction of the mercenary force and the Beotian 
exiles under Polytropus, now at Orchomenus. Against 
the latter place, however, the Mantineians had marched 
under Lykomedés, while Polytropus, coming forth from 
the walls to meet them, had been defeated with loss and 
slain.s Hence Agesilaus was compelled to advance onward 

t Xen. Hellen. vii. 2, 2. 

See the prodigious anxiety mani- 
fested by the Lacedemonians re- 
specting the sure adhesion of Tegea 
(Thucyd. v. 64). 

2 I cannot but think that Eutea 
stands marked upon the maps of 
Kiepert at a point too far from 


the frontier of Laconia, and so 
situated in reference to Asea, that 


Mantineia. 
Evidence of 
lowered 
sentiment 
in Sparta. 


have reached farther southward 
than Kiepert indicates on his map. 
It included Oresteion, which was 
on the straight road from Sparta 
to Tegea (Thucyd. v. 64; Herodot. 
ix. 11), Kiepert has placed Ores- 
teion in his map agreeably to 
what scems the meaning of Pau- 
sanias, vili. 44,3. But it rather 
appears that the place mentioned 


Agesilaus must have passed very 
near Asea in order to get to it; 
which is difficult to suppose, seeing 
that the Arcadian convocation was 
assembled atAsea. Xenophon calls 
Eutea ro) Spopov with reference 
to Laconia (Hellen. vi.5, 12); this 
will hardly suit with the position 
woarked by Kiepert. 

The district called Menalia must 


by Pausanias must have been Oreg- 
thasion, and that Oresteion must 
have been a different place, though 
Pausanias considers them the same. 
See the geographical Appendix to 
K. QO. Miiller’s Dorians, vol. iif, 
p. 442—Germ, edit. 

3 Xen. Hellen. vi. 6,13, 14; Diodor. 
xv. 62, 
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with his own unassisted forces, through the territory of 
Tegea up to the neighbourhood of Mantineia. His onward 
march left the way from Asea to Tegea free, upon which the 
Arcadians assembled at Asea broke up, and marched by 
night to Tegea; from whence on the next day they proceeded 
to Mantineia, along the mountain range eastward of the 
Tegeatic plain; so that the whole Arcadian force thus 
became united. 

Agesilaus on his side, having ravaged the fields and 
encamped within little more than two miles from the walls 
of Mantineia, was agreeably surprised by the junction of 
his allies from Orchomenus, who had eluded by a night- 
march the vigilance of the enemy. Both on one side and 
on the other, the forces were thus concentrated. Agesilaus 
found himself on the first night, without intending it, 
embosomed in a recess of the mountains near Mantineia, 
where the Mantineians gathered on the high ground around, 
in order to attack him from above the next morning. By 
a well-managed retreat, he extricated himself from this in- 
convenient position, and regained the plain; where he 
remained three days, prepared to give battle if the enemy 
came forth, in order that he might “not seem (says Xeno- 
phon) to hasten his departure through fear.”! As the 
enemy kept within their walls, he marched homeward on 
the fourth day to his former cainp in the Tegean territory. 
The enemy did not pursue, and he then pushed on his 
march, though it was late in the evening, to Kuta; “wish- 
ing (says Xenophon) to get his troops off before even the 
enemies’ fires could be seen, in order that no one might 
say that his return was a flight. He thought that he had 
raised the spirit of Sparta out of the previous discourage- 
ment, by invading Arcadia and ravaging the country 
without any enemy coming forth to fight him.”? The army 
was then brought back to Sparta and disbanded. 


1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 20. Onws p2vos anayayeiv tore Onhitac, xptv 


PH Coxoin goBodpzvog oneddety try 
Epodoy. 

See Leake’s Travels in the Morea, 
vol, iii. c. xxiv. p. 74, 76. The 
exact spot designated by the wordg 
tov Gniobey xddrnov tH¢ Mavtevexyec, 
seems hardly to be identified. 

2 Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 21. Bovdé- 


nat TH mUpa TWY nOhepiwy Ldeiv, tva 
By tig einyn, We pelywy anayayor. 
‘Ex yop tH mpdoev aDupiag e6dxe0 
TE Gvethypevar thy nodty, Ste nal 
ePeBrnxer ele thy "Apxadiav, xat 
Gyovvtt thy ywoay odbdele FOedjrer 
peyecdar: compare Plutarch, Agesils 
c. 30. 
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It had now become a matter of boast for Agesilaus 
(according to his own friendly historian) to keep the field 
for three or four days, without showing fear of Arcadians 
and Eleians! So fatally had Spartan pride broken down, 
since the day (less than eighteen mouths before) when the 
peremptory order had been sent to Kleombrotus, to march 
out of Phokis straight against Thebes! 

Nevertheless it was not from fear of Agesilaus, but 


from a wise discretion, that the Arcadians and 
Eleians had kept within the walls of Mantineia. 
Epaminondas with the Theban army was ap- 
proaching to their aid,and daily expected; a sum 
of ten talents having been lent by the Eleians 
to defray the cost.t He had been invited by 
them and by others of the smaller Peloponne- 
sian states, who felt the necessity of some 


Applicaticu 
by the Ar- 
cadians to 
Athens for 
aid against 
Sparta; it 
is refused; 
they then 
apply to 
the The- 
bans, 


external protector against Sparta—and who even before 
they snpled to Thebes for aid, had solicited the like inter- 
ference {rom Athens (probably under the general presidency 
accepted by Athens, and the oaths interchanged by her 
with various inferior cities, since the battle of Leuktra), 

but had experienced a refusal.2 
Epaminondas had been preparing for this contingency 
ever since the battle of Leuktra. The first use 
made of his victory had been, to establish or 
confirm the ascendency of Theves both over the 
recusant Beotian cities and over the neigh- 
bouring Phokians and Lokrians, &e. After 
this had been accomplished, he must have been 
occupied (during the early part of 370 B.c.) in anxiously 
watching the movements of Jason of Phere; who had 
already announced his design of marching with an imposing 
force to Delphi for the celebration of the Pythian games 
(about August 1). Though this despot was the ally of 
Thebes, yet as both his power, and his aspirations towards 
the headship of Greece,? were well known, no Theban 
general, even of prudence inferior to Epaminondas, could 
venture in the face of such liabilities to conduct away the 
Theban force into Peloponnesus, leaving Boeotia uncovered, 
Theassassination of Jasonrelieved Thebes from such appre- 
' Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 19. 


? Diodor. xv. 62, 
Compare Demosthenés, Orat. pro 


Proceed- 
ings and 
views of 
Epaminon- 
das since 
the battle 
of Leuktra, 


Megalopolit. pp. 205-207. g, 13-23, 
3 Diodor. xv. 60. 
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hensions, and afew weeks sufficed to show that his successors 
were far less formidable in power as well as in ability. 
Accordingly, in the autumn of 370 8.c., Epaminondas had his 
attention free to turn to Peloponnesus, for the purpose both 
of maintaining the anti-Spartan revolution which had 
taken place in Tegea, and of seconding the pronounced 
impulse among the Arcadians towards sodarative coalition. 
But the purposes of thisdistinguished man went farther 
Plans or _—StJ; embracing long-sighted and permanent ar- 
Epaminon- rangements, such as should for ever disable 
das for re" Sparta from recovering her prominent station 
Messenians in the Grecian world. While with one hand he 
in Pelopon- organized Arcadia, with the other he took 
nesus . . . 
measures for replacing the exiled Messenians 
on their ancient territory. ‘To achieve this, it was neces- 
sary to dispossess the Spartans of the region once known 
as independent Messenia, under its own line of kings, but 
now, for near three centuries, the best portion of Laconia, 
tilled by Helots for the profit of proprietors at Sparta. . 
While converting these False into free Messenians, as 
their forefathers had once been, Epaminondas proposed to 
invite back all the wanderers of the same race who were 
dispersed in various portions of Greece; so as at once to 
impoverish Sparta by loss of territory, and to plant upon 
her flank a neighbour bitterly hostile. It has been already 
mentioned, that during the Peloponnesian war, the exiled 
Messenians had been among the most active allies of Athens 
against Sparta—at Naupaktus, at Sphakteria, at Pylus, in 
Kephallenia, and elsewhere. Expelled at the close of that 
war by the triumphant Spartans,! not only from Pelopon- 
nesus but also from Naupaktus and Kephallenia, these 
exiles had since been dispersed among various Hellenic 
colonies; at Rhegium in Italy, at Messéné in Sicily, at 
Hesperidés in Libya. From 404 3.c., (the close of the war) 
to 373 B.c., they had remained thus without a home. At 
length, about the latter year(when the Athenian confederate 
navy again became equal or superior to the Lacedemonian 
on the west coast of Peloponnesus), they began to indulge | 
the hope of being restored to Naupaktus.?- Probably their - 
request may have been preferred and discussed in the. . 
synod of Athenian allies, where the Thebans sat as members. 
othing however had been done towards it by the. Athe- , 


1 Diodor. xiv, 34, 2 Pausanias, iv. 26, 8. 
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nians—who soon became fatigued with the war, and: at 
length made peace with Sparta—when the momentous 
battle of Leuktra altered, both completely and suddenly, 
the balance of power in Greece. A chance of protection 

was now opened to the Messenians from Thebes, far more 
promising than they had ever had from Athens. Epami- 
nondas, well-aware of the loss as well as humiliation that he 
should inflictupon Sparta by restoring them to their ancient 
territory, entered into communication with them,and caused 
them to be invited to Peloponnesus from all their distant 
places of emigration.! By the time of his march into Ar- 
cadia in the late autumn of 370 3.c., many of them had 
already jéined him, burning with all their ancient hatred 
of Sparta, and contributing to aggravate the same sentiment 
among Thebans and allies. 

With the scheme of restoring ¢he Messenians, was 
combined in the mind of Epaminondas another jgo, tor 
for the political cqnsojidation of the Arcadians; consoli- 
oth being intended as parts of onestrong and 4*ting the 
self-supporting organization against Sparta on against 
her own border. Of course he could have ace +5? 
complished nothing of the kind, if there had not been a 
powerful spontameous movement towards consolidation 
among the Arcadians themselves. But without his guidance 
and protection, the mgvement would have proved abortive, 
throégh the force of local jealousies within the country, 
fomented nd seconded: by Spartan ‘aid from without. 
eouee the general vote for federative coalition had been 
passed with enthusiasm, yet to carry out sich a vote to 
the satisfaction of all, without quarreling on points of 
detail, would have required far more of public-minded 
sentiment. as well as of. intelligence, than what could be 
reckoned upon among the Arcadjans. It was necessary 
to establish a new city; sincg the standing jealousy between 
Mantineia and Tegea, now for the first time embarked ‘in 
one common cause, would never have permitted that either 
should be preferred as the centre of the new consolidation. ? 

Besides fixing upon the new site required, it was indis- 


1 Diodor. xv, 66; Pausanjas, iv. . States of America, the rival pre- 
26, 8, 4. 7 tensions of New York and Philaé 
_ 2 o illustrate small things by delphia were among the principal 
#® great—At the first formation ofthe motives for creating the new federa} 
. Federal Constitution of the United. city “of Washington. 
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pensable also to choose between conflicting exigences, and 
to break up ancient habits, in a way such as could hardly 
have been enforced by any majority purely Arcadian. The 
authority here deficient was precisely supplied by Epami- 
nondas; who brought with him a victorious army and a 
splendid personal name, combined with impartiality as to 
the local politics of Arcadia, and single-minded hostility 
to Sparta. 

It was with a view to found these two new cities, as 
well as to expel Agesilaus, that Epaminondas 
now marched the Theban army into Arcadia; 
the command being voluntarily entrusted to him 
by Pelopidas and the other Beotarchs present. He arrived 
shortly after the retirement of Agesilaus, while 


B.C. 870. 
November. 


Epaminon- . : : 

das and the the Arcadians and Eleians were ravaging the 
Theban lands of the recusant town of Herea. As they 
army arrive . : : 

in Arcadia, Speedily came back to greet his arrival, the 
Greatallied aggregate confederate body—Argeians, Arca- 
force as- 1 : ee ¥ 
sembled Glans, and Eleians, united with the Thebans 
there. The and their accompanying allies—is said to have 
treat him amounted to 40,000, or according to some, even 
to invade ~— to 70,000 men. Not merely had Epaminondas 

onla, 


brought with him a.choice body of auxiliaries— 
Phokians, Lokrians, Euboeans, Akarnanians, Herakleots, 
Malians, and Thessalian cavalry and peltasts—but the 
Beotian bands themsdlves were so brilliant and imposing, 
as to excite universal admiration. ,The victory of Leuktra 
had awakened among them an enthusiastic military ardour, 
turned to account by the genius of Epaminondas, and made 
to produce a finished discipline which even the unwilling 
Xenophon cannot refuse to acknowledge.? Conscious of 
the might of their assembled force, within a day’s march. 
of Laconia, the Arcadians, Argeians, and Eleians pressed - 
Epaminondas to invade *that country, now that no allies 
could approach the frontier to its aid. At first he was un- 
willing to comply.. He had not come prepared for the 


1 Plutarch, Agesil. co. 81; and 
Oompar. Agesil. and Pomp. c. 4; 
Diodor. xv. 62, Compare Xenophon, 
Agesilaus, ji. 24. 

* Xen. Hellen. vi. 6, 23. Oi b¢ 
“Apxdsec xal Apyetor xat ‘Heine Ener- 
fov abrod<s Hyeicbar we tayrota els 


thy Aaxwiinhy, éndetxvivteg pty to 
doutwy nhyloc, Onepenawouvtes 88 
70 twy Ox Boiwy otpateups. Katyip . 
ut pev Burwtot eyupvatovre mavtes. 
nepi to Enda, adyahhopever ty év 
Acdxtpors ving, &o. one 
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enterprise; being well-aware, from his own journey to | 
Sparta ew ean peace congress was held there prior to | 
the battle of Leuktra), of the impracticable nature of the | 
intervening country, so easy to be defended, especially 
during the winter-season, by troops, like the Lacedemo- 
nians, whom he believed to be in occupation of all the 
passes. Nor was his reluctance overcome until the instances 
of his allies were backed by assurances from the Arcadians 
on the frontier, that the passes were not all guarded; as 
well as by invitations from some of the discontented 
Pericoeki in Laconia. These Pericki engaged to revolt 
openly, if he would only show himself in the country. They | 
told him that there was a general slackness throughout 
Laconisz in obeying the military requisitions from Sparta; 
and tendered their lives as atonement if they should be - 
found to speak falsely. By such encouragements, as well 
as by the general impatience of all around him to revenge | 
upon Sparta her long career of pride and abused ascendency, 
Epaminondas was at length induced to give the order of 
invasion. ! 

That he should have hesitated in taking this responsi- 
bility, will not surprise us, if we recollect, that Reluctance 
over and above the real difficulties of the country, of Hpam'- 
invasion of Laconia by land was anunparalleled jivade Lo- 

heenomenon—that the force of Sparta was most conia~ 

imperfectly known—that no such thought had grounds 
been entertained when he left Thebes—that the for it. 
legal duration of command, for himself and his colleagues, 
would not permit it—and that though his Peloponnesian 
allies were forward in the scheme, thé rest of his troops 
and his countrymen might well censure him, if the unknown 
force of resistance turned out as formidable as their asso- 
ciations from old time led them to apprehend. 

The invading army was distributed into four portions, 
all penetrating by different passes. ,The Eleians He marches 
had the westernmost and easiest road, the Ar- into aco 
geians the easternmost;? while the Thebans lines of tac, 
themselves and the Arcadians formed the two vasioy 
central divisions. The latter alone experienced any serious 
resistance. More daring even than the Thebans, they en- 
countered Ischolaus the Spartan at Jum or Oeum in the 


1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 24,25.  . Bee Colonel Leake’s Travels in 
' @ Diodor. xv. 64, the Morea, vol. ji. ch. 23. p. 29. 
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district called. Skiritis, attacked him in the village, and. 
overpowered him by vehemence of assault, by superior 
numbers, and seemingly also by some favour or collusion! 
on the part of the inhabitants. After a desperate resistance, 
this brave Spartan with nearly all his division perished, 
At Karye, the Thebans also found and surmounted some 
resistance; but the victory of the Arcadians over Ischolaus 
operated as an encouragement to all, so that the four 
divisions reached Sellasia? and were again united in safety, 
Undefended and deserted (seemingly) by the Spartans, 
Sellasia was now burnt and destroyed by the invaders; who, 
continuing their march along the plain or valley towards 
the Eurotas, encamped in the sacred grove of Apollo. On 
the next day they reached the Eurotas, at the foot of the 
bridge which crossed that river and led to the city of Sparta.. 
Epaminondas found the bridge too well-guarded to 


He crosses attempt forcing it; a one body of Spartan 
the Eurotas hoplites being also discernible on the other side 


Po in the sacred ground of Athéné Alea, He there- 
glose 2 fore marched down the left bank, of the river 


burning and plundering the houses in his way, 
as far as Amykle, between two and three miles below 
Sparta. Here he found a ford, though the river was full, 
from the winter season; and accomplished the passuge, 
defeating, after a severe cgntest, a body of Spartans aie 
tried to oppose it. He was now on the samg side of the 
river as Sparta, to which city he slowly and cautiously 
made his approach; taking care to keep his Theban troops 
always in the best battle order, and protecting them, when 
encamped, by felled" trees; while thg Arcadians and other 


' Xen, Hellen. vi. 5, 26. When 
we read that the Arcadians got on 
the roofs of the houses to attack 
Ischolaus, this fact seems to imply 
that they were admitted intd the 
houses by the villagers, J 
. ™ Respecting the site of Sellasia, 
Colond@ Leake thinks, and ad- 
vances various grounds for sup- 
posing, that Sellasia was on the’ 
road from Sparta to the north-east, 
towards the Thyreatis; and that 
Karye was on the road from Sparta * 
northward, towards Tegea. The 


French invest!gators of the Morena, 
as well as Professor Ross and. 
Kiepert, hold a different opinion, 
and place Sellasia on the road 
from ‘Sparta northward towards 
Tegea (Leake, Peloponnesiaca, p. 
842-362; Ross, Reisen im Pelopon- 
nes. p, 187; Berlin, 1841). 

Upon such a point, the authority | 
of Colonel Leake is very high; yet 
the opposite ‘opinion respecting © 
the site of Sellasia seems to me 
preferable, . , 
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Peloponnesian allies dispersed around to plunder the 
neighbouring houses and property. ! a 
_ Great was the consternation which reigned in the city; 
destitute of fortifications, yet hitherto inviolate 
in fact andunassailable even inidea. Besides their 
own native force, the Spartans had no auxiliaries 
except those mercenaries from Orchomenus who 
had come back with Agesilaus; nor was it certain be" 
beforehand that even these troops would remain  * 

with them, if the invasion became formidable.2 On the 
first assemblage of the irresistible army on their frontier, 
they had despatched one of their commanders of foreign 
contingents (called Xenagi) to press the instant coming of 
such Veloponnesian allies as remained faithful to them; 
and also envoys to Athens, entreating assistance from that 
city. Auxiliaries were obtained, and rapidly put under 
march, from Pelléné, Sikyon, Phlius, Corinth, Epidaurus, 
Troezen, Hermioné, and Halieis.3 But the ordinary line 
of march into Laconia was now impracticable. to them; 
thé whole frontier being barred by Argeians and Arcadians. 
Accordingly they were obliged to proceed first tothe Argolic 
peninsula, and from thence to cross by sea (embarking prob- 
ably at Halieis on the south-western coast of the peninsula 
to Prasiz on the eastern coast of Laconia); from whence 
they made their way over the Laconian mountains to Sparta. 
Being poorly provided with vessels, they were forced to 
cross In separate detachments, and to draw lots for priority. 
‘By this chance the Phliasian contingent did not come over 
until the last; while the xenagus, eager to reach Sparta, 
left them behind, and conducted the rest thither, arriving 
ony just before the confederate enemies debouched from 
Sellasia. The Phliasians, on crossing to Prasie, found 
neither their comrades nor the xenagus, but were obliged 
to hire a guide to Sparta. Fortunately they arrived there 


Alarm at 
Sparta— 
arrival of 
various 
allies to 
her aid by 


1 Xen. Hellen. vi.5, 80; Diodor, oupBondnoavtwy . 2. . « « 08 Yap 


av. 65. 

2 This I apprehend to be the 
meaning of the phrase—énet pévtor 
—Epevov piv ot && ‘Opyopiven profo- 
pope, &e. 

7 Xen. Hellen. vi. 6, 29; vii. 2, 2. 

4 Xen. Hellen, vii. 2,2. Kat Sr2- 
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(the Phliasians) cic [pasas toy 
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both safely and in time, eluding the vigilance of the enemy, 
who were then near Amykle. < 
These reinforcements were no less seasonable to Sparta, 
Discontent than creditable to the fidelity of the allies. For 
in Laconia the bad feeling which habitually reigned in 
among the oe BAN 
Periokiand Laconia, between the Spartan citizens on one 
Helots— side, and the Periceki and Helots on the other, 
Bparte from. produced in this hour of danger its natural fruits 
that cause. of desertion, alarm, and weakness. Not only were 
the Periceki and Helots in standing discontent, but even 
among the Spartan citizens themselves, a privileged fraction 
(called Peers) had come to monopolize political honours; 
while the remainder—poorer men, yet ambitious and active, 
and known under the ordinary name of the Inferiors—were 
subject to a degrading exclusion, and rendered bitterly 
hostile. The account (given in a previous chapter) of the 
conspiracy of Kinadon, will have disclosed the fearful 
insecurity of the Spartan citizen, surrounded by so many 
disaffected companions; Periceki and Helots in Laconia, 
inferior citizens at Sparta. On the appearance of the in- 
vading enemy, indeed, a certain feeling of common interest 
arose, since even the disaffected might reasonably imagine 
that a plundering soldiery, if not repelled at the point of 
the sword, scald make their condition worse instead of 
better. And accordingly, when the Ephors made public 
proclamation, that any Helot who would take heavy armour 
and serve in the ranks as an hoplite, should be manumitted 
—not less than 6000 Helots gave in their names to serve. 
But a body thus numerous, when seen in arms, became 
itself the object of mistrust to the Spartans; so that the 
arrival of their new allies from Prasiz was welcomed as a 
security, not less against the armed Helots within the city, 
than against the Thebans without.! Open enmity however 
was not wanting. A considerable number both of Periceki 
and Helots actually took arms on behalf of the Thebans; 
others remained inactive, disregarding the urgent summons 
from the Ephors, which could not now be enforced, | 


1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 28, 29. Wore these three passages, that the 
PoBov 2b odtor napstyov ouvtetaypg- number of Perioki and Helots who 
wor, Kal dizy eddxouy moddetetvat, &e. actually revolted was very con- 

2? Xen. Hellen, vi. 5, 25; vi.5, 32; siderable: and the contrast between 
wii. 2, 2. oe the second and third passages 

It is evident from the last of evinces the different feelings with 
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Under such wide-spread feelings of disaffection, the 
defence even of Sparta itself against the assail- |... 
ing enemy was a task requiring all the energy defence of 
of Agesilaus. After having vainly tried to Sparta by 
hinder the Thebans from crossing the Eurotas, ~*® ; 
he was forced to abandon Amykle and to throw himself 
back upon the city of Sparta, towards which they immedi- 
ately advanced. More than one conspiracy was on the 
point of breaking out, had not his vigilance forestalled the 
projects. Two hundred young soldiers of doubtful fidelity 
were marching without orders to occupy a strong post 
(sacred to Artemis) called the Issorium. Those around 
him were about to attack them, but Agesilaus, repressing 
their zeal, went up alone to the band, addressed them in 
language betokening no suspicion, yet warning them that 
they had mistaken his orders; their services were needed, 
not at the Issorium, but in another part of the city. They 
obeyed his orders, and moved to the spot indicated; upon 
which he immediately occupied the Issorium with troops 
whom he could trust. In the ensuing night, he seized and 
put to death fifteen of the leaders of the two hundred. 
Another conspiracy, said to have been on the point of 
breaking out, was repressed by seizing the conspirators in 
the house where they were assembled, and putting them to 
death untried; the first occasion (observes Plutarch) on 


which the two seem to have been 
composed by Xenophon. 

In the second, he is recounting 
the invasion of Epaminondag, with 
-‘@ wish to soften the magnitude of 
the Spartan disgrace and calamity 
as much as he can. Accordingly, 
he tells us no more than this— 
“there were some among the Per- 
imki, who even took active ser- 
vice in the attack of Gythium, and 
fought along with the Thebans”— 
joav 6¢ tives tomy Tepisixwy, of xai 
énabe.to xat cuvsotpatevoyto toig 
peta Orypziwy. 

But in the third passage (vii. 2, 
2: compare his biography called 
Agesilaus, ii. 24) Xenophon is ex- 
tolling the fidelity of the Phliasi- 
ans to Sparta, under adverse cir- 
cumstances of the latter. Hence 


it then suits his argument, to 
magnify these adverse circum- 


‘stances, in order to enhance the 


merit of the Phiiasians; and he 
therefore tells us—“Many of the 
Periwki, a the Helots, and all the 
allies except a few, had revolted 
from Sparta”—opahévtwy 8 abtiiw 
tH tv Acdxtpots payy, xal dnoctdy- 
twy pév rohAwy Teptoluwy, dnoctave 
twv 6¢ navtwy toy Eikwtwy, Ete bé 
TWY CUNRAYWY Thyyv navv O).lywy, 
Extotpateudvtwy 6’ abtoic, we sineiy 
mavtwy tay “Eddyvwy, meotot br. 
wstvay (the Phliasians). 

I apprehend that both statements 
depart from the reality, though in 
opposite directions. I have adopted 


in the text something between the 
two. 
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which any Spartan was ever put to death untried !—a state- 
ment which I hesitate to believe without knowing from 
whom he borrowed it, but which, if true, proves that the 
Spartan kings and Ephors did not apply to Spartan citizens 
the same measure as to Periceki and Helots. = 

By such severe proceedings, disaffection was kept 


Violent . under; while the strong posts of the city were 
emotion of effectively occupied, and the wider approaches — 
faces barricaded by heaps ofstones and earth.? Though 
especially destitute of walls, Sparta was extremely defen- 
the women. _. ene : e 

Partial + sible by position. Epaminondas marched slowly 
attack upon up to it from Amykle; the Arcadians and others 
Sparta by : ; A 

Epaminon- in his army. spreading themselves to burn and 
das, plunder-the neighbourhood. On the third or 


fourth day his cavalry occupied the Hippodrome (probably 
a space of level ground near the river, under the hilly site 
of the town), where the Spartan cavalry, though inferior 
both in number and in goodness, gained an advantage over 
them, through the help of 300 chosen hoplites whom Age- 
siljaushad planted in ambush hard by, in a precinct sacred’ 
to the Dioskuri. Though this action was probably of little 
consequence, yet Epaminondas did not dare to attempt the 
city by storm. Satisfied with having defied the Spartans 
and manifested his mastery of the field even to their own 
doors, he marched away southward down the Eurotas. To 
them, in their present depressibn, it was matter of consola- 
tion and even of boasting,? that he had not dared to assail 
them in their last stronghold The agony of their feelings 
—grief, resentment, and wounded honour—was intolerable. 
Many wished to go out and fight, at all hazard; but Agesi- 
laus resisted then? with the same firmness as Periklés had 
shown at Athens, when .the Peloponnesians first invaded. 
Attica at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war. LEs- 
pecially the Spartan women, who had never before beheld 


to the meaning. Some omit py, . 


1 Plutarch,.Agesil. ¢, 32"; Polys- 
construe éGoxer as if it were éddxes: 


nus, ii. 1, 14; Aflian, V.H. xiv. 27, 


2 Aineas Poliorceticys, c.2. p. 16. 

* Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 82. Kai 76 
pay UN TPs Thy modi meooBadeiy av 
Ett adtode, Hoy te eBdxer Gapoarew- 
tépov elvat, 

This passage is not very clear, 
nor are the commentators unani- 
-wmous either as to the words or as 


tote Orfalore, and translate Gappae 
Aewtepcev “excessively rash.” 

I agree with Schneider in dis. 
senting from this alteration and 
construction. I have given in ‘the 
text what I believe to be the 
meaning. bes 
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anenemy, are said to have manifested emotions so furious 
and distressing, as to increase much the difficulty of defence. 1 
We are even told that Antalkidas, at that time one of the 
Ephors, sent his children for safety away from Sparta to 
the island of Kythéra. Epaminondas knew well how 
desperate the resistance of the Spartans would be if their 
city were attacked; while to himself, in the midst of a 
hostile’ and_impracticable country, repulse would be ab- 
solute ruin. ? 

‘On leaving Sparta, Epaminondas carried his march as 
far as Helos and Gythium on the sea-coast; burn- 46 retires 
ing and plundering the country, and trying for without 


three days to capture Gythium, which contained P'¢mPing 


the Lacedsmonian arsenal and ships. Many of Sparta: 


the Laconian Periwki joined and took service {Y25°*, 


in his army; neverthelesshis attempt onGythium down to 


: j . Gythium, 
did not succeed; upon which he turned back, wy hotutns 


and retraced his steps to the Arcadian frontier, into Arca- 
It was the more necessary for him to think of “'- 
juitting Laconia, since his Pelopomnesian allies, the Arca- 
finns and others, were daily stealing home with the rich 


1Xen. HeMen, vi.6, 28; Aristotel. is difficult to admit, Epaminondas 
Politic. ii. 6, 8; Plutarch, Agesil. came close up to Sparta, but did 
c, 22, 33; Plutarch, Comp. Agesil. not dare to attempt to carry it by 
and Pomp. c. 4. «assault. If the tity had had walls 
_? Aristotle (in his Politica, iv. like those of Babylon, they could 
10, 5), discussing the opinion gf not have procured for her any 
those political philosophers who greater protection. To me the fact 
maintdined that a city ought to appears rather to show (contrary 
have no walls, but to be defended to the assertion of Aristotle) that 
only by the bravery of its inhabit- Sparta was so strong by position, 
antse-gives various reasons against combined with the military char- 
such opinion, and adds, “that these acter of her citizens, that she cguld 
ace old-fashioned thinkers; thatthe dispense with walls. ee 
cities which made such ostentatious Polyenus (ii. 2, 5) hag an anece 
display of personal courage have dote, I know not from whom bor. 
been proved to be wrong by actual rowed, to the effect that Epami- 
results” —iny apy2'we Onodapa- nondas might have taken Sparta, 
vouat, xal tavd’ Gowrtec dheyyouevas but designedly refrained from doing 
Epyw tac éxeivwwg xadhwreoapédvac. 680, on the ground that the Arva- 

The commentators say (see the dians and others would then no 
note of M. Barth. St. Hilaire) that longer stand in need of Thebes. 
Aristotle has in his view Sparta Neither the alleged matter of fact, 
at the moment of this Theban in- nor the reason, appear to me 
vasion. I do not see whatelse he worthy of any credit. lian (V. 
Call mean; yet at the same time, H. iv. 8) has the same story, but 
if such be his meaning, the remark with a different reason assigned. 
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plunder which they had acquired, while his supplies were 
also becoming deficient. ! 

Epaminondas had thus accomplished far more than he 
Great effect had projected when quitting Thebes; for the 
of this in- effect of the expedition on Grecian opinion was 
vasionupon . : : 

‘Groctan immense. The reputation of his army, as well 
epinion— as his own, was prodi iously exalted; and even 
djs is ex. the narrative of Xeno ahon, unfriendly as well as 
alted, and obscure, bears involuntary testimony both to the 
factnet excellence of his generalship and to the good 
lowered. . discipline of his troops. He made his Thebans 
keep in rank and hold front against the enemy, even while 
their Arcadian allies were dispersing around for plunder. 
Moreover, the insult and humiliation to Sparta were still 

reater than thoseinflicted by the battle of Leuktra; which 
Fad indeed shown that she was no longer invincible in the 
field, but had still left her with the admitted supposition 
of an inviolable territory and an unapproachable city. 

The resistance of the Spartans indeed (except in so 
far as regards their city) had been far less than either 
friends or enemies expected; the belief in their power was 
thus proportionally abridged. It now remained.for Epam- 
inondas to complete their humiliation by executing those 
two enterprises which had formed the special purpose of 
his expedition’ the re-establishment of Messéné, and th 
consolidation of the Arcadians. os 

The recent invasion of Latonia, victorious as well as 
Foundation ucrative, had inspired the Arcadians with in- 
of the Arca- creased confidence and antipathy againstSparta, 
ioeali and increased disposition to listen to Epaminon- 

das. * When that eminent man proclaimed the 
necessity of establishing a strong frontier against Sparta. 
on the side of Arcadia, and when he announced his :nten- 
tion of farther weakening Sparta by the restoration of the 
exiled Messenians—the general feeling of the small Arca- ~ 
dian communities, already tending in the direction of co- 
alescence, became strong enough to overbear all such im- 
pediments of detail as the breaking up of ancient abode 
and habit involves. Respecting early Athenian history, 
we are told by Thucydidés,? that the legendary Theseus, 


' Ken, Hellen. vi.5, 50; Diodor. ifacidevce, yevouevog ptta tod Euves 
xv. 67. 703 x2t Suvaros, &e, . | 
2 Thucyd. ii. 15. Exedy €2 Ones 
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“having become powerful, in addition to his great capacity,” 
had effected the discontinuance of those numerous indepen- 
dent governments which once divided Attica, and had con- 
solidated them all into one common government at Athens. 
Just such was the revolution now operated by Epaminon- 
das, through the like combination of intelligence and 
power. A Board of (Kkists or Founders was named to 
carry out the resolution taken by the Arcadian assemblies 
at Asea and Tegea, for the establishment of a Pan-Arca- 
dian city and centre. Of this Board, two were from Tegea, 
two from Mantineia, two from Kleitor, two from the 
district of Menalus, two from that of the Parrhasians, A 
convenient site being chosen upon the river Helisson 
(which flowed through and divided the town in two), about 
twenty miles west of Tegea, well-fitted to block up the 
marches of Sparta in a north-westerly direction—the foun- 
dation of the new Great City (Megalopolis) was laid by 
the Gkists jointly with Epaminondas. Forty distinct 
Arcadian townships,! from all sides of this centre, were 
persuaded to join the new community. Ten were from 
the Menalii, exght from the Parrhasii, six from the Eutre- 
sii; three great sections of the Arcadian name, each an 
aggregate of villages. Four little townships, occupying a 
portion of the area intended for the new territory, yet 
being averse to the scheme, were constrained to join; but 
in one of them, Trapezus, the aversion was so strong, that 
most of the inhabitants preferred to emigrate and went to 
join the Trapezuntines in the Euxine Sea (Trebizond), 
who received them kindly. Some of the leading Trapezun- 
tines were even slain by the violent temper of the Arca- 
dian majority. The walls of the new city enclosed an 
area fifty stadia in circumference (more than five mileg 
and a half); while an ample rural territory was also 
gathered round it, extending northward as much as twenty- 
four miles from the city, and conterminous on the east 
with Tegea, Mantineia, Orchomenus, and Kaphys—on the 
west with Messéné,? Phigalia, and Herea. 


} Diodor. xv. 72. 

2 Pausan. viii. 27; viii. 85, 5; 
Dijodor. xv. 63. 

See Mr. Fynes Clinton, Fasti 
Hellenici, Appendix, p. 418, where 
the facta respecting Megalopolis 


are brought together and discussed, 

It is remarkable that though 
Xenophon (Hellen. v, 2,7) observes 
that the capture of Mantineijia by 
Agesipolis had made the Mantinei- 
ans see the folly of having a river 
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The other new city—Messéné—was founded under 
Foundation the joint auspices of the Thebans and their 
of Messéné. allies, Argeians and others; Epitelés being 
especially chosen by the Argeians for that purpose.! The 
Messenian exiles, though eager and joyful at the thought 
of regaining their name and nationality, were averse to fix 
their new city either at Qichalia or Andania, which had 
been the scenes of their calamities in the early warg with 

‘Sparta. Moreover the site of Mount Ithémé is said to 
have been pointed out by the hero Kaukon, in a dream, to 
the Argeian general Epitelés, The local circumstances of 
this mountain (on which the last gallant resistance of the 
revolted Messenians against Sparta had been carried on, 
between the Persian and Peloponnesian, wars) were such, 
that the indications of dreams, prophets, and religious signs, 
coincided fully with the deliberate choice of a judge like 
Epaminondas. In after-days, this hill, Ithémé (then. 
bearing the town and citadel of Messéné), together with 
the Akrocorinthus, were marked out by Demetrius of 
Pharus as the two horns of Peloponnesus; whoever held 
these two horns, was master of the bull.2 Ithémé was 
near 2500 feet above the level of the sea, having upon its 
summit an abundant spring of water, called Kiepacie 
Upon this summit the citadel or acropolis of the new town 
of Messéné was built; while the town itself was situated 
lower down on the slope, though corfnected by a continuous 
wall with its acropolis. First, solemn sacrifices were offered, 
by Epaminondas, who was recognised as Gikist or Foun- 
der,? to Dionysus and Apollo Ismenius—by the Argeians, 
to the Argeian Héré and Zeus Nemeius—by the Messeni- 
ans, to Zeus Ithomatés and the Dioskuri. Next, prayer 
was made to the ancient Heroes and Heroines of the 
Messenian nation, especially to the invincible warrior 
Aristomenés, that they would now come back and again take 
up their residence as inmates in enfranchised Messéné. 
After this, the ground was marked out and the building. 
was begun, under the sound of Argejan and Beotian 
flutes, playing the strains of Pronomus and Sakadas. The 
tun through their town—yet in | Pausan. iv. 26, 6. es : as 
choosing the site of Megalopolis, 2 Strabo, vili. p. 861; _Polybius, 
this same feature was deliberately vii. 11. ae 
reproduced: and in this choice the * Pausan, ix. 14, 2: compare the 


Mantineians were parties con- inscription on the statue of Epaml- 
cerned, nondas (ix. 15, 4),. — soho « e 
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best. masons and architects were invited from all Greece, — 
to lay out the streets with regularity, as well as to ensure 
a proper distribution and construction of the sacred 
edifices. In respect of the fortifications, too, Epaminon- 
das was studiously provident. Such was their excellence 
and solidity, that they exhibited matter for admiration 
even in the after-days of the traveller Pausanias.? 

From their newly-established city on the hill of Ithémé, 
the Messenians enjoyed a territory extending Abstraction 
fifteen miles southward down to the Messenian of Western 

° aconia 
Gulf, across a plain, then as well as now, the irom 
richest and most fertile in Peloponnesus; while Sparta. 
to the eastward, their territory was conterminous with 
that of Arcadia and the contemporary establishment of 
Megalopolis. All the newly appropriated space was land 
cut off from the Spartan dominion. How much was cut 
‘off in the direction south-cast of Ithémé (along the north- 
eastern coast of the Messenian Gulf), we cannot exactly 
say. But it would appear that the Pericki of Thuria, 
situated in that neighbourhood, were converted into an 
independent community, and protected by the vicinity of 
_Messéné.3 What is of more importance to notice, however, 
is—that all the extensive district westward and south-west- 
ward of Ith6mé—all the south-western corner of Pelopon- 
nesus, from the river Neda southward to Cape Akritas 
—was now also subtracted from Sparta. At.the begin- 
ning of the Peloponnesian war, the Spartan Brasidas had 
been in garrison near Methoné4 2 far from Cape Akri- 
tas); Pylus—where theeaAthenian Demosthenés erected his 
hostile fort, near which the important capture at Sphak- 
teria ‘was effected—had been a maritime point belongin 
to Sparta, about, forty-six miles from the city’s ules 
(rather farther north, near the river Neda) had been at — 
the time of the cdnspiracy of Kinadon a township of Spar- 
tan Pericki, of very doubtful ‘fidelity.6 Now all this 
wide area, from the north-eastern corner of the Messenian 
Gulf westward, the best halfof the Spartan territory, was’ 
severed from Sparta to become the*property of Pericki 
and Helots, converted into freemen; not only sending no 
rent or tribute to Sparta, as beforé, but bitterly hostile to 
' Pausan, iv. 27, 3, : ‘ Thucyd. ii, 26, | 


 ® Pausan. iv, 31, 5, § Thucyd. iv. 8. 
© Pausan, iv. 83, 2. * Xen. Hellion, iii. 38, 8 
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her from the very nature of their tenure. It was in the 
ensuing year that the Arcadian army cut to pieces the 
Lacedemonian garrison at Asiné,t killing the Spartan 
polemarch Geranor; and probably about the same time the 
other Lacedemonian garrisons in the south-western penin- 
sula must have been expelled. Thus liberated, the Periceki 
of the region welcomed the new Messéné as the guarantee 
of their independence. Epaminondas, besides confirming 
the nadependstide of Methéné and Asiné, reconstituted 
some other towns,2 which under Lacedemonian dominion 


had probably been kept unfortified and had dwindled 


away. 


In the spring of 425 3.c., when Demosthenés landed 


Great dimi- at Pylus, Thucydidés considers it a valuable 


nution 
thereby of 
her power, 


wealth,and genians in that insi 


estimation, 


‘acquisition for Athens, and a serious injury to 
Sparta, to have lodged a small garrison of Mes- 
gnificant post, as plunderers 
of Spartan territory and instigators of Helots 


to desertion’—especially as their dialect could not be 
distinguished from that of the Spartans themselves. How 


! Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, 25. 

2 Pausan, iv, 27, 4. dvwxtov Se nat 
ada nohispata, dc. Pausanias, fol- 
lowing the line of coast from the 
mouth of the river Pamisus in the 
Messenian Gulf, round Cape Akritas 
to the mouth of the Neda in the 
Western Sea—enumerates the fol- 
lowing towns and places—Kéoroné, 
Kolénides, Asiné, the Cape Akritas, 
the Harbour Phenikus, Methéné 
og Mothéng, Pylus, Aulon (Pau- 
san. iv. 34, 35, 36). The account 
given by Skylax (Periplus, c. 46, 
47) of the coast of Shese regions, 
appears to me confused and pnin- 
telligible, He reckons Asiné and 
Mothéné as cities of Laconia; but 
he seems to have conceived these 
cities as being in- the "central 
southern projection of Peloponne- 
sus (whereof Cape Tsenarus forms 
the extremity); and not to have 
conceived at all the south-western 
projection, whereof Cape Akritas 
forms the extremity, He recognises 


Messéné, but he pursues the Para- 
plus of the Messenian coast from 
the mouth of the river Neda to the 
coast of the Meszenian Gulf south 
of IAIthémé without interruption.. 
Then, after that; he mentions 
Asiné, Mothdné, Achilleios Limén, 
and Psamathus, with Cape Tenarus 
between them. Besides, he intro- 
duces in Messenia two different 
cities—one called Messéng,. the 
other called Ithémé; whereas there 
was only one*Messéné sifuated on | 
Mount Ithomé, 

I cannot agree with Niebuhr, 
who resting mainly upon this ac. . 
count of Skylax, considers that 
the south-western corner of Pelo-. 
ponnesus remained a portion of 
Laconia and belonging to Sparta, 
long after the establishment ef the 
city of Messéné. Seo the Disserta-. 
tion of Niebuhr on the age of Sky- 
lax of Karyanda-—in his Kleine: 
Schriften, p. 119, . 

* Thucyd. iv. 8, 43. 


w 
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prodigious. must have been the impression throughout, 
Greece, when Epaminondas, by planting the Messenian 
exiles and others on the strong frontier city and position 

of Ithémé, deprived Sparta in a short time of all the wide 

space between that mountain and the western sea, enfran- 

chising the Pericski and Helots contained in it! We must 
recollect that the name Messéné had been from old times 
applied generally to this region, and that it was never 
bestowed upon any city before the time of Epaiminondas. 
When therefore the Spartans complained of “the liberation ' 
of Messéné”—“the loss of Messéné”—they included in the 
word, not simply the city on Mount Ithémé, but all this 

territory besides; though it was not all comprised in the 

domain of the new city. | 

They complained yet more indignantly, that along 

with the genuine Messenians, now brought back 
from exile—a rabble of their own emancipated 
Periceki and Helots had been domiciled ontheir 
border.?, Herein were included, not only such 
of these two classes as, having before dwelt in 


Pericki 

and Helots 
established 
as freemen 
along with 
the Messe- 


itn 2 : nians on 
servitude throughout the territory westward of the Lace- * 
Ithémé, now remained there in astate of freedo ceapel ti ee 


—but also doubtless a number of others who 
desefted from other parts of Laconia. For as we know 
that such desertions had been not inconsiderable, even 
when there was no better shelter than the outlying posts. 
of Pylus and Kythéra—so we may be sure that they became « 
much more numerous, when the neighbouring city of Mes- 
séné was founded under adequate protection, and when 
there was a chance of obtaining, westward of the Messenian 
Gulf, free lands with anew home. Moreover, such Pericki 
and Helots as had actually joined the invading army of 
Epaminondas in Laconia, would be forced from simple‘ 


’ The Oration (vi.) called Archi- 
damus, by Isokratés, exhibits 
powerfully the Spartan feeling of 
the time, respecting this abstrac- 
tion of territory, and emancipation 
of serfs, for the purpose of restor- 
ing Messéné.’s. 30. Kai et pév tose 
we GANGMs Measyviovg xatyyov (the 
Thebans), 7dixouvy pév ay,” duwe a’ 
ebrAOywreewe Gy ele Fd ebrpapza- 
voy’ vov 63 tode Etdweac OU.GL0N% 


pty napaxarorxitoucty, Mote wy tobe’: 
elvat yakenwtatov, el tHs ywWpag 
otepyookeba napa to Cixatuy, add’ 
ei tov SuddnUs Hustépous exopopela 


‘xuploug @bTHS GvtIc. 


Again—s. 101, Fv yap napaxator- 
xtawpeda tTODE ETAwra¢, nat thy méhev 
tautyy necttéwpsy* aver Aciox.,, the 
obx oldsy Ore navts tov Biev &) tapa- 
yris nal x Oovorg Gratehotpey ovtegs 
compare also sections 8 and 102, 
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insecurity to quit the country when he retired, and would 
be supplied with fresh residences in the newly-enfranchised 
territory. All these men would pass at once, out of a 
state of peculiarly harsh servitude, into the dignity of free 
and equal Hellens,! sending again a solemn Messenian 
legation or Theéry to the Olympic festival, after an inter- 
val of more than three centuries?—outdoing their former 
masters in the magnitude of their offerings from the same 
soil—and requiting them for previous ill-usage by words 
of defiance and insult, instead of that universal deference 
and admiration which a Spartan had hitherto been accus- 
tomed to look upon as his due. 

The enfranchisement and re-organization of all West- 
The details er Laconia, the renovation of the Messenian 


of thisre- name, the foundation of the two new cities 
pects (Messéné and Megalopolis) in immediate neigh- 
unhappily bourhood and sympathy—while they completed 


unknown. 


the degradation ef Sparta, constituted in aH 
respects the most interesting political phenomena that 
Greece had witnessed for many years. . 

» To the profound mortification of the historian—he is 
able to recqunt nothing more than the bare facts, with such 
inferences as these facts themselves’ warrant. Xenophon, 
under whose eyes all must have passed, designedly ofits 


1 Tsokratés, Orat. vi. (Archidany) 
B lll, “Aftov 68 xat thy Ourada 
mal tas adda alsyovi7var navyyo- 
pete, &v ate Exactoc jpwy (Spartans) 
Gynrwrotspos Jy xat Gaupactdtepog 
ty abixtwy Twy ev TUig AYWor TAG 
vinag @vatpounguwy. Ete dc thie &y 
eXGeiv torlpnoscev, Qvtt péey TOD tte 
paola. xatappovysnsopsyc—ert be 
mpos TOUTOLG OPopevog pay 
Toos olxétag ano THE ywpac 
Fe ot matépes Qpiv xavehinoy anveyas 
nat Gugias psiteue huwy notovps.ous, 
axouorpzves 6 abtwy tormmtazt 
Pracenpiatcypwpivwsaiar 
REP E1xO, TONG yarkEnwreso 
tWMyv @hiwy Sebcurheuxorzac, & 
Wsou G2 vv tag cuubyxr¢ roig Gesze- 
TUG RENOUL UZ GUGee 
-“This-oration, composed only five 


or six years after the battle of 


Geuktra, is exceedingly valuable 


as a testimony of the Spartan feel. 
ing under such severe humiliations. 

«The freedom of the Messenians 
had been put down by the first 
Messenian war, after which they 
became subjects of ‘Sparta, The 
second Messenian war arose fron 
their revolt. 

No free Messenian legation coulc 
therefore have visited Olympi: 
since the termination of the firs 
war: which is placed by Pausania 
(iv. 18, 4) in 723 B.c.; though thi 
date is not to be trusted. Pausa 
nias (iv. 27, 3) gives 287 years be 


‘tween the end of the second Mes 


senian war and the foundation. o 
Messéné by Epaminondas, Beat. 
note of Siebelis on this passage 
Exact dates of these early war: 
cannot be made out.. _ 
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to notice them;! Pausanias, whom we have to thank 
for most of what we know, is prompted by his religious 
imagination to relate many divine signs and warnings, but 
little matter of actual occurrence. Details are altogether 
withheld from us. We know neither how long a time was 
occupied in the building of the two cities, nor who furnished 
the cost; though both the one and the other must have 
been considerable. Of the thousand new arrangements, 
incident to the winding up of many small townships, and 
the commencement of two large cities, we are unable to 
render any account. Yet there is no point of time wherein 
social phenomena are either sointeresting or soinstructive. 
In describing societies already established and ancient, we 
find the force of traditional routine almost omnipotent in 
its influence both on men’s actions and on their feelings. 
Bad as well as good is preserved in one concrete, since the 
dead weight of the past stifles all constructive intelligence, 


1 The partiality towards Sparta, 
visible even from the beginning of 
Xenophon’s history, becomes more 
and more exaggerated throughout 
th: two latter books wherein he 
recounts her misfortunes; it is 
moreover intensified by spite 
against the Thebans and Epami- 
mondas as her conquerors. But 
there is hardly any instance of this 
feeling, so glaring or so discredit- 
able, as the case now be‘ore us. 
In describing the expedition of 
Epaminondas into Peloponnesus 
in the winter of 870-369 B.c., he 
totally omits the foundation both 
of Messéné and of Megalopolis; 
though in the after part, of his 
history, he alludes (briefly) both 
to one and to the other as facts 
accomplished, He represents the 
Thebans to have come into Arcadia 
with their magnificent army, for 


the simple purpose of repelling 


Agesilaus and the Spartans, and 
to have been desirous of returning 
to Beotia, as soon as it was as- 
_ eortained that the latter had already 

returned to Sparta (vi. 5, 23). Nor 
does he once mention the name of 
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Epaminondas as general of the 
Thebans in the expedition, any 
more than he mentions him at 
Leuktra. 

Considering the momentous and 
striking character of these facts, 
and the eminence of the Theban 
general by whom they were achieved 
—such silence on the part of an 
historian, who professes to recount 
the events of the time, is an in- 
excusable dereliction of his duty 


‘to state the whole truth. It is 


plain that Messéné and Megalopolis 
wounded to the quick the phile- 
Spartan sentiment of Xenophon. 
They stood as permanent evidences 
of the degradation of Sparta, even 
after the hostile armies had with- 
drawn from Laconia. He prefers 
to ignore them altogether. Yet he 
can find space to recount, with 
disproportionate prolixity, the two 
applications of the Spartans to 
Athens for aid, with the favourable 
reception which they obtained — 
also the exploits of the Phliasians 
in their devoted attachment to 
Sparta. - . a 


26 
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and leaves little room even for improving aspirations, But 
the forty small communities which coalesced into Megalo- 
polis, and the Messenians and other settlers who came for 
the first time together on the hill of Ithémé, were in a state 
in which new exigences of every kind pressed for immediate 
satisfaction. There was no file to afford a precedent, nor 
any resource left except to submit all the problems to dis- 
cussion by those whose character and judgement were most 
esteemed. Whether the problems were well or ill-solved, 
there must have been now a genuine and earnest attempt 
to strike out as good a solution as the lights of the time 
and place permitted, with a certain latitude for conflicting 
views, Arrangements must have been made for the appor- 
tionment of houses and lands among the citizens, by pur- 
chase, or grant, or both together; for the political and 
judicial constitution; for religious and recreative cere- 
monies, for military defence, for markets, for the security 
and transmission of property, &c. All these and many 
other social wants of a nascent community must now have 
been provided for, and it would have been highly interesting 
to know how. Unhappily the means are denied to us. We 
can record little more than the bare fact that these two 
youngest members of the Hellenic brotherhood of cities 
were born at the same time, and under the auspices of the 
same presiding genius, Epaminondas; destined to sustain 
each other in neighbourly sympathy and in repelling all 
common danger from the attacks of Sparta; a purpose, 
which, even two centuries afterwards, remained engraven 
on the mind of a Megalopolitan patriot like Polybius. 1 
Megalopolis was intended not merely as a great city 
Megalopo- in itself, but as the centre of the new confederacy; 
ps—the which appears to have comprised all Arcadia, 
dian Ten except Orchomenus and Herea. It was enacted 
Thousand. that a synod or assembly, from all] the separate 
members of the Arcadian name, and in which probably 
every Arcadian citizen from the constituent communities 
had the right of attending, should be periodically convoked 
there. This assembly was called the Ten Thousand, or the 
Great Number. A body of Arcadian troops, called the 
Epariti, destined to uphold the federation, and receiving 
pay when on service, was also provided, Assessments were 
1 See a striking passage in Polybius, iv. 32. Compare also Pausan. 
v. 29, 3; aun vili. 27, 2. ae a 
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levied upon each city for their support, and a Pan-Arcadian 
general (probably also other officers) was named. The Ten 
i iousand, on behalf of all Arcadia, received foreign envoys 
—concluded war, or peace, or alliance—and tried all officers 
or other Arcadians brought before them on accusations of 
public misconduct.! The great Athenian orators, Kalli- 
stratus, Demosthenés, ANschinés, on various occasions 
pleaded before it.2 What were its times of meeting, we 
are unable to say. It contributed seriously, for a certain 
time, to sustain a Pan-Arcadian communion of action and 
sentiment which had never before existed; and to prevent, 
or soften, those dissensions which had always a tendency 
to break out among the separate Arcadian cities. The 
pave enthusiasm, however, out of which Megalopolis 

ad first arisen, gradually became enfeebled. The city 
never attained that pre-eminence or power which its 
founders CORI GHipInted. and which had caused the city to 
be laid out on a scale too large for the population actually 
inhabiting it.¢ 

Not only was the portion of Laconia west of the Mes- 

senian Gulf now rendered independent of Sparta, but also 
much of the territory which lies north of Sparta, between 
that city and Arcadia. Thus the Skirite (hardy moun- 
taineers of Arcadian race, heretofore dependent upon 
Sparta, and constituting a valuable contingent to her 
armies), with their territory forming the northern frontier 
of Laconia towards Arcadia, became from this time in- 
dependent of and hostile to Sparta.¢ The same is the case 
even with a place much nearer to Sparta—Sellasia; though 
this latter was retaken by the Lacedemonians four or five 
years afterwards.? | 

_ Epaminondas remained about four months beyond the 
legal duration of his command in Arcadia and Epaminon- 
Laconia.’ The sufferings of a severe mid-winter 448 and his 
were greatly mitigated to his soldiers by the auate Palo: 
Arcadians, who, full of devoted friendship, Ponnesus. 


1 Xenoph. Hellen, vii. 1,38; vii. ‘Apxxéwy TWo)ttela—ap. Harpokra- 
4, 2, 33, 34; vii. 8, 1. tion. v. Mupron, p. 106, ed. Neumann, 
2 Demosthen. Fale, Legat. p. 844. * Polybius, ii. 55. a 
8. 11. p. 403. 3.220; Aschinés, Fala. * Thucyd. v. 66. 
Leg. p. 296 c, 49; Cornel, Nepds, . * Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 21. 


Epamin. ec. 6. 1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 4,12; Diodor. 
* Xenoph. Hellen. vii. 1, 38; vii, xv, 64. | 
¢, 54; Diodor. xv. 69; Aristotle— ° The exact number of eighty- 
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pressed upon them an excess of hospitality which ‘he 
could not permit consistently with their military duties! 
He stayed long enough to settle all the preliminary debates 
and difficulties, and to put in train of serious execution 
the establishment of Messéné and Megalopolis. For the 
completion of a work thus comprehensive, which changed 
the face and character of Peloponnesus, much time was of 
course necessary. Accordingly, a Theban division under 
Pammenés, was left to repel all obstruction from 
Sparta;? while Tegea also, from this time forward, for 


some years, was occupied as a post by a Theban harmost 


and garrison.3 


» 


five days, given by Diodorus (xv. 
67) seems to show that he had 
copied literally from Ephorus or 
some other older author. 

Plutarch, in one place (Agesil. c. 
82), mentions “three entire months,” 
which differs little from eighty-five 
days. He expresses himself aa if 
Epaminondas spent all this time 
in ravaging Laconia. Yet again, 
in the Apophth. Reg. p. 194 B. 
(compare Ailian, V..H. xiii. 42), 
an@ in the life of Pelopidas (c. 25), 
Plutarch states, that Epaminondas 
and his colleagues held the com- 
mand four whole months over and 
above the legal time, being en- 
gaged in their operations in Laco- 
nia and Messenia. This seems to 
me the more probable interpreta- 
tion of the case; forthe operations 
seem too large to have been ac- 
complished in either three or four 
months. 

‘See a remarkable passage in 
Plutarch—An Seni sit gerenda 
Respublica (c. 8. p. 788 A.). 

2 Pausan. vili, 27, 2. Pammenés 
is said to have been an earnest 
friend of Epaminondas, but of 
older political standing; to whom 
Epsminondas partly owed his rise 
(Plutarch, Reip, Ger. Precep. p. 
805. F.), ee ; 

Pausanias places the foundation 
of Megalopolisinthe same-Olympic 


year as the battle of Leuktra, and 
a few months after that batile, 
during the archonship of Phrasi- 
kleidés at Athens; that is, between 
Midsummer 371 and Midsummer 
870 B.C, (Pausan. viii. 27, 6). He 
places the foundation of Messénd 
in the next Olympic year, under 
the archonship of Dyskinétus at 
Athens; that ia, between Midsum- 
mer 870 and Midsummer 869 3.0, 
(iv. 27, 5). 

The foundation of Megalopolis 
would probably be understood to 
date from the initial determination 
taken by the assembled Arcadiangs, 
soon after the revolution at Tegea, 
to found a Pan-Arcadian city and 
federative league. This was prob- 
ably taken before Midsummer 370 
B.O,, and the date of Pausanias 
would thus be correct. | 

The foundation of Messéné would 
doubtless take its «ra from the 
expedition of Epaminondas — bee 
tween November and March 870- 
869 3.0.; which would be during 
the archonship of Dyskinétus at 
Athens, a8 Pausanias affirms. - 

What length of time was required’. 
to complete the erection and estab- 
lishment of either city, we are not 
informed. ee ee 

Diodorus places the foundation 
of Megalopolis in 868 B.C. (xv. 79). 

? Xen. Hellen. vii, 4, 35.0 © 
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Meanwhile the Athenians were profoundly affected 
by these proceedings of Epaminondas in Pelo- he spar. 
ponnesus. The accumulation of force against bans solicit 
Sparta was so powerful, that underachieflikehim, Athens 
it seemed sufficient to crush her: and though languageof 
the Athenians were now neutral in the contest, end ree 
such a prospect was notat allagreeable to them,! well as 
involving the aggrandizement of Thebes to a (ose arem, 
point inconsistent with their security. It was Phiius, at 
in the midst of the successes of Epaminondas “*®®"*. 
that envoys came to Athens from Sparta, Corinth, and 
Phlius, to entreat her aid. The message was one not 
merely humiliating to the Lacedemonians, who had never 
previously sent the like request to any Grecian city—but 
also difficult to handle in reference to Athens. History 
showed abundant acts of jealousy and hostility, little either 
of good feeling or consentient interest, on the part of the 
Lacedzmonians towards her. What little was to be found, 
the envoy dexterously brought forward; going back to the 
dethronement of the Peisistratids from Athens by Spartan 
help, the glorious expulsion of Xerxés from Greece by the 
joint efforts of both cities—and the auxiliaries sent by 
Athens into Laconia in 465 B.c., to assist the Spartans 
against the revolted Messenians on Mount Ithémé. In 
these times Se reminded the Athenian assembly) Thebes 
had betrayed the Hellenic cause by joining Xerxés, and 
had been an object of common hatred to both. Moreover 
the maritime forces of Greece had been arrayed under 
- Athens in the Confederacy of Delos, with full sanction and 
recommendation from Sparta; while the headship of the 
latter by land had in like manner been accepted by the 
Athenians. He called on the assembly, in the name of 
these former glories, to concur with Sparta in forgetting» 
all the deplorable hostilities which had since intervened, 
and to afford to her a generous relief against the old 
common enemy. The Thebans might even now be deci- 
mated (according to the vow said to have been taken after 
the repulse of Xerxés), in spite of their present menacing 
ascendency—if Athens and Sparta could be brought heart- 
ily to cooperate; and might be dealt with as Thebes herself 
had wished to deal with Athens after the Peloponnesian 


) Isokratés (Archidamus), Or. vi, 8. 129. 
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war, when Sparta refused to concur in pronouncing the 
sentence of utter ruin. ! 

This appeal from Sparta was earnestly seconded by 
the envoys from Corinth and Phlius. The Corinthian 
speaker contended, that Epaminondas and his army, passing 
through the territory of Corinth, and inflicting damage 
upon it in their passage into Peloponnesus, had committed 
a glaring violation of the general peace, sworn in 371 B.o,, 
first at Sparta and afterwards at Athens, guaranteeing 
universal autonomy to every Grecian city. The envoy 
from Phlius—while complimenting Athens on the proud 
position which she now held, having the fate of Sparta in 
her hands—dwelt on the meed of honour which she would 
earn in Greece, if she now generously interfered to rescue 
her ancient rival, forgetting past injuries and remembering 
only past benefits. In adopting such policy, too, she would 
act in accordance with her own true interests; since, 
should Sparta be crushed, the Thebans would become un- 
disputed heads of Greece, and more formidable still to 
Athens. ? 

It was not among the least marks of the prostration 
of Sparta, that she should be compelled to send such an 
embassy to Athens, and to entreat an amnesty for so many 
untoward realities during the past. The contrast is indeed 
striking, when we set her present language against that 
which she had held respecting Athens, before and through 
the Peloponnesian war. 

At first, her envoys were heard with doubtful favour ; 
Reception the sentiment of the Athenian assembly being 
of the en- apparently rather against than for them. “Such 
erin, language from the Spartans (murmured the 
grant the assembled citizens) is intelligible enough during 
dak is their present distress; but so long as they were 
in good circumstances, we received nothing but ill-usage 
from them.”3 Nor was the complaint of the Spartans, that 
the invasion of Laconia was contrary to the sworn peace 
guaranteeing universal autonomy, admitted without oppo- 
sition. Some said that the Lacedemonians had drawn the 
invasion upon themselves, by their previous interference. 


4’ Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 84, 35, Grove zig tatodtog Sryhbev, we Ov 
® Xen, Hellen. vi. 5, 38-48. pay tau7a Leyorev’ Ere fi ev ingate 
* Xen. Helien. vi. 5,35. Oipévtor tov, éxexawto quty. 

"Adyvator oF masa Gtalavta, adhe ? 
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with Tegea and in Arcadia; and that the intervention of - 
the Mantineians at Tegea had been justifiable, since Sta- 
sippus and the philo-Laconian party in that city had been 
the first to begin unjust violence. On the other hand, the 
appeal made by the envoys to the congress of Pelopon- 
nesian allies held in 404 z.c., after the surrender of Athens 
—when the Theban deputy had proposed that Athens 
should be totally destroyed, while the Spartans had strenu- 
ously protested against so cruel a sentence—made a power- 
ful impression on the assembly, and contributed more than 
anything else to determine them in favour of the propo-— 
sition.! “As Athens was then, so Sparta is now, on the 
brink of ruin, from the fiat of the same enemy: Athens 
was then rescued by Sparta, and shall she now leave the 
rescue unrequited?” Such was the broad and simple issue 
which told upon the feelings of the assembled Athenians, 
disposing them to listen with increasing favour both to the 
envoys from Corinth and Phlius, and to their own speakers 
on the same side. 


To rescue Sparta, indeed, was prudent as well as 
generous. A counterpoise would thus be main- vote 
tained against the excessive aggrandizement of passed to 
Thebes, which at this moment doubtless caused “{ )Pan® 
serious alarm and jealousy to the Athenians, tésisnamed 
And thus, after the first ebullition of resentment %°"¢7*!. 
against Sparta, naturally suggested by the history of the 
past, the philo-Spartan view of the situation gradually 
became more and more predominant in the assembly. 
Kallistratus? the orator spoke eloquently in support of 
the Lacedemonians; while the adverse speakers were 
badly listened to, as pleading in favour of Thebes, whom 
no one wished to aggrandize farther. A vote, decisive and 
enthusiastic, was passed for assisting the Spartans with 
the full force of Athens; under the command of Iphikratés, 
then residing as a private citizen? at Athens, since the 
peace of the preceding year, which had caused him to be 
recalled from Korkyra. | 


' Xen. Hellen. vi.5, 35. Méyictov opposition to the vote for support- 
Si tw» Aeydevtwy napa Azxzéa:po- ing Sparta (ib.). 
si &6oxet alyat, &e, * Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 49; Dionys. 
* Demosthenés cont. Neer, p.1368. Hal. Judic. de Lysia, p. 479. 
Xenokleidés, a poet, spoke in . 
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As soon as the sacrifices, offered in contemplation of 
March of this enterprise, were announced to be favourable, 
Iphikratés Tphikratés made proclamation that the citizens 
and his : 2 alan 
army tothe Gestined for service should equip themselves 
Isthmus. and muster in arms in the grove of Akadémus 
(outside the gates), there to take their evening meal, and to 
march the next morning at daybreak. Such was the general 
ardour, that many citizens went forth from the gates even 
in advance of Iphikratés himself; and the total force which 
followed him is said to have been 12,000 men—not named 
under conscription by the general, but volunteers.1 He 
first marched to Corinth, where he halted some days; much 
to the discontent of his soldiers, who were impatient to 
accomplish their project of carrying rescue to Sparta, But 
Iphikratés was well-aware that all beyond Corinth and 
Phlius was hostile ground, and that he had formidable 
enemies to deal with. After having established his position 
at-Corinth, and obtained information regarding the enemy, 
he marched into Arcadia, and there made war without any 
important result. Epaminondas and his army had quitted 
Laconia, while many of the Arcadians and Eleians, had 

one home with the plunder acquired; so that Sparta was 
For the time out of danger. Impelled in part by the recent 
manifestation of Athens,? the Theban general himself soon 
commenced his march of return into Boeotia, in which it 
was necessary for him to pass the line of Mount Oneium 
between Corinth and Kenchrew. This line was composed 
of difficult ground, and afforded good means of resistance 
to the passage of an army; nevertheless Iphikratés, though 
he occupied its two extremities, did not attempt directly 
to bar the passage of the Thebans. He contented himself 
with sending out from Corinth all his cavalry, both Athenian 
and Corinthian, to harass them in their march. But Epam- 
inondas beat them back with some loss, and pursued them 
to the gates of Corinth. Excited by this spectacle, the Athe- 
nian main body within the town were eager to march out and 
engage in general battle. Their ardour was however 
repressed by Iphikratés; who, refusing to go forth, suffered 
the Thebans to continue their retreat unmolested.® 


1 This number is stated by Dio- (Iphicrates, c. 2). obey 
dorus (xv. 68). 4 The account here given in the 
‘% To this extent we may believe text coincides as to the matter of 
what ia said by Cornelius Nepos fact with Kenophon, as. well as - 
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On returning to Thebes, Epaminondas with Pelopidas. 
and the other Bootarchs, resigned the command. They 


with Plutarch; and also (in my 
belief) with Pausanias (Xen. Hell. 
vi, 6, 51; Plutarch, Pelop. c. 24; 
Pausan, ix. 14, 8). 

But though I accept the facts of 
Xenophon, I cannot accept either 
his euppositions as to the purpose, 
or his criticisms on the conduct, 
of Iphikratés. Other modern critics 
appear tome not to have sufficiently 


distinguished Xenophon’s facts 
from hia suppositions. 
Iphikratés (says Xenophon), 


while attempting to guard the line 
of Mount Oneium, in order that 
the Thebans might not be able to 
reach Bootia—left the excellent 
road adjoining to Kenchree un- 
guarded, Then—wishing to inform 
himself, whether the Thebans had 
as yet passed the Mount Oneium, 
he sent out as scouts all the Athe- 
nian and all the Corinthian cavalry. 
Now (observes Xenophon) a few 
scouts can see and report as well 
as @ great number; while the great 
number find it more difficult to get 
back in safety. By this foolish 
conduct of Iphikratés, in sending 
out so large a body, several horse- 
men were lostin the retreat; which 
would not have happened if he 
had only sent out a few. 

The criticism here made by Xeno- 
phon appears unfounded. It is 
plain, from the facts which he him- 
self states, that Iphikratés never 
intended to bar the passage of the 
Thebans; and that he sent out his 
whole body of cavalry, not simply 
as scouts, but to harass the enemy 
on ground which he thought ad- 
vantageous for the purpose. That 
so able a commander as Iphikratés 
should have been guilty ofthe gross 

‘blunders with which Xenophon 
here zeproaches him, is in a high 


dogree improbable; it seems to- 


me more probable that Xenophor 
has misconceived his real purpose, 
Why indeed should Iphikratés wish 
to expose the whole Athenian army 
in a murderous conflict for the 
purpose of preventing the home- 
ward march of the Thebans? His 
mission was, to rescue Sparta; but 
Sparta was now no longer in 
danger; and it was for the ad- 
vantage of Athens that the Thebans 
should go back to Beotia, rather 
than remain in Peloponnesus. That 
he should content himself with har. 
assing the Thebans, instead of bar- 
ring their retreat directly, isa policy 
which we should expect from him. 

There is another circumstance in 
this retreat which has excited dis- 
cussion among the commentators, 
and on which I dissent from their 
views. It ig connected with the 
statement of Pausanias, who says 
—‘Qs npoiwy twp otpztw (Epaminon- 
das) xzta Agyatov eyivato, xal Stebr- 
évar tHe d600 ta oteva ual SboRata 
Eweh avy ‘Tprnpatns 6 Tipoddou med- 
tastag xai adhny ’AUnvatwy gywy 
Sovapiv, sntyerpat toig OnBriorg. 
’Exapiwwvda¢ 6& Tove exibepevoug 
tpénetar, xal moog a0TO ADtxd- 
Bevog AOyvaiwy td &oty, WE 
erefidvar Bay ounsvoug tone AQnvai- 
oug ExWuey ‘Iprixpatye, 6 Be oo 
@¢ ta¢ OnBac annjrauve. 

In this statement there are some 
inaccuracies, as that of calling 
Iphikratés “son of Timotheus;” and 
speaking of Lechaum, where Pau- 
sanias ought to have named Ken- 
chree. For Epaminondas could not 
have passed Corinth on the side 
of Lecheun, since the Long Walls, 
reaching from one to the other, 
would prevent him; moreover tha 
“rugged ground” was between 
Corinth and Kenchrem, not between 
Corinth and Lecheum, — 
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had already retained it for four months longer than the 


Trial of 
Epaminon- 
das at 
‘thebes for 
retaining 
his com- 
mand 
beyond the 
legal time 
—his 
honourable 
and easy 
acquittal, 


But the words which occasion 
most perplexity are those which 
follow: “Epaminondas repulses the 
assailants, and having come to tke 
city itself of the Athenians, when 
Iphikratés forbade the Athenians 
to come out and fight, he (Epami- 
nondas) again marched away to 
Thebes.” 

What are we to understand dy 
the city of the Athenians? The 
natural sense of the words is cer- 
tainly Athens; and so most of the 
commentators relate. But when 
the battle was fought between 
Corinth and Kenchrez, can we 
reasonably believe that Epaminon- 
das pursued the fugitives to Athens 
—through the city of Megara, which 
lay in the way, and which seems 
then (Diodor, xv. 68) to have been 
allied with Athens? The station 
of Iphikratés was Corinth; from 
thence he had marched out—and 
thither his cavalry, when repulsed, 
would go back, as the nearest 
shelter. 

Dr. Thirlwall (Hist. Greece, vol. 
v. ch, 89. p. 141) understands Pau- 
sanias to mean, that Iphikratés 
retired with his defeated cavalry 
to Corinth—that Epaminondas then 
marched straight on to Athens— 
and that Iphikratés followed him. 
“Possibly (he says) the only mis- 
take in this statement is, that it 
represents the presence of Iphikra- 
téa, instead of his absence, as the 


egal expiration of their term. Although, by 
the constitutional law of Thebes, any general 
who retained his functions longer than the period 
fixed by law was pronounced worthy of death, 
yet Epaminondas, while employed in his great 
projects for humiliating Sparta and founding the 
two hostile cities on her border, had taken upon 
himself to brave this illegality, persuading all 
his colleagues to concur with him. On resigning 
the command, all of them had to undergo that 


cause which prevented the Athe- 
nians from fighting. According to 
Xenophon, Iphikratés must have 
been in the rear of Epaminondas.” 
YT cannot think that we obtain 
this from the words of Xenophon. 
Neither he nor Plutarch counte- 
nances the idea that Epaminondas 
marched to the walls of Athens, 
which supposition is derived solely 
from the words of Pausanias. Xe- 
nophon and Plutarch intimate only 
that Iphikratés interposed some 
opposition, and not very effective 
opposition, near Corinth, to tho 
retreating march of Epaminondas, 
from Peloponnesus into Beeotia. 
That Epaminondas should have 
marched to Athens at all, under 
the circumstances of the case, when 
he wag returning to Bootia, appears 
to me in itself improbable, and to 
be rendered still more improbable 
by the silence of Xenophon. Nor 
is it indispensable to put this con- 
struction even upon Pausanias ; 
who may surely have meant by the 
words—rpog abtd Abnziwy to dotu 
—not Athens, but the city lhen oc- 
cupied by the Atheniuns enguged— 
that is, Corinth. The city of the 
Athenians, in reference to this 
battle, was Corinth; it was the city 
out of which the troops of Iphi- 
kratés had just marched, and to | 
which, on being defeated, they 
naturally retired for safety, pur- 


sued by Epaminondas to the gates. 
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trial of accountability which awaited every retiring magis- 
trate, as a matter of course—but which, in the present 
case, wasrequired on special ground, since all had committed 
an act notoriously punishable as well as of dangerous pre- 
cedent. Epaminondas undertook the duty of defending his 
colleagues as well as himself. That he as well as Pelopidas 
had political enemies, likely to avail themselves of any fair 
pretext for accusing him—is not to be doubted. But we 
may well doubt, whether on the present occasion any of 
these enemies actually came forward to propose that the 
enalty Jegally incurred should be inflicted; not merely 
because this proposition, in the face of a victorious army, 
returning elate with their achievements and proud of their 
commanders, was full of danger to the mover himself—but 
also for another reason—because Epaminondas would hardly 
be imprudent enough to wait for the case to be stated by his 
enemies. Knowing that the illegality committed was flagrant 
and of hazardous example—having also the reputation of 
his colleagues as well as his own to protect—he would 
forestal accusation by coming forward himself to explain 
and justify the proceeding. He set forth the glorious results 
of the expedition just finished; the invasion and devastation 
of Laconia, hitherto unvisited by any enemy—the confine- 
ment of theSpartans within their walls—the liberation of all 
Western Laconia, and the establishment of Messéné as a 
city—theconstitution of a strongnewArcadiancity, forming, 
with Tegea on one flank and Messéné on the other, a line 
of defence on the Spartan frontier, so as to ensure the 
permanent depression of the great enemy of Thebes—the 
emancipation of Greece generally, fromSpartanascendency, 
now consummated. 
Such justification—whether delivered in reply tora 
substantive accuser, or (which is more probable) tendered 


The statement of Pausanias—that mentioned by Pausanias. It pur- 


Iphikratés would not let the Athe- 
nians in the town (Corinth) go out 
to fight—then follows naturally. 
Epaminondas, finding that they 
would not come out, drew back 
his troops, and resumed his march 
to Thebes. 

The stratagem of Iphikratés no- 
‘ticed by Polyenus (iil. 9, 29), can 
hardly be the same incident as this 


ports to be a nocturnal eurprise 
planned by the Thebans against 


Athens; which certainly must be 


quite different (if it be in itself a 
reality) from this march of Epami- 
nondas. And the stratagem as- 
cribed by Polyenus tu Iphikratés 
is of a strange and highly improb- 


able character. 
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spontaneously by Epaminondas himself—was not merely 
satisfactory, but triumphant. He and the other generals 
were acquitted by acclamation; without even going through 
the formality of collecting the votes.! And it appears that 
both Epaminondas and Pelopidas were immediately re- 
appointed among the Beotarchs of the year.? 


! Plutarch, Pelopidas, c.25; Plu- 
tarch, Apophthegm. p. 194 B.; Pau- 
san. ix. 14, 4; Cornelius Nepos, 
Epaminond. c. 7, 8; Allian, V. H. 
xiii. 42. 

Pausanias states the fact plainly 
and clearly; the others, especially 
Nepos and Aslian, though agreeing 
in the main fact, surround it with 
colours exaggerated and false. 
They represent Epaminondas as 
in danger of being put to death 
by ungrateful and malignant fel- 
low-citizens; Cornelius Nepos puts 
into his mouth a justificatory 
speech of extreme insolence (com- 
pare Arist. Or. xlvi. rept tod na- 
prpizyzztog—p. 385 Jebb.; p. 520 
Dindorf.) ; which, had it been really 
made, would have tended more 
than anything else to set the public 
against him-—and which is more- 
over quite foreign to the character 
of Epaminondas. To carry the 
exaggeration still further, Plutarch 
(De Vitioso Pudore, p. 540 HK.) de- 
scribes Pelopidas as trembling and 
begging for his life. 

Epaminondas had committed a 
grave illegality, which could not 
be passed over without notice in 
his trial of accountability. But he 
had a good justification. It was 


necessary that he should put in 
the justification; when put in, it 
passed triumphantly. What more 
could be required? The facts, 
when fairly stated, will not serve 
ag an illustration of the alleged ' 
ingratitude of the people towards 
great men. 

2 Diodorus (xv. 81) states that 
Pelopidas was Bowotarch withoutine 
terruption, annually re-appointed, 
from the revolution of Thebes down 
to his decease, Plutarch also (Pe- 
lopid. ¢c, 34) affirms that when Pe. 
lopidaa died, he was in his thir 
teenth year of the appointment; 
which may be understood as the 
same assertion in other words, 
Whether Epaminondags was re- 
Chosen, does not appear, 

Sievers denies the re-appointment 
as well of Pelopidas as of Epami- 
nondas. But Ido not see upon 
what grounds; for, in my judge- 
ment, KEpaminondas appears again 
as commander in Peloponnesus 
during this same year (369 B,Cc.), 
Sievers holds Epaminondas to have 
commanded without being Bwo- 
tarch; but no reason is produced 
for this (Sievers, Geschicht. Griech. 
bis zur Schlacht von Mantinci., 
Pp. 277). 
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